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the Higher Life of 
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down the post road teaming, 


THE HOLLY WREATH 
Wins a smile and goes home beam 
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A LITTLE ROGUE 
This little maid with hand behind her— 
What are her mischievous smiles about ? 
A sly little rogue we shall surely find her, 
And her snowball some of us feel, no douot. 
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FERUSHA’S MUFF 


The parson said, “ Your blessings share;’’ 
Jerusha’s muff has room to spare. 

As Jabez at her doorstep lingers, 

She bids him warm his frost-nipped fingers. 
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“PEACE ON EARTH” 
(4 A M Christmas) 
Mother’s cross and sleepy; 
Father’s like a bear! 
Guess they never had a drum, 
Else they wouldn’t care. 
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President Roosevelt 


The Emancipation of Education 


A Remarkable Utterance from Theodore Roosevelt, President of 
the United States 


HE dedication of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING’s vast 
fireproof building of 
reinforced conerete at 
Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, occurred on Thurs- 
day, the 12th day of 
The affair assumed the pro- 


November. 
portions of a veritable national function. 
A large number of people were present, 
representing all interests throughout the 
United States. The people of Springfield 

. joined in preparing for the event and 
in making it a brilliant success. 


It was universally recognized that our 
building is indeed a national institute 
for the co-operation of good housekeep- 
ing and good citizenship, of edueation and 
agriculture, of labor and eapital. It is 
so regarded by the President of the 
United States, for he prepared a re- 
markable pronunciamento for this ocea- 
sion, in the form of a letter addressed to 
the president of our publishing company, 
Mr Herbert Myrick. President Roosevelt 
began by paying a tribute to the work 
of our publications, saying’on this point: 

“Tt is a matter of real gratification to 
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all of us that you should be able now 
to dedieate your great building, for your 
periodical has been managed so as to com- 
bine intelligent championship of the needs 
of the home with successful handling of 
the enterprise itself as a business propo- 
sition. You have practically applied the 
principle of co-operation. Only once 
has your business been forced to reduce 
compensation—in the year 1894. I was 
both pleased and interested to know that 
on that oceasion dividends were first 
reduced; then salaries, beginning with 
the head of the concern; and, finally, 
wages, but that the women were spared 
when readjustment of wages began. 
Shortly after, wages were restored, then 
salaries and, finally, dividends. 

“This recognizes the human element, 
the helpful idea, the principle of doing 
as one would be done by; the principle 
of genuine co-operation, a co-operation 
which in your ease included agricul- 
ture, labor, capital and domestic economy. 
Such work can never be done in a merely 
sentimental spirit. It must represent 
sound, practical common sense, but it 
must also represent mutual confidence, 
helpfulness and service. I am glad to be 
told that in your case the result has 
proven profitable, alike to the co-worker 
and the co-owner. It seems to me pecul- 
iarly valuable that a lesson like this 
should be taught by practical example to 
those engaged in farm work, as well as to 
those engaged in other ocecupations—and 
also to those whose work is in the homes. 


Self-help is the best help and makes the 
best citizenship; but the highest type of 
self-help is that which is combined with 
the right kind of helpfulness to others.” 

President Roosevelt then launched 
forth into a powerful argument for na- 
tional co-operation in technical education. 
Speaking at first from an agricultural 
standpoint, the president emphasized the 
great importance of having the rurai 
schools so reorganized that they should 
fit their pupils more particularly and 
thoroughly for country life, its work, 
duties and pleasures. He advocated a 
policy that would “insure a continuous 
progress and uplift, so that the Ameri- 
ean farmer may not only obtain material 
prosperity, but on it build a high type 
of civilization. Important tho the city 
is, and fortunate tho it is that our 
cities have grown as they have done, 
it is still more important that the family 
farm, where the home making and the 
outdoor business are combined into a 
unit, should continue to grow.” 

“The country school is therefore of 
even more importance than the higher 
college, thoroly alive tho we all should 
be to the vitalizing foree which these 
higher colleges represent.” 

President Roosevelt then went on to 
argue for a veritable emancipation of the 
publie schools from slavery to the ideal 
that their purpose is to fit the few for 
the university instead of the many for a 
vocation. in life. 


The President Further Said : 


In all of this we have to grapple with one fact which has made both 
the strength and the weakness of the American farmer, and that is, his 
isolation. This isolation implies a lack both of the pleasure and of 


the inspiration which come from closer contact between people, and 
from a well-developed organization for social pleasures, for religious 
life, for education. On the other hand, it is to this isolation more than to 
anything else that we owe the strength of character so typical of the 
American farmer, who lives under a peculiarly individualistic system 
in the management alike of the farm and of the farm home. 

The successfully managed family farm gives to the father, the 
mother, and the children better opportunities for useful work and for 
a happy life than any other occupation. Our object must be, so far as 
practicable, to do away with the disadvantages which are due to the 
isolation of the family farm, while conserving its many and great 
advantages. We wish to keep at its highest point the peculiarly Ameri- 
can quality of individual efficiency, while at the same time bringing 
about that co-operation which indicates capacity in the mass. Both 
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qualities can be used to increase the industrial and ethical proficiency 
of our people, for there is much the individual only can do for himself, 
and there is much also which must be done by all combined because 
the individual cannot do it. Our aim must be to supp! -ment individual- 
ism on the farm and in the home with an associated effort in those 
country matters that require organized working together. 

Moreover, we must not forget that there is a new phase of the 
problem of the country, which is the problem of country homes for 
city workers. Cheap transportation, which has strengthened so much 
the tendency to city growth, is now helping to scatter the population 
of large cities for home purposes thru the adjacent country. As 
we come nearer the healthy ideal of a universal eight-hour day, and 
a closer association between employer and employee, there will be 
growth in the opportunity for city people to enjoy suburban homes. 

Therefore we have to deal now, and will have to deal in the 
future, with a nation of families on the land; and our system of public 
education should be so broadened in its scope as to include not merely 
the traditional cultural studies, excellent and indispensable in their way, 
but also instruction relative to the farm, the trades and the home. Our 
immediate purpose is to take the first steps in providing for the ninety- 
five per cent who are not now trained for a vocation advantages corre- 
sponding to those enjoyed by the relatively few who are trained in the 
professional and technical schools. 

Industrial training, training which will fit a girl to do work in the 
home, which will fit a boy to work in the shop if in a city, to work on 
a farm if in the country, is the most important of all training, aside from 
that which develops character; and it is a grave reproach to us as a 
nation that we have permitted our training to lead the children away 
from the farm and shop instead of toward them. We should try to 
provide the many with training in their professions, just as the few, 
the doctors, the ministers, the lawyers, are trained for their professions. 
In other words, the school system should be aimed primarily to fit the 
scholar for actual life rather than for a university. The exceptional 
individual, of the highest culture and most efficient training possible, 
is an important asset for the state. He should be encouraged and his 
development promoted; but this should not be done at the expense of 
all the other individuals who can do their work best on the farms and 
in the workshops; it is for the benefit of these individuals that our 
school system should be primarily shaped. 

I thoroly believe that our people approve of the higher education; 
but I also believe that they are growing more and more to demand 
a reform in secondary schools which shall fit the ordinary scholar for 
the actual work of life. Therefore I believe that the national govern- 
ment should take an active part in securing better educational methods, 
in accordance with some such system as that outlined in the bill intro- 
duced in the last Congress by Mr Davis. It is not my place to speak 
of the details of such a bill, but in a general way I feel that the nation 
should, by making appropriations, put a premium upon industrial, and 
especially agricultural, training in the state schools; the states them- 
selves being required in these schools to contribute what is necessary 
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for the ordinary training, and the expenditures for the national govern- 
ment to be under the supervision of the Department of Agriculture. 

Teachers must be trained, or their teaching will not be adequate; and 
these teachers must then give vocational training to the scholars in 
the ordinary schools. The nation would simply co-operate with the 
state or city or town, and what it thus gives would be applied to 
industrial, technical, agricultural training. The growth in the con- 
solidated rural school, which has in so many instances supplanted the 
old-time district school, offers the chance to do the best possible service 
by means of such a system as that outlined above. Where possible, 
the secondary agricultural schools should be in farm communities 
rather than in towns, and the training should be of the most practical 
character and such as will not only fit the scholars to do their part in 
farm work, but also fit them to enjoy in the fullest degree the pleasures 
and opportunities of country life. We should do everything that we 
can to give well-trained leaders to each country community. The 
United States Department of Agriculture would preserve an intimate 
relation to all these proposed agricultural high schools, as well as the 
branch stations connected with them, for the work that the Depart- 
ment does is steadily becoming of more and more consequence to the 
farmers. 

All this simply means that the Nation ought to co-operate with the 
state to help the people help themselves thru better educational 
facilities, the schools being left wholly and directly under the control 
of the people thru their local authorities, but suggestion and gen- 
eral oversight zs well as improvement being supplied by the experts 
employed by the Nation, so that the children and the young men and 
girls in the smaller towns and in the country may have the educational 
facilities now only to be obtained in wealthier communities. 

This would merely be putting into effect that cardinal American 
doctrine of furnishing a reasonable equality of opportunity of education 
and chance of development to all our children, wherever they live and 
whatever may be their station in life. Such a federal co-operation in 
technical education will help in many ways. It will mean much for coun- 
try life, for the life of the family farm, for the life of those city workers 
who seek landed homes in the country near the city in which they work. 
It will mean much along the lines of the great policy of the conservation 
of the natural resources of our land. Finally, it will mean much to the 
Nation of the future, because it will represent the effort to give exact 
justice, and an equal opportunity for development, to each of the boys 
and girls who in the future are to make up the Nation. 


Sincerely yours, 


= 
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National Co-operation in Education 


How It is Provided for in the Measure Referred to by President 
Roosevelt 


By Charles W. Burkett 


THe Davis R., 18204, Six- 
tieth Congress, provides an appropri- 
ation for agricultural and industrial 
education in secondary schools; and 
for branch agricultural experimental 
stations in the several states and terri- 
tories; and for industrial training in 
normal schools. 


I. The bill itself—what it includes 

1. Appropriation to begin July 1, 
1911. 

2. Instruction to be given in agricul- 
ture and home economies in agricultural 
high schools of secondary grade. 

3. Instruction to be given in mechanic 
arts and home economies in city schools 
of secondary grade. 

4. Instruction in agriculture, me- 
chanie arts and home economies in state 
and territorial normal schools. 

5. ‘he federal appropriations are to 
be used for distinctive studies in agri- 
culture, mechanic arts and home econom- 
ies in each type of school and only for 
these distinctive studies. 

6. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
instructed to estimate to Congress the 
allotments to be made to each state and 
territory, and to designate to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury the sum appro- 
priated. 

7. The sum for each state and terri- 
tory to be derived in this way: (a) 
Each incorporated city, town or village 
containing not less than 2,000 inhabitants 
shall receive not more than ten cents per 
eapita of the population. (b) The total 
rural and other population not included 
in said cities, towns and villages shall 
receive also not more than ten cents per 
capita. 

8. Branch agricultural experimental 
stations are to be maintained on the 
farms of the agricultural second 
schools, and one-fourth of the federal 
appropriation for the agricultural sec- 
ondary schools is to be used for this 
experiment station. 

9. The appropriation for normal 
schools is to be one cent per capita of 
population. 

10. To secure the appropriation for 


the branch experiment station each state 
legislature must provide for the estab- 
lishment and equipment of the branch 
station, and must provide, for the annual 
maintenance, a sum equal to that granted 
by the federal government. 

11. Experiments undertaken by these 
branch experiment stations shall bear 
directly upon the agricultural industry 
of the United States, with due regard to 
the varying needs and conditions of the 
respective states. 

12. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
required to see that funds are not side- 
tracked, but used to best advantage for 
the promotion of both instruction. and 
experimentation. 

13. Each state is required to establish 
combined agricultural secondary school 
and branch experimental station districts; 
and there is not to be less than one dis- 
trict for each fifteen counties, nor more 
than one for each five counties. 

14. Separate schools for colored peo- 
ple may be established as each state 
decides, fair division of money being 
made to both races. 

15. An annual report must go to the 
governor of each state from each school 
established under this grant. 

16. The Secretary of Agriculture is to 
keep Congress posted in regard to re- 
ceipts and expenditures and on the work 
of the institutions provided for under 
this bill. 


II—Arguments used against the bill 

1. Smacks of paternalism, as by it 
the entire educational system is appar- 
ently centralized in the federal govern- 
ment. Not so; the bill really decentral- 
izes. By building up educational work 
through the individual states, the states 
themselves are strengthened. The pub- 
lie schools continue wholly under local 
control, simply receiving aid for indus- 
trial education. 

2. Why should the federal government 
do what the individual states should do? 
So that a uniform system of industrial 
or vocational education can be had. 
Leave it to the states and the work will 
not be done. Has it been done yet? 
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Haven’t people demanded this education 
for half a century? 

3. Will not the use of federal money 
tend to retard activity along educational 
lines in the states? It didn’t do so in 
the case of the original land grants. For 
every dollar of federal money twenty- 
five state dollars have been appropriated. 

4. Is Congress not already doing too 
much for the people of the states? 
Precious little for education. For every 
dollar now appropriated for agriculture, 
twenty dollars goes to army and navy 
alone. 

5. The bill is unconstitutional? It is 
framed on the same lines as the Morrill 
act, and no one questions that. No cause 
to worry about this point. It will never 
be raised if the bill passes; but if anyone 
wishes to test it, the supreme court has 
that to decide. 

6. A local sentiment is necessary if 
these schools are to be built up. If the 
local sentiment is present, then local 
means for vocational training will be 
forthcoming. What does the work in 
Georgia, Minnesota and some other states 
indicate if not this? At present, however, 
the movement for industrial or tech- 
nical education is sporadic; nor will it 
go far unless some centralized force is 
back of it. The people have long been 
asking for educational help. They want 
better schools; they want their vocation 
considered in education; they want jus- 
tice to be given their occupation and 
the proper respect and dignity accorded 
to the industries of the nation in the in- 
struction of their children. 

IlI—Why the bill should pass 

1. There is nothing revolutionary 
about this kind of education. In Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Belgium and 
Holland the federal government contrib- 
utes toward industrial and technical edu- 
eation. France, for more than a hun- 
dred ‘years, has had agriculture taught in 
her secondary schools. 

2. This country is far behind other 
countries in industrial education. The 
salvation of this country is dependent 
upon either the state or the federal gov- 
ernment, vitalizing, expanding and de- 
veloping technical and industrial educa- 
tion. 

3. The country needs schools as pro- 
vided for by the Davis bill. The great 
crying need today is education for effi- 
ciency, along with culture and academic 
knowledge. To supply this need teachers 
must be trained, and the Davis bill pro- 
vides the funds for so enlarging the 
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number and facilities of normal schools 
that the needed teachers may be promptly 
available. Indeed, they can be trained 
while the work of getting ready the 
high schools is going forward. 

4. The government should aid and 
provide a national system of education. 
The Davis bill does just this thing. It 
establishes a national policy with refer- 
ence to secondary education, something 
altogether out of the question for indi- 
vidual states to do. The value of the 
bill does not rest upon the amount of 
money appropriated, nor upon the sev- 
eral features of the bill. The general 
educational policy inaugurated is the 
marked and peculiarly great end ac- 
complished. 

5. Nor is a new policy inaugurated. 
The Morrill Act of ’62, the Morrill Act 
of ’90, the Nelson Act: of ’07, together 
with the experiment station enactments 
—Hatch Act of ’88 and Adams Act of 
706—all antedate this bill, placing the 
Davis bill in conformity with, and in 
continuation of, previous legislation. As 
a result of the legislation already made, 
we have a national policy in higher edu- 
cation. Now there is need of a national 
policy of secondary education. 

6. The bill specifies as to the nature 
of the education. The principle that man 
should be educated by a study of the 
subjects concerned in his occupation was 
established long ago. Harvard college 
was founded to make clergymen—a voca- 
tional sehool from the beginning. The 
colleges—law, medicine, theology, engi- 
neering—now are professional and voca- 
tional in nature. Technical high schools 
are consistent with both the old and the 
new ideas in education. 

7. Decentralization of power, and not 
centralization of national power, will re- 
sult through this proposed legislation. 
The entire expense involved in the Davis 
bill is no more than the cost of a battle- 
ship. Is there any comparison of the 
good that will be done with the one extra 
battleship and the good to the country 
if its youth be properly educated? The 
money invested in a battleship is really 
an instrument of centralization, for the 
battleship is in the hands of Congress 
and the President; but in schools it will 
be seattered over the land and under 
local control. 

8. The Davis bill will quickly give the 
country this wished-for and longed-for 
education. (The few opponents of the 
bill in Congress favor the nature of the 
education, but object to inaugurating it.) 
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Now for a Forward Step 


Let the People Unite in Demanding the New Education 
By Herbert Myrick 


The noble words and practical sug- 
gestions with which President Roosevelt 
advoeates national co-operation in techni- 
eal education, will appeal to every father 
and mother and to every intelligent young 
person. The case is briefly but forcibly 
stated in President Roosevelt’s address 
printed on the preceding pages. The pro- 
visions of the Davis bill, now pending 
in Congress, are also suceinetly set forth 
in Professor Burkett’s analysis. 

Now let the people, individually and 
in their organized capacity, work to- 
gether to insure the prompt enactment 
of the Davis bill. Its details will be 
perfected in Congress, so as to make the 
measure of the largest efficiency. Dr 
Fellows does not exaggerate when he 
says: “It will take a century to other- 
wise accomplish throughout the country 
what may be thoroughly established in 
five years by means of the assistance pro- 
posed in the Davis bill.” 

If you, if one and all who grasp what 
this policy means to our beloved country, 
will pitch in and work for it, the Davis 
bill may be enacted by Congress and 
placed before the president for approval 
before he goes out of office on March 4, 
1909. Thus results can be got at once. 

Such promptness is all the more im- 
portant because it is proposed to so 
amend the Davis bill that the appropria- 
tion for the proper training of more 
teachers shall become available on July 
1, 1909, while the regular appropria- 
tions for the better work in vocational 
training in town schools and country 
schools is not to be available until July 
1, 1911. Thus, during the intervening 
two years the number of normal schools, 
their equipment and facilities, may be so 
inereased that they can make a good be- 
ginning at the proper training of teachers 
for this larger and broader work of voea- 
tional education. 


How to promote the good cause 

1. Have this subject investigated, agi- 
tated and discussed in all organizations, 
such as women’s clubs, teachers’ insti- 
tutes, farm, labor, commercial, social, re- 
ligious and fraternal organizations. 

2. Each organization should promptly 
adopt a resolution favoring the imme- 
diate enactment of the Davis bill by Con- 
gress. Be sure that the secretary sends 
a certified copy of the vote to both the 
senators from your state and the con- 
gressman from your district, and also to 
Hon Charles R. Davis, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D C, the author 
of the bill. 

3. Write articles in favor of the mea- 
sure to your local newspapers or to the 
trade journals. In this and other proper 
ways voice the public sentiment. Have 
marked clippings of such articles sent to 
your representative in Congress. 

4. Cireulate the petition below and 
forward it to your congressman or to 

Davis. 

5. Most important of all, let every 
man, woman and child interested write 
a personal letter in favor of the Davis 
bill to both the senators from their state, 
and to the representatives in Congress 
from their district. Let the letters be hearty 
but to the point. Such personal letters 
usually have more weight with the recip- 
ient than any other form of public sen- 
timent. 

6. Talk this matter up with the sena- 
tors or representatives from your state 
before they go back to Congress early in 
December. Address them at Washington, 
D C, after December 5. 

7. Act quickly. Time is everything. 
With a mighty pull all together, instantly, 
possibly the bill can get through the house 
before Christmas. With but two months 
of the session remaining, only such meas- 
ures can be passed as there is a great 
public demand for. 


(Copy this petition at the head of a long sheet of paper, get as many signatures as possible of adul 


signe on 
will forward it. Act quickly.) 


Give the residence of each, to show bo! 


na fide character of the signatures. Mail 


our congressman at Washington, D C, or send it to Good Housekeeping and we 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress 


We, the undersigned, citizens of 
honorab'e body to prom 


tly 
national co-operation in Fee cal education. 


a earnestly request your 
nact the Davis bill, so-called (H 


R 18204, Sixtieth Congress), to provide for 
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“ The camels said they'd keep the score, And steod beside the line of birds” 


Stencilhouettes 


By Walter King Stone 


Chapter I 


Old Captain Noah had to scheme 

To give the beasts a chance for fun, 
Because the Ark’s deck was so small 

They’d hardly any room to run. 
A hundred years ago he’d played 

A game they called nine-pins, and now 
He thought it would be fine to play 

Upon the louseboat’s deck; but how 
Were they to play without the pins, 

Nor vet the balls with which to bowl? 
Then August Ape came to his aid 

And hatched a scheme both new and 

droll: 

Flamingoes, adjutants and storks 

And herons, coming at his beck, 
Were asked to stand upon a line 

Which August marked upon the deck. 
Then Tony Armadillo came 

A-running at old Noah’s ealls, 


And Antoinette, his wife, came too; 
They said, “ We'll gladly be the balls.” 
August, Augusta and the boys 
That errands ran upon the Ark, 
Old Noah, Japheth, Ham and Shem 
Were eager for the jolly lark. 
The camels said they’d keep the seore, 
And stood beside the line of birds; 
When August rolled Antonio, 
Carlotta Camel said these words: 
“ All up but six—we’ll set ’em down,” 
For three birds being hit had flown 
Upon the camels’ backs instead 
Of playing right and falling down. 
And when obliging Tony had , 
Been rolled along the deck, why then : 
He just unrolled and trotted back, 
All eager to be rolled again, 


(To be Continued) 
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By Florence Minckler Longley 


Illustrated by Reginald Birch 


This story is nc2 the less delightful because it happens to be literally true—The Editor 


ENNETH stopped and 
apologized to the disrepu- 
table yellow cur _ beside 


him, the dog regarding 
him somewhat reproach- 
fully meanwhile. 


didn’t mean to hurt your 

feelings dog,’ 2 remarked, “ but you do 
look a |'*t'e like Blumper; just your ears 
and the v.. ~ enc -f the tail, you know.” 
Now, a ¢ °, considering the animal 
addressed, mignt have questioned whether 
another dog could have been found any- 
where in the world of sufficiently unpre- 
possessing appearance to make compar- 
ison possible. But Kenneth’s eyes were 
very grave; he had not seemed aware 
that remarks other than complimentary 
could be made. In fact, had Blumper 
been at his heels when this new dog had 
claimed acquaintanceship, it is altogether 
likely that still another triumvirate might 
have been formed, provided always that 
Blumper had favored the admission of 
the third member. But Blumper was 
about thirteen hundred miles away, in 
Denver; perhaps he was just now play- 
ing with his new master, Wilfred Gra- 
ham-across-the-street. Kenneth wondered 
whether he was enjoying himself and 
whether Wilfred would always remem- 
ber not to be eross if Blumper failed 
to let go of the ball at the first “ Drop 
it, sir!” Blumper did so hate to give 
up that ball; resignation was not one 


of the strong points in his eharacter. 

This business of moving and going 
“clean across the country” had promised 
to be a thing of unalloyed bliss, but some- 
how with Blumper left behind all the 
joy had leaked out. Of course the Prac- 
tical Father had explained the matter 
very carefully, with Kenneth on his knee 
and Blumper gravely attentive below. 

“The only thing to do is to leave 
him here. You see, there would be days 
and days for him to spend in a box in 
the baggage car, and it would be a gen- 
eral nuisance about food and water. Then, 
supposing we are in a part of the city 
where it is hard to keep a dog—but 
look here,” as Kenneth’s woebegone face 
declared the utter uselessness of facing 
life at all under such conditions, “ just 
as soon as we are settled you can have 
another dog—any kind you please,” reck- 
lessly. 

Kenneth wished that last speech had 
not been made, for he knew that Blum- 
per realized and grieved over his own 
inadequacy as a dog. How gladly he 
would have shaken himself into an animal 
of pedigree, had such transformation 
been possible! Kenneth loved him best 
just plain dog, but he sometimes fancied 
that the Practical Father did not hold 
a yellow Blumper in as high regard as 
he might have held an _ aristocratic 
Blumper. 

At all events, the dictum had been 
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uttered, and Kenneth had been a “ good 
reasonable chap” about it; he liked the 
sound of those words as the Practical 
Father had said them. His mother had 
helped, too—not at all in the same way; 
oh no, but she had held long discussions 
with him as to the selection of the new 
master, and she had been sure that Wil- 
fred Graham-across-the-street would ap- 
preciate Blumper and be very careful of 
his feelings. Kenneth was certain that 
the dog himself understood the whole 
matter perfectly and realized the need 
for soldierly demeanor on the part of 
both of them. After all, as Mother said, 
the Practical Father had not asked many 
hard things of his son and Kenneth was 
already quite a great boy. Of course he 
could leave Blumper behind and move 
to his new home. 

But all this was in Denver, while 
Blumper was there to encourage and to 
wag his cheerful bud of a tail. Blumper 
had slept with him the last night, and 
by a rarely gracious dispensation had not 
been lifted off the bed after they had 
both fallen asleep (Kenneth secretly con- 
demned that parental habit as a shabby 
trick), and the first thing he had felt 
that last morning had been the dog’s com- 
forting wet nose. What a nice tongue 
Blumper had to lick your chih with! 

In the four months that had passed 


since, Kenneth had encountered life in 
all its barrenness. Why, it was Blumper 
who had made enjoyment possible! This 
big new home gave Kenneth such a 
strange up-and-down feeling in his 
throat. To be altogether honest about 
it, the Practical Father had quite failed 
to realize the nature of the ordeal he had 
called his small son to face. Even the 
mother did not comprehend the loneli- 
ness of the little boy in the first busy 
days when she undertook the making of 
a home out of walls and floors and pack- 
ing boxes. As the home emerged from 
chaos, Kenneth was to be initiated into 
school life; that was bound to interest him 
and find him playmates. 

It would, indeed, have been an absurd 
thing to carry a dog, and such a dog, thir- 
teen hundred miles! For Blumper was 
undeniably a mongrel of the mongrels; 
he looked as though he could claim de- 
seent from generations of the persecuted. 
No amount of food could induce him 
to grow fat; he was invariably drabbled 
and disreputable. The Practical Father 
professed himself disgraced by the mere 
presence of such a vagabond on porch 
or lawn. 

And yet there was no doubt at all 
but that Kenneth was wretched without 
him. He was surprisingly good and 
painfully dejected. His mother some- 


“**I think if you are rather slippery it must sometimes be ninconvenient’” 
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times found herself wondering whether 
the dog’s brain had been partly respon- 
sible for the countless adventures into 
which he and his master had been for- 
ever plunging in the days of their part- 
nership. Not that Kenneth had ever been 
‘a bad boy—oh, dear no, bless his six 
lovable years!—but it had oceurred to 
him (or was it to Blumper?) to do so very 
many things that it had never occurred 
to her to forbid. And during any pro- 
longed absence of the boy and the dog, 
the mother’s state of mind had been wont 
to be mainly interrogative. But now 
those days of breathlessness and of men- 
tal upheavals were over. The puzzling 
process of bringing up a boy was appar- 
ently much simplified by the subtraction 
of a dog. 

Kenneth himself said very little about 
the matter, and his mother quite failed 
to connect his unusual reticence with his 
previous sturdy promise “to be a brave 
boy and not complain.” When he had 
tried to say his prayers on that first 
erumpled-up night in the sleeping car, he 
had paused for an instant at the close 
of his usual petition, and then had added, 
in a strained little voice: “ Please bless 
Blumper and make him a better dog and 
keep him from being lonesome.” After- 


ward he never omitted this prayer, but 
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neither did he comment on it. Somehow 
Kenneth felt surprisingly alone these 
days. It was altogether the palest and 
most uninteresting autumn he had ever 
known, and he felt as though he had 
existed for a very long time. 

There is really little that a boy can 
do without a dog—a boy, that is, who is 
used to a dog. Undeniably, life in the 
new home might have been picturesque 
and replete with possibilities. There was 
a plum tree, for instance, in the back 
yard adjoining Kenneth’s very own back 
yard, a generous plum tree that showed 
at the appropriate season purple-red 
gleams among its leaves. Kenneth knew 
very well that by the exercise of certain 
gymnastic powers in which he felt him- 
self to be an expert, and with the help of 
a ladder to “boost” the ambitious, he 
could possess himself of that plum tree 
and the joy thereof. But, after all, who 
would stand to admire? Parents were 
sadly apt to fail one at such moments. 
It was Blumper who was always touched 
with the contagion of enthusiasm, 


‘ Blumper who never failed to assist or to 


approve. Kenneth rejected the idea of 
a solitary encounter with even a plum 
tree and walked slowly into the house, 
in the wake of the maid on her way 
to the front door. 

They were “settled ” now, 
and callers always offered 
hope of entertainment. He 
immediately recognized the 
fat, tight, tailored lady in 
the drawing room as the fat, 
loose lady in the pink dress 
whom he had seen in the 
rear of the house next door. 
As the probable owner of 
a large share in the plum 
tree, she was a person of 
importance, and to be 
treated accordingly. 

“Good afternoon,” he 
said graciously, advancing 
to shake hands in his finest 
manner. “I am very glad 
to see you, but I don’t think 
Mother will care much about 

Kenneth considered it 
necessary to add the last 
clause, but felt that a grace- 
ful explanation was pos- 
sible. 

“You see, my mother 
likes people to look tight 
and tied up in the morning 
' the same as in the afternoon, 
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“*I'm crying ‘cause my grandmother's dead’” 


but she is so little and up-and-down that 
it really isn’t uncomfortivle at all for her. 
I think if you are rather slippery it 
must sometimes be ninconvenient.” 

Having thus placed matters in their 
most pleasing light, Kenneth was in- 
clined to refer, in a carelessly indirect 
manner, to the location of the plum tree; 
but the entrance of his mother just then 
made postponement necessary. He knew 
her views to be clearly formed about the 
part a boy might take in the conversa- 
tion of his elders. On the whole, he might 
as well be going. 

This was such a disappointing world. 
In the morning one must eat his break- 
fast and start to school. Of course 
there was almost sure to be an “ eating 
s’prise” in the white box at luncheon 
time, and as long as a boy couldn’t go 
home to Blumper at noon, it was rather 
manly and interesting to earry food in 
a box to one’s place of business. Ken- 
neth wondered why the Practical Father 
really seemed to prefer to come home and 
eat his luncheon in their own dining 
room, especially when restaurants were 
open to him, with their untried vistas of 
enjoyment. 

“Mother,” said Kenneth one morning 
at breakfast, “wouldn’t you be at the 


door looking for me about coming home 
time this afternoon?” 

“Why, Kenneth, I’m going to return 
Mrs Parker’s call this afternoon. Why 
do you want me to be looking “or you, 
dear?” 

“Oh, nothing,” in a very unconcerned 
voice; “but it’s rather an empty door- 
step sometimes, you know.” 

He wanted to explain what a big hole 
there was inside a boy when he turned 
the last corner and couldn’t whistle for 
a dog, but he decided not to say any- 
thing about it, for the Praetical Father 
might hear from behind his paper, and 
he certainly could not approve of a fel- 
low who whined. 

Kenneth walked part way home that 
afternoon with the little boy who sat in 
the seat beside him. He was bigger than 
Kenneth, and his hands looked as though 
he did not have to wash them much oftener 
than he wanted to. He lived near Kenneth, 
but usually had to stay after school. Today 
he stood on a pinnacle of virtue, being 
entitled to leave with the other children 
at half past three. Kenneth and he 
walked along together rather soberly, 
after they had satisfied themselves as to 
the important questions of their relative 
names, ages and chosen professions in 
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life. Kenneth was presently led to ask 
himself whether, after all, the ownership 
of a cireus might not hold out greater 
attractions to a man than the running 
of a locomotive. 

“You ought to see my dog,” said the 
new boy, abruptly. “His name’s Bob. 
We were out at the lake all summer, and 
we caught frogs and skun ’em and sold 
’em at the hotel for eating—” 

“So long,” said Kenneth. 

“This ain’t your corner,” said the new 


“T’m goin’ a new way,” declared Ken- 
neth, and walked off very fast indeed. 
He put his head down and began run- 
ning before he reached the last corner, 
and ran harder and harder, until, at his 
own steps, he ran right into the arms of 
the lady who hadn’t gone to eall on Mrs 
Parker, after all. 

“Why, why,” said Kenneth, and then 
he suddenly tucked his face into the soft 
place a little boy in trouble is entitled 
to find in his mother’s shoulder, and cried 
very hard. And the little up-and-down 


mother carried the great big boy into 


the house, and they sat down in the 
leather chair near the fireplace, and— 
and then the great big boy felt himself 
disgraced for life as the door opened 
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again and the Practical Father came in. 
Kenneth sadly recognized the futility of 
denying wet tears. 

“T’m erying ’cause my grandmother’s 
dead,” he said defiantly, sitting up very 
straight in his mother’s lap; “ and maybe 
I’m goin’ to have the hippin’ ecough—’nd 
—nd die.” And with such legitimate 
eause for woe, he cried harder than ever. 

“T think I understand,” said the Prac- 
tical Father, refleetively. But it was not 
for some time that the little boy could be 
roused to an interest in the contents 
of his father’s overcoat pockets, even 
though led to suppose that chestnuts 
might be had for the searching. It takes 
time to reeover from one’s crushing grief 
at the death of a grandmother; neither 
ehestnuts nor any other form of philos- 
ophy avail much in the first bad quarter 
of an hour. 


Even to a boy without a dog, Christ- 
mas holds it own charm. And this par- 
ticular Christmas morning presented an 
unusually brilliant array of things the 
heart desires. Kenneth was now per- 
feetly certain of what he had long sus- 
pected, that his father must be the richest 
man in all the world. Gifts were scattered 
around in most distracting fashion. It 


“** Rather, isn’t this Christmas certainly the best ever?’ 
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was all very well for a boy to humor 
his parents by seeming to believe with 
them in the existence of a Santa Claus, 
but Kenneth was very sure that the Prac- 
tical Father was the one who knew about 
the best makes of locomotives and bob 
sleds and automobiles. The little mother 
sat near the window and smiled down 
at the boy on the floor. What a nice, 
twisty way the sun had of settling on 
her hair, Kenneth thought. The Practi- 
eal Father stood near the door and smiled 
down at the little mother as if he liked 
it too. 

“Well, old chap,” he said presently, 
“isn’t this quite the best Christmas 
ever?” 

Now, why did he need to put it just 
that way? Kenneth gulped hard and 
very quickly, but he knew himself for 
a diplomat as he brought out his answer 
promptly and with skillful emphasis. 
“Oh, a beautiful Christmas, Father, 
dear!” For surely a father like this was 
worth making sacrifices for. He couldn’t 
help it that his question made a boy 
remember those other times when Blumper 
had capered and barked around the pres- 
ents. Father must never, never know 


what a very big hole Blumper had left. 

“Mother,” he said gustily, in a sud- 
den accession of pride, “isn’t our father 
a charming fellow!” 

Now, why was the Practical Father 
laughing so immoderately? “Run into 
the hall, Ken, for a minute,” he said— 
“No, this door,” and then, as he opened 
it quickly, there was a lump of something 
yellow and hairy, that yelped and jumped 
and wagged and licked all at once, and 
while the yellow, hairy thing wiggled and 
squirmed Kenneth threw his arms tight 
around it and sat down on the floor again 
very suddenly and cried—cried in a way 
that no father could tolerate for a mo- 
ment. But the queerest thing about it 
all was that the little up-and-down mother 
really seemed to be erying too. Ken- 
neth knew that she jumped up and ran 
over to the Practical Father and cried 
out in a funny choked way, “ Bless your 
heart, how ever did you do it?” 

“Father,” said Kenneth presently, 
evading Blumper’s tongue with some dif- 
fieulty, “isn’t this Christmas certainly the 
best ever?” 

“T think so,” said the Practical Father, 
emphatically. 


A Juvenile View of Christmas 
By M. B. H. 


T WAS a children’s Christmas service, 

a veritable sacrifice to the Christ child, 

when the little people of a rich up- 
town parish made their gifts in his name 
to the little people of the poor. The church 
was hung with Christmas garlands starred 
with searlet poinsettias. In place of 
the communion table stood a wreathed 
manger, and toward it down the long 
aisles streamed the children, their arms 
full of beribboned parcels to lay their 
gifts in the cradle of the King. 

No vicarious parental offerings were 
these. The children brought of their 
very own—used toys, books made pre- 
cious by much thumbing, tested joys to 
pass on to those who had none. 

Under the flood of gifts the manger 
swiftly overflowed and the mound of 
white packages grew and grew till it 
reached the proportions of a monumental 
eairn. And still the files of serious-eyed 


children pressed on down the aisles, the 
choir softly singing the old words, 

“We three Kings of Orient are.” 

It was a pretty sight. But looking 
down from my post in the gallery upon 
the crowding little figures, I could not 
help wondering how muelh all this meant 
to the children. Just then my eye fell 
on two of my own kin, their arms bul- 
ging with bundles, their eyes with eager- 
ness. I determined to lie in wait for 
them at the church door and get a peep 
at the ceremony through their honest 
eyes. I had no need to coax them to 
talk; they were at the period when a 
thought in the brain is a thought on 
the tongue. They told me all about it, 
skipping round me the while like a pair 
of distracted kittens. 

“No, sister, it wasn’t a box; it was 
the manger where Jesus was born. 
And—” 
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“We got all our broken toys.” (This 
from sister. Their discourse is commonly 
antiphonal.) “and our old books—” 

It was I who broke in this time, deteet- 
ing a contemptuous note in the narra- 
tor’s voice. “ Weren’t they nice books?” 

“No!” from both. “Horrible old 
things that we didn’t like. And we took 
that old game of ring-toss that we always 
perfectly hated, and—” 

“A doll with her wig off, only Katie 
stuck it on with glue—” 

“ And some stencils we never could do 
anything with—” 

“And a printing press that wouldn’t 
work—” 

“ And some old barrel hoops.” 

“No, sister, they were those horrid 
musical hoops with the bells off.” 

“ But, chickabiddies,” I cried, “ if they 
were all spoiled, why did you take them 
to the manger? Think how disappointed 
the poor children that get them will be.” 

“No, they won't, Auntie,” objected 
the boy. “ They'll like ’em. Katie said 
so. For, you know,” this with an inde- 
_ seribable air of wisdomishness, “ poor 
- children don’t know much!” 

So this was what had come of the 
manger and all the pretty pageantry— 
poor children don’t know much! 

The mother of those children is all 


but fanatically generous, and the chicks 
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themselves are by nature as unselfish as 
it is in youngsters to be. And behold, 
we had tried to teach them the beauty 
of giving, and the strong logie of the 
faets had turned the lesson into con- 
tempt for the poor! 

I told that story to the mother, and 
you should have seen her open her eyes. 
It was true that the toys prepared for 
the manger had been those for which her 
own children did not care, many of them 
being the injudicious gifts of distant 
relatives, costly, but suited to children 
years older than her pair. Not one toy 
but, if defeetive, had been earefully 
mended and refurbished, made thor- 
oughly fit to delight the eyes of the most 
fastidious child. Her children had 
worked away busily with glue and paint 
and varnish, and she thought they thor- 
oughly understood. Alas! so they did— 
too well. Beneath the bright paint and 
varnish they still saw the discarded toy, 
they saw straight through the subter- 
fuges of that cheap charity which gives 
to others what it does not want itself. 

Next Christmas that particular mother 
means that giving shall mean something 
different in her nursery. What though 
it be with weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, her babes are to learn the chas- 
tened blessedness of the real charity that 
costs! 


Nooks and Playrooms for Children 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


HE life of a child is imaginative, 
and is stimulated by the picturesque- 
ness and eharm of its surroundings. 

The world of a ehild is distinetive and 
worthy of its own architectural setting. 
This setting need not be large. Even a 
nook offers great possibilities. This nook 
may be a part of the family living room, 
a sheltered corner of a reception hall or a 
window seat in the mother’s upstairs sit- 
ting room. Sometimes a dormer window 
in an attic room can easily be transformed 
into a fascinating spot for childish rev- 
erie and play. 

In planning a children’s nook, a long 
easement window with plenty of sun- 
shine is best, but even a single sash win- 
dow can be made to give happy results. 
If the nook is large enough, it should 
have cozy seats, but even a small nook 


ean be delightful if it is raised a step up 
from the general floor level and fittingly 
railed in. Much of the success of a nook 
depends upon its pleasing proportions 
and upon its architeetural detail. A nook 
twelve feet long and six feet deep is of 
size. If its length must be shorter, 
the depth should be proportionately the 
same. The architectural details should be 
simple and yet have a certain spontaneous 
youthfulness. Architectural details have 
subtleties all their own. A nook can be 
made aged through the thickness of its 
girders and youthful through the curves 
of a rail; dignified through the propor- 
tions of a panel and playful through the 
shape of a post top. 
An aleove often makes an attractive 
playroom, not only attractive in itself, 
but in the life and interest it lends to 
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the room of which it is a part. A low 
wainscoting and a horizontal strip con- 
tinuing the line of the low triple windows 
give a childish effect, which is empha- 
sized by the low broadness of the toy 
cabinet. The toy cabinet is the very 
opposite of the toy box. A toy box is a 
giant disrespecter of toy life. A toy 
eabinet is a model of patience and neat- 
ness. The life of a toy should be precious 
to a child, and the toy cabinet where each 
plaything has a place of its own is a 
teacher of humaneness and _ lovingness. 
Its shelves and partitions should be put 
up with a special regard for the toys it 
must shelter. If they are cleverly ar- 
ranged, they will be a strong incentive to 
orderliness, for a child has an innate love 
for clever compartments. Can’t you re- 
member how fascinating the tiny trays 
and hat boxes of your doll’s trunk were? 
In the same way, a doll’s bureau is a 
childish delight through the quaintness 
and variety of its small drawers. As 
for a writing desk, while to a parent its 
virtue depends upon the comfort with 
which a child can write at it, to the 
child its special excellence lies in the 
number of its pigeonholes. 

No child objects to comfort in a chair, 
but the definition of a comfortable chair 
is as much a matter of individual prefer- 
ence with children as with grown people. 
Surely a wing chair is the very symbol 
of chair comfort. Yet a lover of reclin- 
ing will find it too straight-backed. There 
are all kinds of easy chairs for children, 
but if you want a child’s chair that can 
be taken from room to room and be 
friendly with any grown-up furniture 
that it may meet, a wicker chair will 
have the advantage. Another advantage 
it has is the way it can be freshened up. 
It may be its natural color one year, but 
the very next Christmas you ean stain 
it or paint it in the latest fashion. Many 
stains are used on wicker—willow and 
forest green, weathered gray, nut brown, 
sealing-wax red, Indian yellow, delft 
blue and ebony, not to mention French 
enameling, gilding and bronzing. A seat 
eushion and back rest add greatly to 
the chair’s transformation. For these 
such materials as Belfast homespun flax 
and Alhambra linen in solid colors and 
figured Aberdeen linen and cretonnes are 
very good. 

Children always find uses for stools. 
Poreh swings, benches and corner seats 
are greatly to be desired. One of these 
ean often be made the center of interest. 
A corner seat is a lovely place for tea 
parties and for quiet evening games. A 


swing will readily make a playroom of 
a garden room. A garden room for a 
child’s playroom should be more than an 
inelosed piazza. It should have a cellar 
beneath it and its walls should be impen- 
etrable to drafts. If properly built, its 
wealth of sunshine and its outdoor atmos- 
phere will make it an excellent place for 
the child’s daytime. Its charm will, of 
course, depend largely upon its view, 
but much can be accomplished by the 
artistic spacing of the window frames and 
by interesting sash divisions. 

On December evenings there is no hap- 
pier occupation for a father and mother 
than the making of toys. The making 
of the four-poster that is shown in the 
garden room has fascinations all its own. 
While the father is engrossed in the 
miniature eabinet work, the mother can 
revel in the luxury of hair mattresses, 
tiny feather pillows, lace-edged sheets, 
old-fashioned quilts and silken hangings. 
There is no better way for grown people 
to feel their old-time Christmas enthu- 
siasm than this custom of making chil- 
dren’s toys. 

A few evenings ago I read about the 
Heritage crafts schools at Chailey, Sussex, 
England, which were established by the 
Bermondsey university settlement for 
erippled children. The idea is similar 
to that of Mrs Fish’s erafts school for 
crippled children in New York, to give 
poor, unwanted, crippled children a chance 
of independence and self-support. The 
description and the enumeration of the 
toys that these children make after old 
English designs make one long to buy 
them. It would surely double the joy of 
Christmas giving to feel that we were 
helping these unfortunate children to a 
possibility of happy and useful living. 

A playroom should always be cheerful. 
It should make a distinct color appeal, 
dependent more upon color contrasts than 
upon color blendings. A playroom should 
not only be a place where a ehild can 
amuse itself; it should be a helpful factor 
in the child’s development. The wall- 
paper shops have many interesting nurs- 
ery friezes at very moderate prices, but 
somehow I should like to change the nurs- 
ery pictures to keep pace with the child’s 
growth and receptivity. A low-paneled 
wainscoting could be made to offer good 
spots for pictures. It would not necessar- 
ily have to be made of wood. It could be 
of a woven wall covering divided into 
panels by wooden strips. Such a wains- 
coting could be of ultramarine blue-and- 
white painted strips with a light water- 
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colored wall above and a rich red rug 
below. 

In our illustration, we have used sub- 
jects of young life: The Little Mother, 
by John W. Alexander; The Girl with 
Cherries, by Champney (after Russell) ; 
The End of the Day, by Kendall; Off 
for Sehool, by Wheeler; Master Hare, 
by Reynolds; Mother and Child, by Neu- 
huys; The First Love, by Jessie Willeox 
Smith. In our illustration we have used 
prints of a popular make, but the maga- 
zines offer much inspiration to a plan like 
this. There is a wealth of lovely color 
in the modern magazine as well as an 
unprecedented interest in child life. Such 
illustrations as Elizabeth Shippen Green’s 
Making a house, The green singing 
book; Charlotte Harding’s Brad and I 
scrambled down to the crooked limb; Jes- 
sie Willeox Smith’s The green door, The 
garden wall and The lily pond; Walter 
Appleton Clark’s Resting her cheek on 
David’s thatch of yellow hair, are excel- 
lent picture decorations as well as stories. 
The pictures in the panels should be 
changed as soon as the interest in them 
wanes and from year to year they should 
lead on to a wider and wider view of the 
world. Part of the pleasure of arrang- 
ing these exhibits would be in studying 
the taste and the development of interest 
in the child. The other part would be 
keeping in close touch with the world of 
pictures and illustrations. 

The dramatic instinct is strong in chil- 
dren, and the playroom can easily furnish 
a stage setting. A stage, however, that 
is only a stage is not only a luxury, but 
at times even an inconvenient and un- 
wanted luxury. It is better to arrange it 
so it ean serve other purposes as well. 
A low platform across one end of a 
rectangular room with posts and balus- 
trades is both practical and picturesque. 
The illustration shows it ready for the 
play, but when the theatrical season is 
over the stage curtain and scenery are 
hung on shade rollers and the four cur- 
tains that portion off that mysterious 
world known as “ behind the scenes” can 
easily be taken down and stored in the 
playroom closet. The platform is then 
an interesting space division, a place 
apart for the doll’s household furniture, 
for desks and school books, or, when a 
boy is old enough, for a carpenter bench 
and tool chest. 

The trend in domestic architecture at 
present is towards simplification of the 
house plan. Just as the living room is 
a condensation of several rooms in the 
old-fashioned house plan, so the upstairs 
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rooms have broadened their usefulness. 
With the general prevalence of private 
bathrooms and wardrobe closets, the bed- 
rooms can conveniently serve as indi- 
vidual sitting rooms and the child’s bed- 
room can easily be used as a playroom. 
This double use need not detract from the 
healthfulness of the bedroom nor from 
its attractiveness as a playroom. 

The way we have shown in the bedroom 
illustration usually has a great attraction 
for children. Of course the details can 
vary greatly. Sometimes a railing will be 
much more attractive than the paneled 
partition we have used. A child will not 
mind such differences as long as you, don’t 
forget the bench. In this illustration we 
have shown what we consider a truly 
youthful mantel. When we first saw it 
it seemed indisputably a modern English 
design, but we have since found out that 
it was designed and exeeuted by W. J. 
Stokvis of Arnhem, Holland. Does it 
not illustrate in a beautiful way how 
charming simplicity can be? Of course, 
its beauty depends not only upon its de- 
sign, but upon the proper choice of mate- 
rial and a harmonious color combination, 
as well as in the carefulness of its work- 
manship. 

Striped wallpapers such as we have 
shown in this bedroom are very popular 
this season. The English fiber papers 
come in very effective stripes, but for a 
ehild’s bedroom the lighter papers with 
a broken color effect, as in a woven tex- 
tile and with stripes of softly blending 
shades, are very fitting. They come in 
pleasant yellows, in grayish blue, in 
rose and rose lavender, and several shades 
of green. 

In our illustrations we have considered 
only the needs of the small child, but not 
because the needs of older boys and girls 
are not equally suggestive. How much a 
workshop, for instance, can mean to a 
boy! And a girl’s bedroom should not 
only satisfy her girlish love of prettiness, 
but should quicken her interest in all 
that makes for beauty of surroundings. 
In the Christmas number the thought of 
the small child is paramount, and 
throughout this Christmas month there 
are no problems that will so please our 
department “ Furnishing in Good Taste” 
as the problems of children. It is inter- 
ested in children’s rooms, in ehildren’s 
furniture and toys. It knows something 
of New York toy shops and what they 
afford, and it is very willing to inerease 
this knowledge for the sake of the small 
child. 
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A garden room, which is more than an inclosed piazza, having a cellar beneath and walls which drafts cannot 
penetrate 


| PLAYROOMS FOR CHILDREN | 
a = 
A casement window ideally treated by means of cozy seats and a raised floor for a children’s nook 
| 


; 


An alcove made into an attractive playroom by moe of a low wainscoting and the low broadness of the toy 
cabinet 


THY 


A low platform across one end of a room, while serving as the children’s play nook, may on occasion be turned 
into a miniature stage 
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A child's bedroom charmingly simple in treatment, yet always a delight to the little folks 


PLAYROOMS FOR CHILDREN | 
o 
| 
A low-paneled wainscot, affording opportunity for the use of pictures, which can be changed as interest in them 
wanes 
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Illustrated by Grey Fanchot 


F COURSE she will 
lose some money,” 
seolded the senior 
member. “ This panic 
isn’t going to stop be- 
cause one pampered 
old lady howls.” “ She 
wants one of us to 

ooo 404 go up there again 

this morning,’ wor- 
ried his partner, re- 
ferring to the letter 
in his hand. “We 
don’t want to offend her, and yet—” 

“Oh, well, send the Emperor; his time 
isn’t quite so valuable.” And Mr Den- 
nison turned to a clamoring telephone. . 

The young man in the outer room, af- 
fectionately called “the Emperor” for 
reasons that began with the first name of 
Maximilian, but did not end there, ae- 
cepted the mission with a philosophic 
calm that no one had ever seen ruffled. 
The overeoat he put on fell in sharp, 
sweeping lines from its beautifully squared 
shoulders, his immaculate derby sat on his 
smooth head like a crown, the tone of his 
dull mauve necktie was exactly repro- 
duced in his heavy silk socks. The stenog- 
rapher in the corner caught her breath, 
her eyes falling away from the mag- 
nifieent vision as he stood with stick 
pressed under one arm, pulling on his 
gloves. Mr Dennison, emerging from 
his office, paused to smile with twinkling 
appreciation at the six feet of superb 
youth. 

“As a proof of solveney, Max, you’re 
invaluable to the firm,’ he commented. 
“Soothe the old lady all you legitimately 
ean, but don’t make things too roseate. 
She’s got to swallow her losses like the 
rest of us.” 

“All right, sir;’ and Max went se- 
renely on his mission, wholly unconscious 
of the burning heart behind the type- 
writer. That “sir” of his was strangely 
overwhelming to Miss Rooney. That he, 
the young Emperor, should so humble 
himself to dry, wrinkled middle age! 


More than one pair of eyes dwelt on 
him lingeringly as he made his way 
uptown. The ingenuous freshness of his 
face, his magnificent lack of nerves, 
marked him apart from the hurrying, 
sallow, careworn crowd. Even the aged 
butler who admitted him to the Madox 
drawing room showed signs of rheumatic 
alaerity. 

It was a gloomy room, long and nar- 
row, furnished with the elaborate ugli- 
ness of the late fifties. A fantastic chair, 
whose black walnut arms and legs sug- 
gested the writhings of a suffering spider, 
offered a square of tufted blue satin as 
a seat, and Max took experimental pos- 
session of it, venturing to push back for 
a few inches the draperies that muffled 
the long windows. The shaft of light 
threw him into bright relief against the 
background of aged dimness. 

His ecard, meanwhile, was traveling 
slowly up toward the room overhead, 
where an old lady was seated before 
a mirror, while a maid nearly as old 
brushed her abundant white hair. On 
the floor by the window crouched a girl, 
looking on with a sort of patient diseon- 


tent in her dark eyes. The older woman. 


was still handsome, and gave an impres- 
sion of being exceedingly well eared for: 
there were eushions behind her back and 
under her feet, her silk dressing gown 
was lined with the softest white wool, 
while a sereen eut off the chance of 
drafts. Her eyelids, drooping with habit- 
ual protest, foretold the plaintive note 
in her voice. 

“My dear Ceeilia, if you had ever 
lived in a large family, you would not 
harp so on the subject of sisters and 
brothers,” she was complaining. “TI ean’t 
be expected to remember details fifty 
vears back. Miriam and I were just 
like any other two sisters. I don’t think 
we enjoyed the relationship especially.” 

“You must have had nice times to- 
gether, Grandmother. Two girls couldn’t 
help it.” 

“Perhaps. But.I was very frail, and 
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she was not at all considerate. She 
thought only of herself.” . 

“Tt was a home,” persisted the girl, 
her head drooping against the window 
sill. 

“Well, and haven’t you always had a 
home?’’ re- 
turned Mrs Ma- 
dox, studying 
her eyes with a 
hand mirror. 

“T’ve always 
had a_house;” 
the murmur was 
too low to reach 
her grandmoth- 
er, but it set 
ablaze a long- 
smoldering pro- 
test. “ Grand- 
mother, I am 
twenty - five!” 
she spoke with 
nervous _insist- 
ence. “Am I 
never to have 
any home life 
like other girls? 
Isn’t there even 
a second cousin 
somewhere?” 

“Why, Ce- 
cilia!” Mrs Ma- 
dox’s__ surprise 
attested to the 
novelty of the 
outbreak. “ How 
ungratefully 
you talk! You 
think only of 
yourself. If I 
had not been 
such a sufferer 
—Bertha, some- 
one knocked— 
such a_persist- 
ent sufferer—” 
She broke off to 
frown the 
card that was 
offered her. “ Mr 
Maximilian 
Ward. Why, 
who—oh, repre- 
senting—well, I 
certainly think 
Mr Dennison 
might have come himself. Cecilia, please 
go down and tell this person—Maximilian ; 
what a name!—that he will have to wait 
until IT am dressed.” A look of acute 
distress crossed the girl’s face. 


+ amazingly shy, yet spirited” 
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“Oh, Grandmother, can’t Forbes tell 
him?” 

“Don’t be egotistical, Cecilia. Shyness 
is nothing in the world but egotism. You 
were complaining that you wanted com- 
pany two minutes ago. Tell him that I 
shall be half an 
hour at least. I 
would not have 
kept Mr Denni- 
son so long, but 
if he chooses to 
send a subordi- 
nate—” And she 
turned resolute- 
ly back to her 
hand mirror. 

Cecilia went 
miserably down- 
stairs, rehears- 
ing her little 
speech, nerved 
for some grave 
and elderly man 
of business. On 
the threshold of 
the drawing 
room she came 
to abrupt 
pause. The cur- 
tain had been 
pushed back, 
and all the youth 
in the world 
seemed to have 
been gathered 
up into a sud- 
den apparition 
against a streak 
of sunlight. 

Max saw only 
a slight, dark 
girl, amazingly 
shy, yet spir- 
ited. She came 
forward with a 
brave disregard 
of the eolor 
deepening in her 
thin brown 
cheeks. 

“My grand- 
mother is so very 
sorry that she 
must keep you 
waiting,” she 
said, and the 
pretty courtesy of her smile made the 
unmistakable gasp in her voice very 
appealing. “She was not well this morn- 
ing, and so is only just up. Are you 
in a very great hurry?” 
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“No hurry at all;” he had almost 
added “my dear,’ in his kindly desire 
to make it easier for her. Shyness was 
a totally unexplored sensation to Max. 
In this pretty, well-dressed girl, it was 
as surprising as in a princess. His 
reassuring intention evidently reached her, 
for she forced herself to a tentative seat 
on the tightly buttoned cheeks of a blue 
satin ottoman with gold legs. Her desire 
to run away was so evident that he found 
himself slipping back into his chair with 
the quiet caution of a woodsman. 

The ensuing payse seemed to Cecilia 
Madox a dire social breach. She had no 
idea that she could suggest delicate wild- 
wood similes, or indeed anything but a 
monument of awkward dumbness. Yet 
what topie of hers could possibly interest 
this embodiment of superb youth? How 
eould he find her anything but stiff and 
bookish and alien, since she had grown up 
in a library where she dreamed more 
than she read, and whence no one young 
ever summoned her? It seemed to her 
that the pause grew and grew, as a little 
erack that could have been stepped across 
might widen into a chasm requiring a 
blind and desperate leap. That Max did 
not hold out a friendly hand to help her 
over was due solely to his wonder at 
any creature so flutteringly shy yet so 
gracefully lovely in this banal drawing 
room. He had a vague feeling that his 
voice would sound startlingly loud; and so 
he+waited as he might have waited for a 
doe to come out in the Maine woods, 


wholly untroubled by the social aspect ~ 


of the silence. 

She took the leap, erushing the ecard 
in her fingers. “ Were you named after 
someone in your family?” Months after- 
ward she could laugh at this beginning, 
but Max would never admit that there 
was anything unusual about it. 

“Yes, my grandfather,” he told her, 
and wondered at the troubled tide of red 
that had swept over her face, leaving her 
eyes touched with tears. All the proper 
beginnings were crowding upon her now, 
but he had gone cheerfully ahead with 
the absurd topic. “It used to be rather 
a hard name to carry when I was a little 
chap at school. You know how kids tor- 
ment each other about anything like that.” 

She shook her head. “TI don’t know. 
I never went to school,” she said, and he 
saw with satisfaction that he had touched 
on-a real interest. Her poise on the otto- 
man lost some of its rigidity. “TI always 
had governesses.” He nodded, as though 
he might have known it. 
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“ Wasn’t that rather dismal?” he asked 
confidentially. Her face lighted magic- 
ally,but she did not answer except by 
that sudden smile. He was conscious of 
some delicate loyalty back of her silence, 
and felt a momentary fear of her, a sense 
of complexities beyond the grasp of his 
simple male straightforwardness. “ My 
mother tried a governess once, but the 
girls were too much for her,” he added, to 
erase the question. 

“You have sisters?” she asked quickly. 
He admitted to three, “back home.” 
“ And they live in a real home?” She 
was surprisingly eager. Her air of 
arrested flight had quite vanished. 

“Why, I suppose so. It is the house 
we were all born in.” 

“A big old house, with sun coming 
in all round, and outside blinds and a 
veranda and a sewing room and open 
fires and old leather chairs?” He was 
nodding assent to each item. “And a 
brown attic with a rocking horse and a 
eradle in it and chests of queer old 
clothes that you used to dress up in?” 

Max laughed. “I am not sure about 
the cradle, but there’s a busted velocipede. 
How did you know?” 

She could not tell him that she had 
dreamed out a home and lived in it 
half her life. 


“Oh, I know!” she said. “ Didn’t 
leaving it nearly kill you?” 
He looked surprised. “ Well, I gen- 


erally get back for a week or two in the 
summer,” he explained. 

“T wish you could tell me about your 
sisters, but of course you can’t—no one 
ever can who has them,” she said wist- 
fully. “It must be the darlingest rela- 
tion—two sisters, or a sister and a big 
brother. And then a mother, too—oh, 
a real home must be very wonderful!” 
The Emperor was studying her dubiously. 

“Why, I—I guess it is,” he admitted. 
Then his brow cleared. «Pl tell you 
what: I’ve got some pictures of my home 
and people. Would you care to see 
them? May I bring them up some after- 
noon ?” 

A slow step and a sound of trailing 
silk were heard in the hall, and they both 
rose. 

“Oh, will you?” she exclaimed, putting 
out her hand. Then all her shyness 
rushed back again. She shrank away 
as her grandmother entered, and a mo- 
ment later he could hear her feet flying 
lightly up the stairs. 

The Emperor returned downtown with 
a new thoughtfulness upon him a 
thoughtfulness that deepened in the weeks 
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*** So this is Cecilia !’"’ 


that followed. He fell into a way of 
leaving the office early several nights a 
week, and presently, in his calm, direct 
fashion, he spoke of this to Mr Dennison. 

“TI get here rather earlier mornings 
now. I don’t think I am leaving any- 
thing undone,” he explained. Mr Denni- 
son, tipped back in his swing chair, 
twinkled up at him appreciatively. 

“Going courting?” he asked, by way 
of a joke. 

“Yes sir,” was the serene answer that 
momentarily took the humor out of his 
sails, though he roared over it later. 


“Well, good luck to you!” was all he 
could say. 

Max, orthodox in all things, sent his 
lady offerings of flowers—but they were 
usually small, delicate flowers of a thrill- 
ing perfume, like freesias or lilies-of-the- 
valley; by so much had love sharpened 
his pereeptions. He had sent many a 
girl eandy in his day, but to lay choeo- 
lates before Cecilia would have seemed 
in his eyes gross. For he was very 
wholly and honestly on his knees. Cecilia, 
meanwhile, lived in warm dreams of home 
life, of a mother who ealled this splendid 
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being “my son,” and sisters 
blessedly privileged to treat 
him as a brother. Ah, how 
deliciously one might treat 
a brother—the little playful- 
ness, the intimacy, the burn- 
ing warmth of home love! The 
darling dream, at first, kept 
her blind to what was pend- 
ing. Then, forced to see, she 
fell into black despair. For 
it was clear to any just eye 
that the Emperor must marry 
a princess, a beautiful, brave, 
dashing girl who could enter 
a drawing room with a sweep 
—not a shy, brown starveling 
who flushed to the point of 
tears over an introduction. 
When she discovered that she 
was older than he, she real- 
ized that the end of the world 
had come and that she must 
never see him again. She 
wrote him a cramped, chilly 
line to say so. 

Max answered the note in 
person. 

“T’ll wait just as long as 
you say, but you’re going to 
marry me,” he stated, and she 
wrung her hands in anguished 
helplessness. 

“Tt is not fair to you!” she 
stammered. “I belong to 
books and old, quiet things; 
I’m not—a suecess. What 
right have I to—to splen- 
dor?” 

“T don’t know what you’re 
talking about ;” the male dir- 
ectness of the answer came 
down like a hammer on the 
wriggling subtleties that were 
causing her such panie. “I 
love you. There is nothing 
really the matter, you know,” 
he added, and for the first 
time he put his arms about 
her. That settled it, of 
course. Cecilia yielded with 
a gush of tears, and tried in 
her happiness to ignore the 
persistent, guilty sense that 
she was doing him a great 
and irreparable wrong. 

Mrs Madox approved the 
engagement, but was so dis- 
tressed at the prospect of a 
wedding and the consequent 
effect on her health that Max 
took matters into his own 


“* Well, Max, you are just as magnificent as ever, aren’t you!’ 


she commented 
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hands. The result was a cordial letter 
from his mother inviting Cecilia to come 
to them for Christmas week and be 
married very quietly in “ Max’s old 
home.” He watched her read it with a 
deepening smile. Her face was that of a 
devotee before a vision. 

“Oh!” she eried. “Oh!” 

“T thought as much,” he observed. 


“We shall be there in half an hour 
now,” said Max, and smiled at Cecilia’s 
look of terror. “ They don’t bite,’ he 
added. She managed to smile, feebly, at 
herself. 

“Tt is going to be so darling,” she re- 
minded herself, leaning closer to him for 
courage. “Think of the quiet, lovely 
dignity of a wedding in a real home, 
Max! Only, I don’t see how they can 
help thinking that you have made a 
mistake,” she added with a sigh. 

His hand found hers on the seat be- 
tween them. “ Rot,” he commented copn- 
fortably. 

“Have you told them that I am older 
than you?” Cecilia referred to this very 
often, to show that she was not sensitive 
about it. 

“T don’t believe I ever thought to. 
T’ll telegraph it ahead from the next sta- 
tion, if you like.” She turned back from 
the wintry landscape to laugh at him. 

“Let me say the girls over,” she sug- 
gested. “ Adelaide is big and handsome 
and goes out a great deal, but doesn’t do 
much.” 

“Tnfernally lazy,’ supplemented Ade- 
laide’s brother. 

“Phebe is pretty and blond and goes 
into everything head first.” 

“Generally unhooked somewhere, and 
always losing her purse,’ Max added. 
“She’s a good fellow.” 

“And Nina? I don’t know as much 
about Nina.” 

“Well, I don’t either. Never could 
make her out. She is the only homely 
one in the family—” 

“Of the girls, you mean?” 

“Tn the entire family, miss; and so 
she tries to make herself look worse— 
plasters her hair down and won’t dress 
properly. She’s too much for me, but 
you’ll probably make her out.” 

“T think I shall be friends with Nina,” 
she assented warmly. No phase of hu- 
man sensitiveness was baffling to Cecilia. 
Then the whistle sounded with sickening 
significance, and Max rose to take down 
their bags and umbrellas. 

A blind, confused interval followed. 
Cecilia was dazedly conscious of being 


very much kissed, of high voices all talk- 
ing at once, of a whirling drive through 
the December dusk, then of a wide, old- 
fashioned hall streaming with light and 
a little elderly woman who smiled at her 
nervously and said, “ So this is Cecilia!” 

The words cleared away some of the 
mists. The bewildering crowd of young 
women resolved itself into three big girls, 
and the voices had mercifully died down. 
_ put a reassuring hand on her shoul- 

er. 

“She is seared half to death, but she’s 
glad to be here,” he said, with his usual 
directness. Cecilia laughed with the 
others, her color rushing back. 

.“T know what she wants,” and Mrs 
Ward turned her to the living room with 
a kindly hand, “a good cup of tea. She 
must be just tuckered out.” 

“Mother!” The protest burst simul- 
taneously from the two older girls. 
“ Tuckered!” 

“Excuse me, dears. I meant very 
tired,’ Mrs Ward apologized. 

“T don’t see why mother shouldn’t say 
‘tuckered’ if she wants to,’ spoke up 
Nina in a earefully controlled voice. 


She was, as Max had said, the homely” 


one: her thin brown hair was banded 
down exaggeratedly over her ears, and 
her ugly little collar, coming half way 
up her throat, was defiantly unbecom- 
ing. “I am sure it is better than some 
of the expressions you girls use.” Ade- 
laide ignored the comment, but Phebe 
turned on her hotly: 

“Well, what, for instance?” 

Nina’s voice was still more carefully 
modulated. “I am not making any spe- 
cific charges, Phebe. I think we are all 
rather careless in our English, that is 
all. I realize it, being so much with 
Lady Violet.” 

Phebe turned away from her with a 
suppressed note of scorn and took the 
chair by the tea table. “Here, I will 
pour it,” she said, waving her mother’s 
fumbling hands away. “ Cream, Cecilia, 
or lemon?” 

“Lemon, please.” Cecilia, who had 
been mortally embarrassed during the 
past few moments, ventured to lift her 
eyes, expecting a circle of angry, lower- 
ing faces; but perfect serenity seemed 
to prevail. No one even looked morti- 
fied. 

“Tt’s jolly to be back,” Max commented 
at that moment, looking about him from 
the hearth rug with an air of contented 
recognition. 

“Tt is good to have you, dear,” re- 
turned his mother, so warmly that Ce- 
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cilia’s eyes filled. That was the mother 
voice of her dreams. 

“T have wanted so much to see Max’s 
home,” she said with shy impulsiveness. 
“This is just the sort of house I have 
always longed for.” 

“Ts it, dear?” Mrs Ward looked sur- 
prisedly about the big, worn, pleasant 


room. “ My girls are always wanting 2 
new one. They think this isn’t stylish 
enough.” 


“ Mother!” the dual protest burst forth 
again. “It simply isn’t suited to our 
needs,” Phebe added. “ Stylish! What 
a horrid way of putting it!” 

“Lady Violet thinks it is charming. 
She says it has real distinetion,” put in 
Nina with an air of quiet finality that 
brought both girls down on her. 

“Oh, Lady Violet! Do let us off Lady 
Violet for this one night!” 

“Who is she?” asked Max. 

“ A stupid, dowdy little Englishwoman 
who would be of no earthly importance 
at home,” Phebe explained. “But Nina 
is so dazzled by her title—” 

“T don’t think this is very interesting 
to Cecilia,” broke in Nina softly. “I 
will tell you about Lady Violet some 
other time, Max. She is a very dear 
friend of mine.” She rose. “I promised 
to run over to her for a minute before 
dinner. Will you exeuse me, Cecilia?” 
And she left them with a constrained 
little smile that did not mitigate her 
plainness. 

“Nina gets more unendurable all the 
time,” commented Adelaide placidly from 
the depths of her chair. 

“Oh, Adelaide!” reproved her mother. 

“Well, she does.” And Adelaide put 
two fingers over her mouth by way of 
apology fora yawn. She was red-echeeked 
and brown-eyed, very handsome in a 
big, bright, obvious way. Her eyes were 
on Cecilia, but they did not smile at her 
as Phebe’s did. Not that they were 
unfriendly—merely passive. “ Phebe has 
been planning a week of frightful dis- 
sipation for you, Cecilia,’ she added. 
“T maintained that it would all bore 
vou to tears; but she wanted the exeuse to 
give some parties.” 

“ Adelaide decided it would bore you 
beeause she didn’t want to take any 
trouble,” Phebe flashed out. “ It seemed 
to me only decent that Cecilia should 
meet Max’s old friends. They’re wild to 
see her.” 

“They want to betray my past,” ob- 
served Max, setting down his empty eup. 
“Now, aren’t you going to let this young 
woman rest before dinner?” 
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“Yes, dear, you must;” that warm 
mother note again thrilled Ceeilia, banish- 
ing for the moment the deepening chill 
of dismay. She clung to Mrs Ward’s 
hand. 

“TI have so longed to know you,” she 
said as they went up the stairs. 

Mrs Ward was almost pathetically 
touched at this recognition of her place 
in the family. She brought Cecilia funny 
little old pictures of Max as a ehild, 
and they were still deep in eager talk 
half an hour later when the subject of 
it came to the door and commanded that 
Cecilia should be left in quiet. 

“She isn’t used to all this. You'll kill 
her among you,” he declared as_ his 
mother obediently slipped away. “ Well, 
do you like it?” he added, bending over 
her with an inquiring smile. Cecilia, 
her heart flooded with the warmth of 
= past half hour, flung her arms about 


“J love it, I love it!” she cried. “ Oh, 
Max, your mother! And she has given 
me these darling pietures!” 

“You poor little soul,” he murmured. 
“You are going to have all the home life 
that can be jammed into ten days. And 
then—” 

“ And then?” 

“Now, lie down and don’t let me hear 
another word from you!” 

Ceeilia, left alone, presently, eried a 
little—from weariness and excitement, 
she told herself. The aehing of her heart— 
a chilled, dismayed ache that momentarily 
increased—ealled forth a rebuke that not 
even her grandmother could have im- 
proved upon. She turned for eomfort to 
the dream sister who had been her insep- 
arable companion ever since she eould 
remember; but that lovely and loving 
person had grown suddenly remote and 
unreal. The little boy pictures in her 
hand did better by her. She laid her 
cheek on them and made a passionate 
vow that, whatever happened, Max’s sat- 
isfaction in fulfilling her heart’s desire 
should not know a shadow. 

She was composed again when the 
door was opened, after a low knoek, and 
Nina came in, finding her way aeross to 
the eouch by the light from the hall. 

“T saw May Preston and she asked 
me to give you these. I thought it rather 
magnanimous of her,” she said, with the 
suggestion of a smile in her voice. “TI 
wouldn’t have disturbed you, but it is 
almost time to dress for dinner.” An 
odor of violets had come with her, and 
she put a heavy buneh of cool, moist 
blossoms into Ceeilia’s hands, 
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“ Oh, lovely!” Cecilia lifted them eag- 
erly. “ How dear of her! Who is May 
Preston?” 

Nina had seated herself by the couch, 
and there was light enough to show a 
startled look on her face. 

“ Oh—hasn’t Max told you about her?” 
she asked, after a pause. 

“No, I don’t think so. Is she one of 
his old loves?” Cecilia spoke stoutly 
over an absurd sinking. Nina was re- 
lieved by her cheerful frankness. 

“Oh, it was merely a boy and girl 
devotion—at least on his part. I think 
she has always rather—however, I don’t 
consider it fair to find out people’s se- 
erets, do you, Cecilia?” 

Abstract questions of fairness were 
not interesting to Cecilia at that moment. 

“Ts she pretty?” she asked, her voice 
mufiled by the violets. Nina hesitated. 

“T am not a very good judge, I sup- 
pose. Most people say she is. She is 
supposed to be a great belle. I find her 
too noisy, myself, and so does Lady 
Violet; she says May would be thought 
loud, in England. But they call that 
‘animation’ here.” Nina had a smile 
for the erudity of the local ideal. 

Cecilia could not speak. The thought 
of this popular and animated .May Pres- 
ton was oddly suffocating. 

“You must meet Lady Violet,” Nina 
went on. “She will like you. She came 
here for the Evangelical conference; she 
has a very rare and spiritual nature. She 
does not find the girls congenial, so they 
are not apt to speak very pleasantly about 
her.” Nina’s tone apologized for them. 
“Sisters are usually rather antagonistic, 
don’t you think?” 

“T don’t know. I never had any,” 
said poor Cecilia. She had dropped the 
violets carelessly on the couch. “I have 
always thought—I should like them.” 

Nina shook her head. “ You see, they 
resent it if you are more intellectual than 
they are,” she explained. “ And they are 
jealous of your friendships. Yet you 
ean’t eut yourself off from your own kind 
just to keep peace in the family. Don’t 
you see how hard my position is?” 

“Very,” murmured Cecilia. 

“You can understand. I knew it 
from the first moment.” Nina _ rose. 
“We are going to be friends, but we 
must be cautious about it,” she added in 
a low tone. I don’t want to get the 
girls down on you. I ought not to have 
stayed.” And she slipped away, leaving 
the door ajar. 

Cecilia pushed the violets farther away 
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and lay very still with her arm across her 
face. She forgot that it was time to 
dress for dinner until she heard the 
girls coming upstairs. Phebe was speak- 
ing with her note of defiant positiveness. 

“T don’t care, I think she is perfectly 
sweet,” she declared. 

“Who said she wasn’t?” returned Ade- 
laide’s lazy voice. “I only said that I 
thought May would have suited him bet- 
ter. You do fly off the handle so, Phebe.” 

“T don’t agree with you. May is com- 
ing in this evening, and you just see—” 
They had passed on, and the rest was 
lost. 

It was five minutes before Cecilia 
stirred. Then she rose, lit the light and 
found the keys to her trunk. 

“Tt would be cowardly not to go 
down,” she said faintly. 

She was very silent at dinner, but she 
kept her little earnest smile ready for 
any demands on her, and no one guessed 
that she was more than tired. She had 
foreed herself to wear the violets, and, 
at Max’s question, she told him bravely 
that Miss Preston had sent them. 

“Good for May,” he commented with 
his impenetrable calm. 

“She is coming in tonight,” announced 
Phebe, who had established herself in 
an unconventional bunch on the hearth 
rug. Adelaide had dropped into a deep 
chair by the fire, while her mother took 
a small, straight one a little apart from 
the group. Max, looking about, dis- 
covered her. 

“Hello, Mother—come and belong to 
the family,” he suggested, pushing for- 
ward an inviting old leather sleepy-hol- 
low. 

“You take that chair, dear; a little 
one suits me better,” she protested as she 
rose. 

“Oh, Mother, don’t be noble,” com- 
manded Phebe. “ Mother never likes 
eomfortable chairs, or tenderloin, or eake 
if there isn’t much left; she is so noble, 
it is simply maddening,” she complained 
to Cecilia. “ We have to fight her all the 
time, or else seem like perfect pigs.” 

“Phebe, how you talk!” protested Mrs 
Ward, meekly accepting the big chair. 

“Phebe does not realize that she is 
describing a very lovely character,” Nina 
observed from a hight. “ Mother really 
does not know what the word ‘self’ 
means.” 

“And I think it has been very bad 
for us,” asserted Phebe. “ Max is the 
only one of her children who isn’t a mass 
of selfishness, and even he—” 
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“Oh, no!” came from Cecilia, a star- 
tled, protesting note that made them all 
shout with laughter. 

“She’ll stand up for me—bless her!” 
commented Max, pulling her chair close 
to his. She had laughed with the rest, 
in spite of her flushed cheeks. 

“But he really is not,” she insisted. 

“Probably not, just now,” said Phebe 
dryly. “ Wait till after New Year’s day!” 
Mention of New Year’s day sent Ceeilia’s 
color up again. 

“How about that day?” queried Max. 
“ Oughtn’t I to be hunting up elergymen 
and lieenses and banns and things?” 

“Phebe has made all the arrange- 
ments,” put in Adelaide. “She didn’t 
seem to think you needed to be consulted. 
She has engaged eaterers and florists and 
musie and guests and white ribbon, and I 
am not sure that she hasn’t thrown in 
some bridesmaids and a eouple of flower 
girls.” 

“Not really!” gasped Ceeilia. 
Max looked perturbed. 

“She is just talking,” said Phebe 
seornfully. “Of course, it has to be 
done properly; we don’t want it a back- 
door affair. And as there may never be 
another wedding in the family—” 

“Oh, Phebe, what a dismal refleetion !”’ 
broke in a gay voice from the doorway. 
A tall, effeetive-looking girl came in, with 
just the sweep that to Cecilia had always 
symbolized the bravery of suceess. She 
was strikingly dressed in a black prin- 
cesse gown that curved in marvelously at 
the waist and trailed about her feet, and 
a white, furred wrap was falling from 
one shoulder. The curled abundance of 
her bright brown hair made her face look 
small and mischievous. “ Well, Max!” 
she added, and held out both hands to 
him, her cloak dropping to the floor. 
He elasped them warmly before he res- 
cued it. 

“Well, May!” he returned. She 
greeted the others with a general smile. 

“Where is Miss Madox?” she de- 
manded, then swept down on Cecilia, who 
had slowly risen to her feet. “I am glad 
to see you, but it is very high-minded of 
me,” she said with a bright langh. “I 
have always adored Max, you know. 
Everyone in town will tell you, so I 
might as well mention it myself to start 
with. You don’t mind, do you? You 
lave no cause to!” 

Her eyes, merry yet a little hard, looked 
straight into Cecilia’s, timid, reluctant, 
yet lovely with her warm, unspoiled 
youngness. Then she turned abruptly 
away and took her stand, with one elbow 
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on the mantelpiece, the bold lime of her 
figure thrown into sharp relief against the 
firelight. 

“Well, Max, you are just as magnifi- 
cent as ever, aren’t you!” she commented. 

“Just about,” he returned, lounging 
against the other end of the mantelpiece. 
“You don’t seem to have gone off espe- 
cially, yourself.” 

“Oh, no. Pining away is out of date,” 
she said composedly. “Nowadays we 
‘pass lightly to the next topie,’ as they 
used to say in the history class. I have 
a wonderful new gown to wear to your 
wedding; I expeet to eclipse everyone 
there, except the bride, of course,” she 
added, with a faintly moeking glance at 
the shy, brown girl sitting with her eyes 
on her locked fingers. 

“You could not please her better than 
by drawing all eyes away from her,” 
observed Max, smiling affeetionately in 
the same direction. 

“Oh, dear—how high-bred 
fined,” Miss Preston complained. “I am 
afraid she is a real lady. I never was 
one, myself. I should adore to be stared 
at under any cireumstanees.” 

“Not if it was because your petticoat 
was coming off,” said Phebe with feeling. 

“But my petticoat never is coming off. 
Max rather loves to be prominent, too; 
he also is no lady. That was always the 
real secret of our econgeniality.” 

“Not at all,” said Max. “ The seeret 
of that was that I am sueh a good lis- 
tener.” 

May met this with a little shriek of 
laughter. “Good graciovs, Max, if you 
are growing elever, I shall have no re- 
grets,” she exclaimed. “ Brains would 
simply undo all your charm. Man, ean’t 
you see that?” 

“T guess my charm is in no serious 
danger,” returned Max. The two, smil- 
ing at each other across the firelight, made 
a striking picture. To Cecilia, looking on 
sick at heart, they seemed inexorably to 
belong together, united by their courage, 
their fitness for life, their gift of personal 
suecess. This was the prineess sort of 
woman that mated fitly with the world’s 
young emperors; anyone seeing her be- 
side the mute, helpless bride-eleet must 
know that a mistake had been made. 
Surely Max himself saw it. She stole 
a swift look at him, longing for a glance 
of comfort, but he was turned to May, 
laughing his deep, solid laugh at some 
fresh attack. Nina had retreated to a 
distant chair with a book, but the other 
two girls and Mrs Ward were looking 
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on amusedly. No one seemed even to 
remember the bride-elect. 

“T am a failure, I have no right!” she 
cried bitterly to herself. 

At last May went, with a careless, “ So 
glad to have met you,” to Cecilia as Max 
put her white wrap about her. Her, 
“You don’t need to go home with me, 
Max,” was even more perfunctory, and 
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they stepped out into the December star- 
light with her fingers on his arm. 
Cecilia slipped off to bed at once, on 
the plea of being over-tired. Adelaide’s 
voice followed her up the stairs. 
“Well, Phebe, I still think so!” 
“Think what?” asked her mother. 
“Oh, nothing,” said Adelaide. 
(To be Concluded Next Month) 


The ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ Letters 


By R. D. S. 


We have organized in our Y MC A 
employment department a club. Its pur- 
pose is to help the young men who have 
passed through our hands and to enchain 
their interest in the work of the Asso- 
ciation. At Christmas time we aim to 
do something for them which will remind 
them of home, bring them cheer and keep 
them from getting homesick. It is about 
a Christmas dinner that I wish to tell. 

Early in the fall, in planning for the 
dinner, the thought came to me that pos- 
sibly the boys would enjoy a letter from 
home. Now how to get the names of 
their parents without arousing their sus- 
picion was what puzzled me. I man- 
aged it, however, by saying to the boys 
that I was sending a circular to the 
parents of each of them. This I did, 
and at the same time asked them to send 
a Christmas letter to me for their boy. 

We had 108 at the dinner, a few being 
invited guests. The rest were young men, 
nearly all of whom were away from 
home, and some from foreign countries. 

After the dinner the tables were 
quickly removed to another room and the 
chairs arranged for the program. No 
one knew what was coming, and they all 
supposed they were to listen to a number 
of speeches. The doors leading to an- 
other room were thrown open, and there 
stood twelve little children dressed in 
white. These for half an hour gave a 
Christmas entertainment as only children 
can. The presence of the children was 
a surprise to the young men, and they 
wondered what next was in store for 
them. After a solo the children arranged 
themselves on the platform, as if to give 
another entertainment. Hearing a whis- 


tle, they turned and saw a regular post- 
man, who was off duty and had come for 
They threw up their hands 
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and all exclaimed, “ Here comes the post- 
man,” and away they scampered to meet 
him, escorting him to the platform. The 
postman announced that he had a letter 
from a certain man and asked him to 
come forward and sign for it. The man 
noticed that it was from his mother in 
Mobile, Alabama. After this about 
eighty letters were delivered to the young 
men, a number from foreign countries. 
Many of the men said, “It was the best 
letter I ever got from home.” Each man 
voted that he would be home for the next 
Christmas or send a letter there. 

We gave to every person a half pound 
of chocolates. Every box was _hand- 
painted and earried with it Christmas 
greetings. The extra expense cost about 
fifty dollars, which was sent to me without 
even asking for it. I told my plans to a 
few persons who were able to help and 
they volunteered to do so. 

An appeal was made for help to bring 
Christmas cheer to a poor family, which 
received a generous response from the 
young men, their contributions amount- 
ing to thirty dollars. 


Our Sunpay always has a giv- 
ing Christmas. The committee select 
some institution and provide a Christmas 
for it. Last year we took an industrial 
school which never had been visited by 
Santa. Each child was asked to write 
their name, age and Christmas wants on a 
slip of paper. It was pathetic to see what 
small amounts were asked for. These 
slips were given to the Sunday school 
teachers, who, with the classes, saw to 
it that what each child asked for was 
provided. The officers of the school, with 
some outside help, provided the swesat- 
meats and stockings for all the children. 


Fun for Christmas Evening 


** Bright Idea ’’ 
By L. €. D 


For the first victim in the game called 
“bright idea,” a good-natured and quick- 
witted person should be sent from the 
room. Some familiar object, a picture 
on the wall, for instance, is then selected. 
Upon the return of the person someone 


says, “I have a bright idea” The 
guesser responds, “What’s it like?” 
“Like you,” is the answer. “In what 


way?” asks the guesser. “It is orna- 
mental,” he is told. Then another says, 
“T have a bright idea,’ and the same 
formula is repeated, resemblances, real 
and absurd, being given. The person 
whose answer leads to a correct guess 
is the next one to be sent from the room. 


Shadow Pictures 
By G. H. 


For an impromptu evening’s entertain- 
ment during the holidays nothmg can 
excel shadow pictures. These are simply 
shadows made by hanging up a large 
sheet, setting a lamp behind it and per- 
mitting the actors to walk between the 
lamp and the sheet, making gestures in 
ilustration of a story or a poem, which 
is read aloud by someone behind the 
scenes. In this way the audience hears 
the reading, but sees only the shadow. 
The Tale of Old Bachelors, found in Max 
Reid’s Mohawk Valley, also Maud Mul- 
ler and Barbara Frietehie and other ex- 
citmg verses which everyone knows, 
managed with sufficient action behind the 
sheet, are very funny indeed. Mother 
Goose verses like Simple Simon and such 
old ballads as The Girl I Left Behind Me 
are very popular for such an entertain- 
ment. The only art required in this 
acting is to make motions in profile, thus 
throwing a sharp shadow upon the sheet. 


** Little Dwarf ’’ 
By M. E. 


This mystifies the ehildren. During 
the evening they are called into a room 
where the lights are dim, to meet a dear 
friend of the hostess. There they are 
presented to a little old lady dwarf about 
two feet high. She shakes hands with 
them, speaks to them, sings a song, in a 
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eraeked voice, and even dances a jig, if 
asked very mieely. The old lady is made 
up of two players. A eurtaim is draped 
across ene corner of the room and in 
front of that a box or table is placed, 
also draped to the floor and close to the 
walls. One player stands behind the 
table, in front of the curtain, and is 
made up to look like a little old lady with 
spectacles, cap and false curls and nose. 
Her arms are ineased in stockings and 
her hands are thrust into a pair of 
ehild’s shoes to represent feet. These 
move about realistically under a skirt as 
short as a small baby’s and tied round 
just under the arms of the player. A 
shawl is draped over her shoulders to 
hide deficiencies. The other player stands 
behind the curtain, very close to the first. 
Her arms are thrust through slits in the 
curtain and encirele the waist of the little 
lady. These form the little old lady’s 
hands, which should be eovered with mit- 
tens, if possible. The shawl must be 
pinned to the curtain wherever necessary. 


Variety Whist 
By R. E. C. 

A variety whist party is new and 
makes an amusing ehange. At one table 
straight whist with a blind trump is 
played. At another, there is no trump. 
Two more eouples play to lose, all trieks 
taken counting against, instead of for, 
the players. With four players the ace 
counts for a two spot and vice versa. At 
the fifth table the eards are placed upon 
the table face downward and played in 
turn after the trump has been made. 
It is well to make this a progressive party 
in order that the different kinds of whist 
may be played by all. 


A Whistling Contest 
By K. T. M. 


Sides are chosen for the whistling eon- 
test, and the two lines take their places 
opposite each other. A member of one 
side starts to whistle a given tune, and 
all his opponents join forces in trying to 
make the whistler laugh. If they suc- 
ceed, and he laughs before his tune is 
completed, one person from his side ean 
be chosen by the other party. If, on the 
other hand, their efforts are in vain, and 
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he whistles to the end, regardless, then 
he has won a man from his opponents 
for his own team. The game is finished 
only when one side has obtained all the 
players. To make this game most enter- 
taining, both men and women should 
take part. In a large hall or out-of-doors 
the whistling contest may be varied as 
follows: Let a certain number of ladies 
stand at one end of the hall, while at 
the other end an equal number of gentle- 
men stand facing them. At a given 
signal the men race across the hall and 
each whistles a bar of music into his 
partner’s ears. She, in turn, jots down 
upon a piece of paper the name of the 
tune he has whistled, and this paper he 
must carry back to the starting place. 
The one arriving there first with his 
paper is the winner. 


The Inquisition 
By M. E. 


Two packs of cards are used for the 
“inquisition” game. One is dealt all 
round and the other is placed face down- 
ward before the dealer. He takes up the 
first card, which he turns face up on the 
table. Before he does this he asks a 
question, such as, “ Who is the prettiest 
girl in the room?” or, “ Who overate 
himself at dinner?” The one who -has 
the corresponding card places it face up 
in front of him and says, “I.” The 
dealer proceeds to ask questions and turn 
up the ecards until the whole pack is 
gone through. Much of the fun depends 
upon the originality of the dealer in ask- 
ing questions. It is surprising how often 
the questions seem to fit the holder of the 
corresponding ecard. 


A Deaf and Dumb Party 
By J. B. 


Slips of paper bearing such commands 
as “Go out and count the stars with your 
partner,” or “Get your partner to prom- 
enade on the veranda with you,” are 
given to the guests at a “deaf and 
dumb” party. On each slip is a number, 
by which the couples are matched. How 
to show your partner, in deaf and dumb 
language, what you wish to do is the 
problem of this game; for the lips are 
to be kept tightly closed, while gestures, 
signs and finger play must be depended 
upon for information. When a couple 


have done the bidding of both their slips, 
they must exchange them for two more, 


and continue to do this until they have 
been the rounds ofall the slips. 


Charades 
By Mrs B. 


For all-around, hearty fun, the old- 
fashioned game of “charades” is excel- 
lent, and any number, old or young, 
may play it. Two leaders choose sides 
and each side acts out a word in turn. 
The following words have proved success- 
ful as charades: Metaphysician, meta- 
phor, spinster, carpet, secure, rummage, 
understand, furbelow, ingratiate, isin- 
glass, suppose and Friday. 


All Kinds of Sport 


A game which always furnishes amuse- 
ment for young boys and girls who like 
more or less noise, is the one called 
“Proverbs.” One player retires until 
all the rest decide upon one particular 
motto. Then each one in turn is given 
a word from this proverb to shout upon 
a certain signal. The one who is to guess 
gives the signal and each shouts his 
word. It is surprising what a noise will 
result and how difficult it is to guess 
the proverb. Mrs R. E. C. 


When at a loss for some new game 
with which to entertain a company try 
“ definitions.” Provide each guest with 
pencil and paper and then give out 
some familiar word, each one of the 
party being required to write a defini- 
tion of it. After ten words have been 
given out the definitions should be col- 
lected and either read aloud or submitted 
to a committee of judges, who decide 
the prize winners. The simplest and 
most commonplace words will often prove 
a stumbling block, and one is brought 
to realize as never before the difficulty 
of dictionary making. E. M. 


Place two saucers, bottom up, on the 
floor about a foot apart and ask some- 
one to place a third saucer for the apex 
of the triangle, having the distance be- 
tween the inner edge of that saucer and 
the inner edge of each of the others equal 
the distance between the outer edges of 
the two saucers first placed. Nine peo- 
ple out of ten will place the tlird saucer 
much too near the others. It is a very 
good test of one’s judgment of distances. 
H. W. H. 
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The Consumers’ League 


By Mary Theiss, Ph D 


,» HRISTMAS was only a few 
days away. Returning 
home from an evening con- 
cert, a woman stood on a 
Broadway corner waiting 
for a horse car. Presently 
a seore of little girls be- 
tween the ages of ten and fourteen joined 
her. Their heavy-eyed silenee and atti- 
tudes of weariness attracted her atten- 
tion. She questioned them. AII had been 
working in a certain big store since seven- 
thirty o’clock in the morning. It was 
then eleven o’clock at night. They had 
to be back at work again at seven-thirty 
the next morning. Half an hour passed 
and no car came. “ Let’s walk home,” 
proposed one little girl. “I can’t,” pro- 
tested her shivering eompanion. “I ean’t 
walk home even if I never get home.” 
Poor little tots! To them Christmas 
meant only long days of torture. 

A few nights later this woman was fin- 
ishing her Christmas shopping. She had 
neglected it until the last possible mo- 
ment. As she passed a counter, she over- 
heard one clerk say to another, “ How late 
do we have to stay tonight?” 

“Until eleven-thirty,”’ was the answer. 

“God have merey on me!” exelaimed 
the girl. “I shall drop before then.” 
And later in the night they earried her 
out exhausted. 

Almost at dawn of Christmas day an 
express wagon pulled into its stable. 
Since daylight of the preceding morning 
it had been delivering packages. The 
driver unharnessed his horses and stum- 
bled off home But his helper, a young 
boy who for twenty hours had been run- 
ning up and down innumerable flights of 
stairs with Christmas packages, was not 
able to go a step farther. He had barely 
strength enough left to wrap himself in 
a blanket and crawl back into his wagon 
to sleep. A few hours later they found 
him dead—frozen to death on Christmas 
day. 

Such things as these, with underpay, 
insanitary surroundings and ineconsider 
ate treatment of employees, led to the 
founding of the Consumers’ League. Its 
aim was particularly to help women and 
children employed in stores. For the 
low grade of work done by women, the 
oversupply of workers and the lack of 


organization among them made it pos- 
sible to foree women’s pay down until 
they represented hardly a living wage. 
The meanest employer set the standard, 
and competition forced his rivals to adopt 
that standard. Many employers deplored 
such a state of affairs yet were helpless 
to remedy it, for no employer could raise 
his standard without the support of the 
publie. 

This support the Consumers’ League 
set itself to seeure for those merchants 
who would conduct their business aceord- 
ing to a better standard. This standard 
demanded that equal pay be given for 
work of equal value, irrespective of the 
sex of the worker; that no saleswoman 
eighteen years old or more who had had 
one year’s experienee as a saleswoman 
reeeive less than six dollars a week; that 
cash ehildren reeeive three dollars a week; 
and that wages be paid weekly. The 
standard also provided that nine hours 
should constitute a day’s work; that all 
overtime be eompensated for; that three- 
quarters of an hour be allowed for lun- 
cheon; that a half holiday be given on one 
day of each week during at least two 
summer months; that wages be paid for 
and stores be closed on the five principal 
legal holidays; and that employees reeeive 
annually one week’s vaeation, with pay. 
It also demanded that the law in regard to 
seats for saleswomen—one to every three 
—be observed; that work, luneh and retir- 
ing rooms be apart from one another and 
in conformity with the law; that employ- 
ees be treated considerately; that fidelity 
and length of service receive proper con- 
sideration; that no child under fourteen be 
employed; that none under sixteen work 
more than nine hours; that no child be 
employed who has not an employment 
certificate from the department of health; 
and that the employer observe strictly all 
city ordinances and state laws. 

Mrs Frederick Nathan and Mrs Jos- 
ephine Shaw Lowell, two New York 
women, were the leading spirits in this 
movement. To assist those merchants who 
should subscribe to the new standard it 
was proposed to place their names in a 
“white list” that was to be spread far 
and wide among. consumers. But their 
efforts at first met with small success. 
Only two out of fourteen hundred mer- 
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chants communicated with were willing 
to adopt the new standard. Many said 
they would like to, but could not afford to. 
Starting with these two names, however, 
the organizers devoted themselves to 
spreading the propaganda. The new 
league worked assiduously. 

The movement spread. Philadelphia 
soon had a Consumers’ League. Massa- 
chusetts joined the movement. New York 
state followed. Today, eighteen years 
after the first league was founded, sixty- 
one leagues are in existence in twenty- 
two states, and a dozen other leagues have 
been formed in the leading women’s and 
co-edueational eolleges throughout the 
country. The Consumers’ League in 
Ameriea now has scores of thousands of 
members, and the movement has also 
taken root in most of the nations of 
Europe. 

The work done by these various leagues, 
however, aimed only at bettering selling 
conditions. Manufacturing conditions, in- 
vestigation showed, were even worse than 
selling conditions had been. Much man- 
ufaecturing was done by women and chil- 
dren in the home, under conditions harm- 
ful alike to maker and consumer. 

In the flower-making district of New 
York, for instance, seven children, rang- 
ing in age from six to fourteen years, 
were found working in a rear flat so 
darkened by surrounding tenements that 
the gas had to be lighted all the time. 
They were helping their mother make 
violets at three and one-half cents a gross. 
They worked until nine o’cloek at night, 
and their total earnings were less than 
adollar. The dark, damp, steaming sweat- 
shop is the best of breeding places for 
tuberculosis. Men and women in all 
stages of sickness are found finishing 
clothing up to the very day of their 
death; and there is every chance for dis- 
ease to be carried to the consumer in the 
germ-saturated produet. 

These conditions ealled for action quite 
as much as did the selling conditions that 
had already been attacked. It was nec- 
essary to protect the publie from the pro- 
duet of the sweatshop, and to protect 
employees from the greed of unserupu- 
lous employers. The worker employed 
in a factory was protected from over- 
work and insanitary conditions by benefi- 
cent state laws. The home worker had 
no protection. The obvious remedy was 
to put the sweatshop out of business. 

To help the producers, therefore, the 
National Consumers’ League was organ- 
ized in 1898. In place of a white list 
it made use of a label, which it offered 


to all manufacturers of women’s white 
underwear who would agree in writing to 
employ no children under sixteen years 
of age, to require no overtime work, to 
observe the factory laws and to give no 
work outside of their factories. The use 
of this label was restricted to underwear 
beeause these garments are worn next 
to the body and so expose the wearer to 
greater danger of contagion. 

The relation between this national 
league and the various local and state 
leagues is that of a loose confederacy, 
rather than that of a compact union. 
The national league is supported by an 
annual tax of ten cents from each mem- 
ber of the affiliated leagues, and by a 
tax of one dollar from each of its own 
members. The different state and local 
leagues regulate their own. dues as they 
see fit. This loose arrangement leaves 
each league free to work at its own par- 
ticular problems. 

These problems differ greatly in dif- 
ferent localities. The New York leagues 
have devoted their attention to improving 
selling conditions, and so have pushed 
the white list. In Massachusetts selling 
corditions are good, so the Massachusetts 
league has paid attention mostly to seeur- 
ing the use of the label. In Detroit fac- 
tory and store conditions are good, but 
several hundred children are employed 
as scavengers to select food from refuse 
barrels to be sold to the very poor, to steal 
coal from railway yards and to perform 
other similar tasks. The Detroit league, 
therefore, has been working to abolish 
this scavenger system and get the children 
into schools. The chief work of the Con- 
sumers’ League of Maryland has been in 
aiding the passage of child labor laws 
and school attendance laws. Thus each 
league has found some particular evil 
which it has set itself to remedy. 

The result of these efforts has been a 
great increase in the white list and in the 
use of the label, with all that this implies. 
In New York eity fifty-one mercantile 
houses are now enrolled on the white list. 
Among them are most of the large stores. 
Philadelphia has a white list of forty. 
Boston has a white list of thirty-five wom- 
en’s tailors. Nearly twenty Ohio firms 
are on the list. The Consumers’ League 
has won so much support that now em- 
ployers frequently ask to be put on the 
white list and willingly make whatever 
business changes are necessary to secure 
enrollment. The use of the label has 
spread gradually, until more than sixty 
manufacturers in thirteen states now place 
it on their products. Stores in all large 
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cities carry these goods, and the demand 
for them is inereasing. Throughout New 
England this demand is so strong that 
manufacturers who wish to find a market 
in that section frequently apply for the 
label. 

While it has been pushing the white 
list and the label, the Consumers’ League 
has not forgotten the Christmas cruelties 
that had so much to do with its establish- 
ment. Letters and cireulars have been 
sent out by the thousand, asking people 
to do their Christmas shopping early. 
Placards bearing similar requests have 
been placed in street ears. Leaflets to the 
same effect have been given merchants to 
be wrapped in every bundle. Priests and 
ministers have been listed in the work, 
and Sunday school scholars have dis- 
tributed thousands of appeals to pur- 
chasers. Many merchants have gladly 
co-operated with the league by getting 
their Christmas stock in early and asking 
the publie to buy early. In consequence 
each year has seen the shopping season 
lengthened, and the Christmas rush de- 
creased. In New Jersey the postmaster 
of a large city recently thanked the Con- 
sumers’ League for its material assistance 
in reducing the labor of clerks and ear- 
riers as a result of its agitation for early 
Christmas shopping. 

Akin to this achievement are the abo- 
lition of night work for women in certain 
states, the lessening of hours and the 
securing of half-holidays and summer 
vacations, which the Consumers’ League 
has helped to bring about. 

The abolition of homework and the 
placing of children in school, it has been 
found, often entails temporary hardships 
on those whom it is designed to help. 
Wages have been forced down to such a 
point that frequently parents cannot sup- 
port children, even the youngest of chil- 
dren, who do not work. To overcome 
this diffieulty,.the Consumers’ League of 
Kentucky has raised a scholarship fund 
from which such children are assisted 
while attending school. Other leagues 
have adopted the idea. 

Probably the most important thing that 
the Consumers’ League has attempted in 
the legal line was the ease of Muller 
against the state of Oregon, which was 
tried in the United States supreme court. 
The state of Oregon passed a law pro- 
hibiting the employment of women for 
more than ten hours a day. Curt Muller, 
a laundryman, violated this law, was pros- 
eecuted at the request of the Consumers’ 
League of that state and fined. He ap- 
pealed his ease through the courts of 
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Oregon and earried the matter before the 
highest tribunal in the land. Upon the 
decision of that bench depended the fate 
of all the laws in the land limiting the 
hours of labor for women. The attorney- 
general of Oregon, through the efforts of 
the Consumers’ League, secured as asso- 
ciate counsel Louis Brandeis of Boston, 
who tried the case. He presented a brief 
based upon facts that had been collected 
by a corps of Consumers’ League mem- 
bers, setting forth the injuriousness to 
women of such long hours of labor. On 
February 24, 1908, the court decided that 
“it was necessary to protect woman from 
the greed as well as the passions of men,” 
and unanimously upheld the law. Thus, 
through the efforts of the Consumers’ 
League, the constitutionality of laws lim- 
iting the hours of work for women has 
been established for all time. 

The Consumers’ League has been ob- 
jected to on the ground that its work is 
in the nature of a boyeott. The Con- 
sumers’ League replies that its work is 
the exact opposite of a boycott; that a 
boyeott implies injury to its object, 
whereas it is the aim of the league to 
give moral and commercial support to 
merchants who grant humane conditions 
of employment and to manufacturers 
who safeguard the health of both their 
employees and the community. 

Again, it is contended that the label 
will inerease the price of goods. Experi- 
ence has shown that this is not the ease. 
Cheapness may be obtained by an en- 
lightened factory administration as well 
as by driving down the price of labor. 
And products bearing the label sell as 
cheaply as sweatshop products. Night- 
gowns which retail at thirty-nine cents 
and shirtwaists which sell for fifty cents, 
as well as articles of higher grade and 
price, are made in factories approved 
by the Consumers’ League. 

The Consumers’ League has applied 
in the realm of morals the principle of 
combination that has wrought such great 
achievement in the material world. What 
individual reformers could not effect, the 
Cgnsumers’ League is bringing about 
through combination and’ co-operation. 
And it has done this by coupling the Naz- 
arine’s injunction, “ Be ye one another’s 
keepers,” with the compelling fact that 
the consumer is the ultimate employer. 
We have heard much of money that is 
tainted in the getting. The Consumers’ 
League has shown that money may also 
be soiled in the spending, and that moral 
responsibility attaches to its payment to 
others. 
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Those Brewster Children 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 


Author of The Singular Miss Smith, The Transfiguration of Miss Philura, Truthful Jane, etc 


Chapter III 


LIZARETH BREWSTER 
ne had been awake in the night, 
as was her eustom, making 
her noiseless rounds of the 
children’s beds by the dim 
light of a eandle. A cold 
wind had sprung up, with driving snow 
and sleet, and she feared its ineursion 
into her nursery. Daylight found her in 
the kitchen, superintending the slow move- 
ments of Celia, who upset the coffeepot, 
dropped a soft-eooked egg on the hearth 
and stumbled over her untied shoestrings 
in her untutored efforts to assist. 

Close upon the hurried departure of 
her husband to his office in a distant 
part of the city came the sounds of small 
feet and voices from above. With Sam’s 
kiss still warm on her lips, she ran lightly 
upstairs. Carroll, parily dressed, stood 
before the mirror brushing: his hair, in 
funny imitation of his father’s careful 
manner of accomplishing that necessary 
process; while Doris scampered wildly 
about in her nightgown, her small bare 
feet pink with cold. 

“T wanted to see my daddy,” she 
pouted, as her mother remonstrated. “I 
wanted to tcll him somesing.” 

“You ean tell him tonight, girlie—yes, 
baby; in just a minute!” Elizabeth’s 
fingers were flying as she pulled on the 
little girl’s warm stockings and buttoned 
her shoes. “ Now then, kittykins, slip into 
your warm dressing gown and see how 
ni¢ely you ean brush your teeth, while 
mother—what is it, Carroll? Oh, a but- 
ton off? Well, I’ll sew it on. Give Buddy 
his pieture book—yes, pet; mother knows 
you’re hungry; you shall have breakfast 


SYNOPSIS OF THE NOVEMBER (First) INSTALL- 
ENT—The “ most important thing in the world ” to 
lizabeth Brewster, young and happy after ten 
years of married life, is the problem of ringing up 
three lively yet adorable children. Impulsive Dor- 
is resents the authority of eight-year-old Carroll 
and — skirmishestake place; Baby Riehard 
is a handful in himself, yet his mother seorns to 
resort tothe “ butter-paddle ” methods of her neigh- 
bor, Marian Stanford. Sam Brewster, seeing his 
children oniy for a short time each night, takes the 
bay = less seriously. He is more concerned over 
he a x visit of poor, unfortunate Evelyn 
Trig. For this former friend Elizabeth inno- 
cently plans some matchmaking in which her hus- 
band is to play his part. 
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in just a minute. See the pretty pietures 
—that’s right, Carroll, my workbasket. 
Now stand still while 1—oh, Doris, dear! 
Did you drop the glass?” 

“Tt was all slippy, mother, an’ I 
couldn’t hold it. It’s on the floor, mother, 
all in teeny, weeny picees!” 

“Don’t step on them! Wait, I’ll sweep 
up the pieces. Yes, baby, mother hears 
you! See the pretty picture of the little 
pigs! Those nice little pigs aren’t erying! 
Wait, Carroll, till mother fastens the 
thread. There, that’s done! Now put the 
basket—what is it, Doris? Oh, poor lit- 
tle girl! You’ve eut your finger. Don’t 
ery. But, you see, you should have minded 
mother and not touched the broken glass. 
Now we'll tie it up in this nice, soft cloth, 
and—yes, Celia; what is it? Oh, the 
butcher? Well, let me think. We had 
beefsteak Iast night. Tell him to bring 
chops, nice ones; not like the last. Oh, I 
must run down and speak to that boy: 
he’s so careless with the orders! Tell 
him to wait a minute, Celia. Carroll, 
won’t you show baby his pictures and 
keep him quiet till I—no, Doris, you 
mustn’t touch that bottle; that is father’s 
bay rum. Put it down, quick!” 

The meddlesome little fingers let go the 
bottle with a jerk. It fell to the floor, its 
fragrant contents pouring ever the carpet. 
“Oh, you naughty child! What will 
mother do with you? All of daddy’s nice 
—yes, Celia; I hear you. I am coming 
directly. I must wipe up this. He says 
he can’t wait? Well, tell him to bring 
two pounds of nice lamb chops—rib 
chops. If they are like the last ones he 
brought, tell him I shall send them right 
baek. 

“Now, Doris, I want you to look at 
mother. Why did you climb up in that 
chair and pull the cork out of the bottle 
when P’ve told you never to meddle with 
the things on the chiffonier?” 

“JT should think that child would know 
better after a while,” put in Carroll, with 
the solemn air of an oetogenarian grand- 
father. “ You ought to have remembered 
the salad oil last week, Doris, and the 
ink the week before.” 

“Don’t interrupt, Carroll; I’m talking 
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to Doris just now. Look at mother; don’t 
hang your head.” 

“T wanted to smell of it,” muttered the 
child, digging her round chin into her 
neck, while she eyed her mother from 
under puckered brows. “ Daddy said I 
might; lots of times he lets me smell it.” 

“Yes, when he holds the bottle; but 
now, you see, poor daddy won’t have any 
nice bay rum the next time he wants to 
shave. He’ll say, ‘ Who spilled my bay 
rum id 

“Tt smells good,” observed Doris, filling 
the judicial pause with a rapturous giggle. 

“ But it will all evaporate before night,” 
said Elizabeth, taking up her youngest, 
who had thrown The Adventures of Seven 
Little Pigs on the floor and was protest- 
ing loudly at the delay. 

“ How do you spell evaporate, mother?” 
asked Carroll. “ That’s a funny word— 
e-vap-o-rate. What does it mean, 
mother?” 

“Tt means to go away into the air— 
to disappear,” Elizabeth told him. “ See 
the big spot on the floor, and smell how 
fragrant the air is. Now we'll go 
down to breakfast and I will open 
the windows; when I come back after a 
while the bay rum will be gone; it will 
be evaporated. Do you understand? 
Doris ean’t pick it up and put it back 
into the bottle, no matter how sorry she 
may feel to think she has been so ecare- 
less.” 

Two widely opened pairs of serious eyes 
traveled from the lessening spot on the 
floor to her face. 

“T think it would be nice to spill a bot- 
tle of ’fumery every day an’ smell it 
*vaporate,” gurgled Doris, showing her 
dimples. 

Elizabeth lifted the mischievous face 
toward hers with an admonitory finger 
tip. “T’ll tell you, Doris, what you must 
do to make it right with father,” she said, 
slowly and impressively. “ You must 
take all the money out of your bank and 
buy a new bottle of bay rum.” 

She felt that, for once at least, she had 
made the punishment fit the crime to a 
nicety. 

“Not all my money, mother?” 

“Tt will take every cent of it, I am 
afraid.” 

The small culprit clapped her hands and 
executed an impromptu pirouette. “ Oh, 
goody, goody, Carroll! Mother says I 
may spend all my money; won’t that be 
fun? When, mother, when can I buy the 
bottle for daddy? Today? Say yes, 
mother; please say yes!” 

Elizabeth buried her face in her baby’s 
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fat neck to conceal the rebellious smile 
that would curve her young lips just 
when she knew she ought to be grave 
and severe. 

“Tf you are a good girl in kindergarten 
I will take you to the store this after- 
noon,” she said finally, with an under- 
eurrent of wonder at the punishment which 
had so suddenly been metamorphosed 
into a reward. These singular transfor- 
mations were apt to occur when her small 
daughter was concerned. She reflected 
upon the recurrence of the phenomenon 
as she brushed the silken mass of Doris’s 
blond hair and fastened up her frock in 
the back, both operations being impeded 
by the wrigglings of the stalwart infant 
in her: lap. 

“T like to smell ’fumery,” announced 
the young person at the conclusion of her 
toilet, “an’ I love—I jus’ love to hear 
pennies jingle in my pocket. Can I 
empty the money out of my bank now, 
mother? Can 1?” She swung backward 
and forward on her toes like a bird poised 
for flight. 

“You must eat your breakfast and go 
to school,” Elizabeth said, trying hard 
to keep her rising impatience out of her 
voice. “And after school—” 

“ After school can I take my bank? 
The very minute it’s out? Can I, mother; 
ean I?” 

“You should say may I; not can I, 
Doris. Yes; if you’re a good girl in 
kindergarten, and keep hold of Carroll’s 
hand all the way going and coming, why 
then—” 

“T don’t like to take hold of hands 
with Carroll,” objected Doris, drawing 
her lips into a searlet bud. “TI like to 
walk by my lone; but I promise I won’t 
get run over or anything. I'll be just 
as good!” 

It wasn’t far to the little school where 
both children spent the morning. Eliz- 
abeth watched her darlings quite to the 
corner, pleased to observe that they were 
clinging obediently to each other’s hands 
and apparently engaged in amicable con- 
versation. 

Then her thoughts turned with some 
anxiety upon the approaching visit of 
Miss Tripp. She was very fond of Evelyn 
Tripp, she assured herself, and if it were 
not for Celia, and the spare room (which 
needed new curtains, new paper and a 
larger rug to cover the worn place in the 
carpet), and if—she wrinkled her pretty 
forehead unbecomingly—the children 
could only be depended upon. One could 
not safely predict the conduct of Doris 
from hour to hour; and while, of course, 
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Carroll was the best child in the world; 
still, even Carroll—upon oecasions—could 
be very trying to the nerves: Ass for 
Richard, he was the baby; and no: one, 
not even Evelyn ‘Tripp, could fail to 
understand the suberdinate position of 
the average household in its. relations to 
the baby of the house. She kissed and 
hugged the small tyrant rapturously, while 
she set forth a plenitude of building 
blocks, picture books, trains and engines 
and wagons of miniature sizes and bril- 
liant colors, caleulated to enchain. the in- 
fant attention. 

“ Now,. darling,” she cooed, “here are 
all your pretty playthings; sit right down 
and play, and be a good little man, while 
mother runs out in the kitchen a minute 
to see what Celia is doing.” 

Richard surveyed his spread-out pos- 
sessions with a distinctly bored expres- 
sion on his round echerubie countenance. 


He had seen and handled those trains,. 


wagons, engines and blocks many, many 
times before, and they did. not appeal to 
his infant imagination with the same 
alluring force as did some other objects 
in the room. Had his mother seen fit to 
install the searlet locomotive, for example, 
on the lofty mantelpiece, with a stern 
interdiction upon it, it would doubtless 
have appeared supremely attractive. But 
the infant mind. does. not differ in essen- 
tials from that of the adult. The dif- 
ficult, the forbidden, the almost unattain- 
able, fire the ambition and stiffen the 
will. There was a glass tank in the bay 
window, situated on what appeared to 
Richard as a jofty and well-nigh inac- 
cessible table. It contained a large quan- 
tity of water of a greenish hue, as well as 
a number of swiftly moving. g, glittering, 
golden things which flashed in and out 
between. the green, waving plants rooted 
in the sand at the bottom. 

Now Richard had been sternly forbid- 
den to touch this enticing combination of 
objects. Nevertheless, he had done it; not 
only once, but twice—thrice. He re- 
called with rapture the cool, slippery 
feel of the stones; the entrancing drip and 
gurgle of the water; the elusive, flitting 
shapes of the yellow things—-“ sishes,” he 
ealled them fondly—which an adroit hand 
could: occasionally manage to seize and 
hold for a brief instant. 

A stray sunbeam darted into the aqua- 
rium and lit wp its mysterious depths with 
irresistible gorgeousness.. Richard gazed 
and gazed; then he turned and kicked the 
red locomotive. Under the impact of 
his pudgy foot it dashed with futile 
energy into the ruck of wagons, ears and 


building bloeks and lay there on its side, 
its feeble little wheels turning slowly. 
“Nas’y ol? twaim!” muttered the in- 
fant disgustedly. 
Chapter IV 


Meanwhile Elizabeth in her kitehen was 
busy unearthing divers culinary crimes 
in the varieus eupbeards and elosets, 
where the stolid Celia displayed a posi- 
tive ingenuity in concealing the evidences 
of her misdoings. It was not, perhaps, 
to be wondered at that the untutored Nor- 
wegian should eleet to boil her dishcloth 
with the embroidered doilies from the 
dining room; or that the soap should be 
discovered in a state of gelatinous eol- 
lapse in the bottom of the serubbing pail 
and the new eereal cooker burning gayly 
on the range. But Elizabeth’s strained 
patienee finally snapped in twain at sight 
of a pile of party-colored bits of ehina 
in the bottom of the coal hod. 

“My best salad bowl!” she exclaimed, 
stooping to examine the grimy fragments. 
“when did you break it, Celia?” 

The girl was standing at the sink, pre- 
senting her broad back like a_ solidly 
built wall against the rising tide of her 
mistress’s indignation. Her big blond 
head sank forward over her dishpan; a 
guttural murmur issued from her lips. 

“ And I have always been so careful of 
it! It was one of my wedding presents!” 
continued Elizabeth, in a fine ereseendo. 
“How did you do it?” 

The girl had turned on both faueets, 
and the deseending torrent of rushing 
water drowned the ‘anguished inquiry. 

“You knew I told you never to touch 
that bowl. I preferred to wash it my- 
self. You must have taken it out of the 
dining room. Why did you do it?” 

“I no take heem out—naw! I smash 
heem when I move ze sidebrock.” The 
girl’s broad magenta-tinted face was 
turned suddenly upon her mistress. She 
appeared excessively pleased with her 
mastery of the diffieult English tongue. 
“T serub ze floor; I s-m-a-s-h heem,” she 
repeated positively. 

Elizabeth drew a deep breath. Serub- 
bing was Celia’s one distinguished merit. 
The spotless floors and table and the shin- 
ing faucets and utensils bore evidence to 
the earnestness of her purpose and the 
undeniable strength of her arms. 

“You didn’t mean to do it, I am sure,” 
she said at last, with a renunciatory sigh; 
“but remember in future you must not 
move the dishes on the sideboard unless 
I am there to help you.” 

“T no move heem; I s-m-a-s-h heem.” 
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“Yes; I understand; but don’t do it 
again.” 

“T no s-m-ash heem ’gain—naw!” The 
girl’s china-blue eyes gazed guilelessly 
into the depths of the coal hod; she lifted 
them, with a triumphant smile upon her 
mistress. “ I have—s-m-ash!” 

The trill of the doorbell put an end 
to this improving conversation; Elizabeth 
answered it herself by way of the sitting 
room, where she paused to remove Rich- 
ard, damp and dripping, from an eestatic 
exploration of the goldfish tank. The 
sound of his passionate protest followed 
her to the front door and lent a crisp 
decision to her tones as she informed a 
gentleman of a Hebraic cast of coun- 
tenance that she did not wish to exchange 
old shoes of any description for “an 
elegant saucepan, lady; cost you one dol- 
lar in the store. Only one pair shoes, 
lady, this grand piece; cost you one 
dol—” 

Elizabeth shut the door firmly upon the 
glittering temptation and returned to her 
youngest born, who was weeping large 
tears of wrath in the middle of the sit- 
ting room floor. 

“Come upstairs with mother, Richard; 
your sleeves are all wet,” exhorted his 
mother, struggling with a sudden tempta- 
tion. It would have been a relief to her 
feelings to spank him soundly, and she 
acknowledged as much to herself. 

“Come, dear,” she repeated, in a care- 
fully controlled voice. But Richard’s fat 
legs doubled limply under him; he ap- 
peared unable to take a single step; 
whereupon his slender mother masterfully 
picked him up, despite the mysterious 
increase in his weight which she had 
frequent oceasion to notice in the person 
of an angry child. 

It was useless at the present moment 
to remind her son of oft-repeated pro- 
hibitions concerning the goldfish tank. 
Elizabeth pondered the question of an 
appropriate penalty with knit brows, 
while she washed and dressed him in 
dry garments to the accompaniment of 
his doleful sobs. 

“Now Richard, you must stay in your 
erib till you can be a good boy and mind 
mother,” was the somewhat vague sen- 
tence of the maternal court at the econ- 
clusion of the necessary rehabilitation, 
whereupon the infant howled anew, as if 
under acute bodily torture. 

As she turned to pick up the wet cloth- 
ing a cheerful voice called her to the top 
of the stairs. “Shall I eome up, dear? 
Your kitehen divinity admitted me and 
told me to walk right in.” 
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“ Oh—Marian; I’ll be right down. I’ve 
had to dress Dick over again, and every- 
thing’s in confusion. Go in the sitting 
room, please. 

Elizabeth wanted time to collect herself 
before meeting the cool, amused eyes of 
Marian Stanford, whose ideas on the 
government of children were so wholly 
at variance with her own. 

“When you are ready to be a good 
boy, Richard, you may call mother, and I 
will come up and take you out of your 
crib,” was her parting observation to the 
culprit. 

“Oh, Elizabeth, dear, I’m afraid I 
interrupted a little maternal seance,” was 
Mrs Stanford’s greeting. “No? Well, 
I’m glad if I haven’t. It does vex me so 
when someone chances to call just as I am 
having it out with one of the infants.” 

“Richard got his sleeves wet,’ ex- 
plained Richard’s mother, with what the 
other mentally termed “a really funny 
air of dignity.” 

Mrs Stanford’s uplifted eyebrows and a 
flitting glance in the direction of the 
goldfish tank expressed her complete 
understanding of the matter. “I remem- 
ber you told me your child was fond of 
fishing,” she murmured. “So like his 
dear father.” 

Elizabeth’s tense mouth relaxed into a 
smile. The howls upstairs had ceased; 
but she was conscious of waiting for 
something, she hardly knew what, to fol- 
low. 

“Do tell me what you do in a ease 
like this,” pursued Mrs Stanford guile- 
fully. “You know I’m perfectly willing 
to abandon my erude attempts at train- 
ing the infant mind the instant you, or 
anybody, can show me something more 
efficient than my beloved butter paddle. 
I tell Jim the B. P. is my best friend these 
days. It is absolutely the only thing that 
intimidates Robert in the slightest de- 

Elizabeth shrugged her shoulders, “ In- 
timidates?” she repeated. 

Mrs Stanford laughed. “ Yes; intimi- 
dates. My dear, that child is a terror! 
I’m at my wit’s end with him half the 
time; and as for Livingstone, he’s going 
to be worse; I ean see that already.” 

Elizabeth hesitated, while the warm 
color dyed her cheeks. “ You know what 
I think about terrifying children into 
obedience, Marian; and I know what you 
think. We really oughtn’t to diseuss it.” 
The fine scorn in her eyes suddenly gave 
place to a look of alarm at sound of an 
appalling thump on the floor above. She 
darted from the room and up the stairs 
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to the accompaniment of rears of anguish. 

Marian Stanford moved her handsome 
shoulders gently. “She must have put 
Riehard im his erib and told him to stay 
there,’ was her entirely correet supposi- 
tion. “Of eourse he didn’t stay put.” 

Marian Stanford was a graduate of 
Wellesley, and her mind, filled with frag- 
ments of imperfectly aequired science, not 
infrequently chanced upon a suggestive 
sequence. She could not resist the temp- 
tation te share her present gleam of 
enlightenment with dear Elizabeth (who 
had never been to college) when she 
presently returned, bearing Richard in 
her arms. The child was still drawing 
convulsive, half-sobbing breaths, and a 
handkerchief wet with witch-hazel was 
laid across his forehead. 

“ He fell out of his crib, poor darling!” 
explained Elizabeth. 

“T suppose you had told him not to 
get out?” 

Elizabeth eyed her friend speculatively 
over the top of her baby’s curly head. 
It was useless to be offended with Mar- 
ian; she never seemed to be aware of it. 

“You were about to say something en- 
lightening,” she observed with delieate 
sareasm. “ You may as well out with it.” 

Mrs Stanford smiled appreciatively. 
“You always were a clever creature, 
Elizabeth,” she drawled; “but had it 
occurred to you that I would never have 
thought of thumping my ehild as the law 
of gravitation thumped yours just now? 
You wouldn’t punish a certain young 
person for disobeying because you are 
so anxious to spare him pain; but I should 
say he’d been punished pretty severely— 
corporal punishment at that!’ 

“The poor darling fell out of his erib, 
Marian, and hurt himself. Any ehild 
might do that.” 

Marian Stanford got to her feet lazily. 
She was one of those women who manage 
to accomplish a great deal of work with 
the least possible apparent effort. All 
her movements were deliberate, even indo- 
lent. Elizabeth envied her sometimes in 
the midst of her own somewhat breathless 
exertions, 

“T came over to get your pattern for 
Carroll’s blouse,” she said; “not to dis- 
euss the government of ehildren. But 
we seem to be at it, as usual. What I 
meant to convey was eommonplace 
enough: if you had seen fit to settle the 
matter of the fish tank with a sound 
spanking, administered on the spot, 
Richard might not—mind, I do not say 
would not-—but he might not have ae- 
quired this particular thump at the hands 
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. 
of Mrs Be-done-by-as-you-did. It just 
oceurred to me, dear, and you know I 
never could keep my thoughts to myself 
as I should.” 

Elizabeth arose, deposited her ehild on 
the eouch and produeed a roll of pat- 
terns from a drawer in her desk. “ Here 
is the blouse, Marian,” she said; “ you'll 
need to eut it larger for Robbie; he is 
so broad in the shoulders. Be careful 
about the collar, though, or you’ll get it 
too big around the neek.” 

Marian Stanford was weak when it 
came to sewing. Elizabeth felt herself 
again as she saw the puzzled look in her 
friend’s face. “ This is the neck band,” 
she explained; “and this is the collar. 
You must be careful not to streteh the 
cloth after you have cut it. But you 
know perfectly well, Marian, that we 
never shall think alike about the way to 
bring wp children. I simply will not 
whip my children, no matter what they 
do! They are not animals to be tor- 
tured into submission.” 

Mrs Stanford laughed good humoredly. 
“T’m afraid mine are,” she said. “ But 
never mind, Betty; we won’t quarrel over 
it; you’re too sweetly useful, and, frankly, 
I can’t afford to. If I get into a mess 
over this blouse I shall come over to be 
extricated. 

Ten minutes later Elizabeth was sur- 
prised to hear her husband’s rapid foot 
in the hall. She ran to meet him with 
an anxious faee. 

“Nothing’s the matter, dear,” he said 
at once; “that is to say, nothing alarm- 
ing. I was over this way to see Biddle 
and Crofut and ran in to tell you that 
Miss Tripp telephoned to the oflice this 
morning to inform me that she’d been 
called into town a day earlier than she 
expected to come, and would I—could I 
get word to her dearest Elizabeth that 
she would be with her this afternoon.” 

Elizabeth drew a deep breath. “ Well,” 
she said resignedly, “ Celia is sweeping the 
spare room, and I’m making some new 
curtains out of my old muslin dress; 
you'll be surprised to see how well they’ll 
look, Sam. But I’ve only a rice pudding 
for dessert.” 

“T might order some ice cream,” he 
suggested, “and some—er—” 

A sudden suspicion assailed his Eliza- 
beth; she gazed searehingly at her hus- 


band. “ You haven’t told me all,” she 
said. “Don’t overwhelm me by saying 


that Mrs Tripp is coming, too.” 

He met her inquiring eyes rather shame- 
facedly. “To tell you the truth, Betty, 
Hickey chanced to be in the office at the 
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time the Tripp lady telephoned, and I—er 
——— what you said last night; so 
“You didn’t ask Mr Hickey to dinner 
tonight, Sam?” 
“Why not? Aside from any senti- 
mental considerations, George is good com- 
pany; and he’s very appreciative of a 
‘eertain little home maker I know, and of 
the dinners he’s eaten here in the past.” 
“But it seems so—sudden!” 
He roared with laughter. “‘In your 
mind’s eye, Horatio,’” he quoted,- when 
he had recovered himself somewhat. 
“You must remember, my dear, that 
neither the Tripp lady nor Hickey are 
aware of your Machiavelian designs upon 
their future.” 
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“Mr Hickey wasn’t a part of my de- 
signs, as you call them,” she reminded 
him with spirit. “I merely said that I 
wished poor Evelyn could find some nice 
suitable man, and that he—” 

“We certainly owe the lady a ‘suit- 
able’ article of some sort or other,” he 
observed with a reminiscent twinkle in 
his blue eyes, “if it’s nothing more than 
a husband, and I’d like you to understand, 
Betty, that Hickey is my candidate.” 

She glanced at her watch with a little 
shriek of dismay. “ We mustn’t waste 
another minute talking,” she said. 
“Evelyn will be here before I’m half 
ready for her.” 

(To be Continued) 


A Painting of Madonna and Child 


By Edith Livingston Smith 


An artist’s dream of mother, sweet and mild, 
Close held in her embrace a little child, 
Who looked into her tender face and smiled. 


So, gentle Mary, greatly were you blest— 
You held your Maker at your earthly breast; 
You hushed to sleep the Christ who giveth rest. 


While, in the darkness of an eastern night, 
Your lips were pressed to kiss the king of light, 
Your feeble arms upheld the God of might. 


Shine, Bethlehem’s star, through night-time’s heavy hood, 
That worship’s way by all ve understood, 
Till men kneel down before faith’s gift of good. 


Born in a stable, but a prince of peace, 
Born in our hearts, hope’s seed of rich increase, 
Born, charity on earth which shall not cease. 


Thus, human Mary, greatly were you blest— 
The world bows down before your babe at breast, 
For God with man has come to be its guest. 


Oh, type of mother-love! great, undefiled, 
The picture of you and -the holy child 
Show that God looked upon his earth, and smiled, 
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The Lonely Children of the Stage 


By Lillian Leslie Tower 


m NLY in the sense of en- 
f vironment are stage chil- 
dren different from other 
children. To sure, 
make-believe plays a large 
and more realistie part in 
their daily lives, yet they 
have the same eager longing for bedtime 
stories, the same unbounded faith in nurs- 
ery myths and the same wondering ado- 
ration for Santa Claus, To the same 
degree, and in some instances more, their 
sensitive, warm-blooded little hearts leap 
high with joy at the sight of the green 
fields, the touch of the flowers and the 
musie of the birds. 

Nevertheless, it is a well-established 
fact that stage children are not only in 
a class by themselves, but their peculiar 
isolation has become noticeably apparent 
owing to the large and growing number 
of children of actors. It is oftentimes 
true that they don’t get as much home 
life, of comradeship even, as the little 
children who spend much of their time 


in the streets, for they are usually made 
to travel all over the country with their 
actor parents, or left to board in son 
cheap lodging house. In either case, 
particularly the former, the body is not 
properly fed, the little mind becomes 
dwarfed for lack of study, and, worse yet, 
the tender, human child-heart is halt- 
starved with the unceasing gnawing hun- 
ger of loneliness. 

Then, we have the other side of the 
shifting, shadowy scene, in which we see 
the mother—one of the lesser lights— 
struggling pathetically though bravely, 
through the discomforts and the tempta- 
tions surrounding one-night stands, in 
order that she may give her child this 
same lodging-house existence. 

In order to overcome this evil, the 
Dorothea Dix Hall association was 
founded in Boston, fifteen years ago, by 
Rev W. W. Locke. Rev William Harman 
Van Allen, of the Chureh of the Advent, 
has served as its president during this 
time, with Thomas F. Reddy, a prominent 


Six little “* Dorotheas"’ in a merry mood 
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Ruth Francis, Katherine McGregor, Baszion Fleece and Doris Horslin 


Boston attorney, first as seeretary and 
later as first vice-president. Mrs Annie 
V. Sharpe acts as “ house mother ” to the 
none too small brood of bonnie, laughter- 
loving midgets. She helps to fasten the 
unwieldy buttons, she braids the long, 
silken hair, or she ties a bow of blue, 
matching the color of the child’s own eyes, 
on the tangled mass of curls. She sends 
them to the schoolroom with stern, eye- 
twinkling admonition, “ Be good now, and 


learn your lesson!” Sometimes she puts 
them to bed, and listens to the “ Now I 
lay me,” and then, with a last fond good- 
night, she makes haste to avoid the 
oncoming avalanche of downy pillows 
thrown in loving glee. 

An insight into the actual work accom- 
plished by this house ean be gained from 
the case of a ten-year-old girl, who, when 
taken off the road, could neither read 
nor write. She had traveled continu- 
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ously since five years old, the larger 
part of the time as Eva in Unele Tom’s 
Cabin. After persuasion the 
mother, also a member of the troupe, 
was made to see the wisdom, if not the 
necessity, of giving her daughter over 
to the care and protection of the Doro- 
thea Dix association. It did not take 
long to discover that not only had the 
little one’s education been sadly neglected, 
but her health had suffered greatly. She 


| 
Mazie Gorman, a good little boy | 


was immediately given proper medical 
treatment, followed by a long rest, for 
the child was literally worn out. 

On the other hand, it was found to be 
equally important that a home, with all 
the essentials of proper care and loving 
guidance, should be provided for the 
more prosperous members of the profes- 
sion, as well as for those less fortunate. 
The Dorothea Dix Hall is, therefore, a 
home for both classes, and, moreover, a 
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Mazie Gorman in a Dutch act 


home in its literal sense, for aside from 
being the only institution of its kind in 
the world, it comes as near to being non- 
institutional as is possible. From the 
beginning this has been one of the most 
pleasing characteristics of the house. In 
this manner its little inmates, ranging 
from four to sixteen years of age, have 
been made to know something of the 


healthy, normal life of the children of 
the average private family. 

To the boys and girls of the hall who 
inherit a talent for acting permission is 
given, providing this is the desire of 
parents or guardians, to continue their 
stage work and _ professional studies 
under the direction of the house. With 
few exceptions, nearly all of its young 
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A little mimic who is irresistible 
in her clever impersonations 


members had already been destined for 
the stage by actor parents, and thus had 
received more or less experience from the 
road or in stock companies before coming 
here. The younger children are not per- 
mitted to perform, unless, possibly, to 
take some small part in the concerts, or 
little, one-act plays, which are often given 
in the house theater. 

The effect of the theatrical training re- 
ceived here is brought about by means of 
contact with the practical side of stage 
life at an age when the mind is eapable 
of easily assimilating impressions, with 
the result that technique—so essential a 
quality to a well-trained actor—becomes 
second nature when she is old enough 


Doris Horslin, whom thousands loved as 
little Lord Fauntleroy 


for the more serious part of her career. 

The records of the theater show that a 
large number of successful actors began 
as children, and sometimes, as in the ease 
of Joseph Jefferson, Maude Adams, Julia 
Marlowe and Mrs Fiske, when of a very 
tender age. Thus, it is not diffieult to 
believe that acting requires, as do other 
arts, that the individual who seeks pre- 
eminence in it begin his or her training 
at the most impressionable age. Again, 
it has been said that the period at which 
a child should appear, or be allowed to 
appear, upon the stage depends very 
largely on the work for which the 
child is to be utilized, for there are 
plays, and many plays, in which the 
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These little maids are the officers of the children’s dramatic club of Dorothea Dix Hall. 


president; Doris Horslin and Ruth 
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They are Juliette Day, 


Francis, vice-presidents; Vera Morrison, 


treasurer; and Stella Craig, secretary 


use of children is indispensable, the plays 
in many instances being based upon and 
built around the character of children. 
We recall dear little Lord Fauntleroy, 
made famous in Boston by Doris Horslin, 
the boy wonder of the Dorothea Dix Hall. 
Her irresistible tricks of speech, her 
walk, her gestures, her every movement, 
proclaimed her the perfect boy. Indeed, 


she likes to indulge in boyish sports, and 
reads boy’s books like Ragged Dick in 
preference to Alice in Wonderland. 
However, boys’ parts are not always 
played by the girl inmates of the Hall, 
for there are many boys here, and 
clever actors as well, but, as it happens, 
there are also a few girls who delight 
in the delineation of boy character, and 
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many theatrical managers prefer them to 
the boys themselves. 

As Editha, in the title role of Editha’s 
Burglar, another of Mrs Burnett’s child 
plays, Ruth Francis, dainty and graceful 
and gifted with a rare delicacy of expres- 
sion, won her laurels a few years ago. 
She is now only fourteen years old, and 
has been connected with the Hall since 
babyhood. She is known as a quick 
study, and is invariably chosen in all 
emergency cases. For instance, if a child 
traveling with a company playing in 
Boston is suddenly taken ill, or for any 
reason cannot appear, little Ruth is asked 
to take her place. Twice last season she 
was called with only an hour’s notice to 
act with William Faversham in The Squaw 
Man, and once with Virginia Harned in 
The Great Question. 

That most charming of all plays, Peter 
Pan, required the aid of one or more of 
the little Dorotheas, and so did the popu- 
lar Mrs Wiggs. It was in the latter play 
that Louise Worthington, better known 
as “Wee Winkie,” made immense au- 
diences laugh and ery. 

Ruth Fielding, while only seven years 
old, is one of the best and most versatile 
mimies on the stage. It is all the same 
to her whether the character is French, 
Italian, German or Irish, imitating as 
she does the speech, gestures and man- 
ners of the people of all nationalities 
with a skill that is remarkable in one of 
her years. 

Vera ,Morrison is one of the most at- 
tractive children in the house. She is 
also an excellent actress, especially good 
in emotional roles. She is easy and 
graceful, and performs without appar- 
ent effort. 

Stella Craig is a well-known child 
dancer of rare grace and charm. She 
does not like the ordinary children’s 
dances, but prefers the style of Amelia 
Glover of years ago, or the Bessie Clay- 
ton of the present day. 

The little “mother” of the family is 
winsome Juliette Day, who came to the 
Hall when three years old and is now 
fourteen. In all disputes she is the just 
arbitrator to whom they all go and her 
decision is always regarded as final. She 
is president of the dramatic elub, number- 
ing over one hundred members, having 
been elected by the children themselves, 


without a single vote against her. She 
has appeared in all kinds of childish roles, 
but has steadfastly refused to go per- 
manently on the road until the comple- 
tion of her education. There rarely comes 
a day when she is not at her studies in 
the private school maintained by the Hall. 
During the past ten years she has taken 
a prominent part in every stock company 
in Boston, and has frequently been called 
to New York to act with Sir Henry Irv- 
ing, or to fill a leading role in the ehil- 
dren’s edueational theater of New York. 

Juliette, with Beatrice Abbey, and other 
members of the house, has filled child 
parts with Joseph Jefferson, Richard 
Mansfield, E. S. Willard, E. H. Sothern, 
William Faversham, Julia Marlowe, Ethel 
Barrymore, Maude Adams, Olga Nether- 
sole, Virginia Harned and others. 

One noteworthy result of the workings 
of the Dorothea Dix association is that 
the prejudice which exists among some 
people against the adult members of the 
dramatic profession does not seem to 
prevail against stage children. Very fre- 
quently mothers of Boston’s Back Bay 
send to the Hall, inviting from six to 
twelve of the little stage children to come 
to them for an afternoon or evening, not 
necessarily to perform or entertain, but 
as the guests of their own children. Here 
the gay little Dorotheas mingle with their 
wealthy friends, play games, dance and 
sing to their heart’s content, while the 
mother looks on, marveling not a little 
at the exceeding gentleness and well-bred 
deportment of the small stage favorites. 

It was the well-known actress, Eleanor 
Robson, who not long ago voiced the 
erying need in all large cities for the 
existence of precisely such an organiza- 
tion as the Dorothea Dix. 

“How loud and how earnest is this 
demand,” she said, “no one ean possibly 
know save those who have been brought 
into actual contact with this dire need. 
Indeed, it is to be hoped that this asso- 
ciation will be able to extend its pro- 
tection and interest and influence even 
across the threshold of the home, for 
danger to the children is always present, 
and especially those children upon whose 
infantile shoulders is placed, even in a 
measure, the duty of caring for a house- 
hold.” 
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“Now, what do you think made Marie blink and rub her sleepy eyes?” 


Marie’s Strange Ride 


By Maude Morse Robbins 


“Tick tock, tick tock, 
Sings the old hall clock. 
Tick tock, tick tock; 
Baby to sleep now, rock-a-by, rock.” 


WEE little girl with cheeks tike 
the rose and eyes like the sea and 
hair as eurly as eurly could be was 
rocking her doll on a winter’s night in 
the ruddy glow of the bright firelight. I 
am sure you'll agree twas our little 
friend, Marie. in her arms, her play- 


mate so true—no other than dear dolly 
Sue. 

Now, what do you think made Marie 
blink and rub her sleepy eyes? The 
strangest man you ever saw; no more 
than three feet high, standing by the 
fire, his elothes to dry. 

Down on the floor a bag he set, then 
softly about the room he erept. Marie 
he had not spied, so into the bag she 
jumped to hide, wondering what that 
dwarf was trying to find. This is the 
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song he sung as over his shoulder the 

bag he flung: 

“ Tick-a-tick-tie and a tick-a-tick-tie, 
Good little children I never pass by. 
Santa Claus’s postman you cannot spy, 
Letters I take and away I fly.” 


And sure enough, in the bag so deep 
were letters piled high in a heap; letters 
written by girls and boys asking good 
Santa Claus for dolls and toys. This 
little dwarf so kind had come a letter 
from Marie to find. Down in his sleigh 
the bag he set, covered o’er with fur: 
letters must not get wet. You see, he 
did not know Marie was there. She was 
as cozy as cozy could be, little dreaming 
whom she was to see, and whom do you 
guess that that could be? 

Away and away they dashed o’er the 
shining snow as fast as the north wind 
ean blow. All was as still as still could 
be, save the sighing song of the shivering 
trees and the snowflakes were wafted 
down from the sky above like glistening 
feathers from the wings of a dove. On 
and on they sped througb the night, like 
a bird in its rapid flight, the dwarf, 
Marie and the pony reindeer so swift. 
Up the hills they went and down, pass- 
ing many a town, through the woods 
where the shadows frown ’neath the trees’ 
snow-laden crown. 

At last they eame to a queer little 
house, far, far away where the Christ- 
mas trees grow. ‘Twas built of ice 
like the hut of an Eskimo, and all around 
were mountain drifts of snow. Out of 
his sleigh jumped the nimble dwarf and 
over his shoulder the mail bag he tossed. 
A rap-a-tap-tap, he rapped on the door. 
Now hear his song once more: 

“ Tick-a-tick-tie and a tick-a-tick-tie, 

Santa Claus’s door I never pass by. 


I’m his postman so jolly and spry, 

Letters I take and away I fly.” 

Whom do you think now stood at the 
door? Someone I know you have heard 
of before. “Come right in,” said he; 
“those letters I wish very much to see. 
I have been as busy as busy ean be, but 
now my work is done and I’m ready for 
the fun of filling stockings ’ere Christ- 
mas day’s begun.” 

So opened wide was the big mail bag, 
the letters for Santa Claus to see. Then 
Ioud he laughed and clapped his hands 
in glee when out of the bag jumped little 
Marie. “Well, well,” said he, “ this 
surely is a surrrise I am very glad to see. 
You shall help me ehoose the dolls and 
toys for all the little girls and boys. 
Come, to my workshop we will go} there 
all my gifts to you V’ll show. So hand 
in hand they walked around, and many 
fine toys they found. There were dolls 
and drums and trumpets gay—every- 
thing nice with which to play; how many 
things I cannot say. 

“Now,” said Santa Claus, “ you have 
seen them all. Tell me, which of these 
is the prettiest doll?” The one she 
said was dressed in red, with eyes of 
brown that never could frown, and 
pretty curls all hanging down. 

“T thank you very much,” said little 
Marie, “for the happy time you have 
given to me, and I’m sure all the girls 
and boys will be glad to see their Christ- 
mas _ toys. 

“ Good-by, Marie; a merry Christmas 
to you,” said he. 

Now what do you think made Marie 
blink and rub her sleepy eyes? The 
snowy night had gone. ‘Twas a sunny 
Christmas morn, and in her stocking by 
ee Marie spied that pretty doll in 


A Disagreeable Color 


By Margaret Ashmun 


Mr Oyster went up to his tailor’s 
To order an ev’ryday suit. 
“ Just tell me the color,” said Scissors; 
“The price I can better compute.” 
The eustomer sighed, aad the tailor 
In his measuring came to a halt. 
“T should like,” Mr Oyster said sadly, 
“ Any color but pepper and salt!” 
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Captain Toodles 


By Thornton W Burgess 


IX—“ Ahoy!” eried a turtle. “Use me for a raft; 
I’m broad in the beam and shallow in draft.” , 


X—But Tabby her feet was afraid she would wet, 
So a pelican airship came Tabby to get. 
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XI—But searce on the shore were they safe once again, 
When Bill butted into some cannibal men. 


XII—O Toodles, O Dolly, O Tabby, O Bill— 
Can there be? Yes, there is hope for you still! 
(To be Continued Next Month) 
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IV—Jointed and Other Firewood Toys 


By Adelia Belle Beard 
One of the Authors of Things Worth Doing 


OLLY,” said Donald, “I 
believe we can make 
something of this kin+ 
dling wood; see,” and he 
held up several sticks of 
the wood that had just 
been brought in for 

starting a fire in the wide fireplace. 
“Y-e-s,” answered Polly, doubtfully, 

“but what can we make of that rough 

wood? Do you mean that we can whittle 

something out of it?” 
“No. Use it as it is, or with very lit- 
tle whittling and no smoothing off.” 
“But what can we make?” insisted 

Polly. 

“T was thinking of jointed toys that 
we can put into all sorts of positions.” 

“How perfectly fine, Donald! And 
we have a new load of wood that came 
yesterday. Nice, clean, sweet-smelly 
wood. Let’s get some right away.” 


Figure 9. 


Aadeho BeNe Beara, 
The jointed dolls hurry to catch a train 


A peach basket filled with the split 
and chopped firewood was_ speedily 
brought to the playroom and the wood 
was tumbled out on the long-suffering 
playroom table. Then Donald and Polly 
began to fit the pieces together to see 
what they could make of it. 

“Dolls,” announced Polly. “We will 
make some dolls.” 

“ Animals, too,” said Donald, “and 
other things not jointed.” 

“Well, I will make the dolls and you 
make the animals, then we will see what 
else we ean do.” 


The jointed dolls 


So the children set to work. They 
soon found that for the arms and legs 
of the dolls and for the legs of the ani- 
mals the wood must be split into thinner 
and smaller pieces, but as it was soft 
pine wood there was no difficulty about 

that. The sticks were from 
seven to eight inches in 
length, though of varying 
thicknesses, and to avoid 
shortening them they 
adapted their toys to these 
lengths as far as possible. 

The stick Polly selected 
for the body of her doll was 
eight inches long, one inch 
wide and five-eighths of an 
inch thick. This ineluded 
the head. Then for the 
legs she split from another 

straight stick two pieces a 

little over half an inch wide 

and one-quarter of an inch 
thick. These were also 
eight inches long. Two 
more pieces like the legs 
she split off for the arms 
and then eut them down to 
measure five and _ three- 
quarters inches in length. 
- “For the arms must not 
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the top of the head. (Fig- 
ure 1. 

“Look, Donald, look 
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be as long as the legs,” said Polly. 

Donald, intent upon his own 
work, shoved a box of small wire 
nails toward Polly without look- 
ing up. “Fasten them on with 
these,” he said. And Polly, select- 
ing several slender nails three- 
quarters of an inch long, nailed 
the wide, flat sides of the legs on 
the five-eighths of an inch sides 
of the body, allowing each leg to 
reaeh up two inches on the body, 
and driving in the nail half an 
inch from the top of the leg. 
When both legs were attached she 
fastened on the arms in the same 
way, having the top end of each 
arm reach within two inches of 


quick,” she cried, bubbling 
over with laughter, as she 
put the doll into comical 
attitudes and finally set it 
down flat on the table. 
Donald chuckled. 
is a funny old man.” 
“Man!” exclaimed Polly, 
“why it was going to be 
a woman, but I will have 
both; they will look so 
funny together. I will ink 
in the man’s face first and 
then make his clothes. The 
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Figure 3. The trousers 


Figure 5 
Pattern for front of coat 
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Figare 1. Polly's jointed doll before it 
was dres 


arms and legs work all right, 
don’t they?” 

“Yes,” said Donald. 
“You see the round wire 
nails act as joints and the 
sticks turn easily on them, so 
that you ean turn them all 
around, if you like. Square- 
edged nails wouldn’t do.” 

“There, he has a _ face 
now, my funny little man, 
and some inky hair, made 
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Figure 6 
Pattern for sleeve of coat 
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Figure 7. Pattern of Girlie’s waist 


with my own pen and ink, but I think 
I will make the little woman before 1 
begin his clothes.” 

It was only the dress that distinguished 
the man doll from the woman doll, for 
Polly made the two exactly alike. 

The jointed doll’s clothes 

“They won’t look exactly pretty, or 
have a great deal of style,” said Polly, 
“for the clothes must be loose enough 
to allow their arms and legs to move, 
you know, but they will be more fun 
than a eartload of French dolls, and 
no one else has anything like them.” 

Polly made the little man’s suit of soft 
white cotton material. For the legs of 
the trousers she cut two pieces of cloth 
nine inches long and four and one- 
quarter inches wide, then folded each 
piece lengthwise and sewed the edges to- 
gether to within three inches of the top. 
(Figure 2.) After that she sewed the 
edge of the slit of one leg to the slit of 
the other leg and ran a gathering thread 
along the top edge. (Figure 3.) 

Figures 4, 5 and 6 are the patterns 
by which Polly cut the little coat. Figure 
4 is the back, Figure 5 half of the front 
and Figure 6 is the sleeve. From the 
neck to the bottom edge, the coat mea- 
sured seven inches, and the sleeve, from 


Figure 10. Donald's jointed trick dog, Napoleon 
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top to bottom, was five and one-half 
inches. When the fronts were sewed to 
the back, the seam of the sleeve closed 
and the sleeve sewed in, the coat was 
finished and all that remained to be done 
was to turn in the two front edges to 
the depth of half an inch, as shown by 
dotted line in Figure 5, and crease the 
fold sharply to keep it in place with- 
out hemming. The trousers went on 
first, and in adjusting the coat Polly 
found it necessary to turn the little man’s 
arms straight back from his body, then 
she could slide the sleeves onto the arms 
and turn the arms forward again. 

A straight strip of white paper half 


Figure 8. The sleeve is tied on the arm 


an inch wide served as a collar. The 
points were turned over in front and the 
ends fastened to the neck with a little 
paste. A small bow eut from black 
paper formed the necktie, which 
was also pasted in place. Polly 
thought it a bright idea to use the 
paper top of a milk bottle for 
her man’s hat. It really did 
look quite like a straw hat, and she 
pasted it on top of his head to 
keep it from falling off. (Figure 9.) 

Girlie, as Polly called her woman doll, 
was arrayed in a dotted lawn gown made 
with a straight, gathered skirt, nine 
inches long and twenty-two inches wide. 
The straight full sleeves were four and 
one-quarter inches long and six inches 
wide and were gathered at top and bot- 
tom. Figure 7 is the pattern of the 
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waist which was double, with the 
fold on the shoulders. It is three 
inches long from the shoulder to 
the bottom edge, and three and 


three-quarters inches wide along 
the fold. With a sash of the 
dress material, a hat made of a 
cirele of white tissue paper, 
crimped on the edge with the 
scissors, and a white neckerchief, 
Girlie’s costume was complete. 
To allow free movement of the 
arms, Polly did not sew the sleeves into 
the waist, but tied them on the doll’s 
arms, as in Figure 8, winding the thread 
several times around the arm to make it 
secure. Before the waist was put on 
Polly folded the soft little neckerchief 


Figure 12. The frame of the catamaran 


around Girlie’s neck and pasted it to 
the body in front. Then she‘slipped the 
waist over the doll’s head, brought it well 
down, overlapped the edges at the sides 
and tied a string tightly around at the 
belt line to hold it in place. The shoul- 
ders of the waist extending over the 
tops of the sleeves concealed the fact 
that the sleeves were not sewed in. 
When the skirt of 
the dress was put 
on and the sash tied 
at the back, both 
dolls were finished, 
and Polly stood 
them up in the po- 
sition shown in Fig- 
ure 9. 
“Look, Donald,” 
she cried, “they are 
running to catch a 
train. Don’t they 
look comical ?” 
The jointed trick dog 
While his sister 
was absorbed in her 
dolls, Donald had 
fashioned an absurd 
little dog. (Figure 


Figure 11. Donald's jointed pig 


most alive,” said Polly when Donald 
put the dog through his tricks. 

“Now he is digging for a bone,” and 
Donald straightened the front legs and 
brought the dog’s head down to the 
table. “And he can beg, too,” setting 
it down flat and turning the 
fore legs upward. “ Then 
I ean balance him so that 
he will stand on his head, 
by resting his fore feet on 
the table and turning his 
hind legs straight up in the 
air.” 

“Suppose we call him 
Napoleon,” suggested Polly. 
“He is so little and so 
smart.” 

“You may name him,” said Donald. 
“T don’t care what he is ealled so long 
as his joints work all right.” 

The piece of wood Donald chose for 
the body of his dog was seven inches 
long, an inch and one-quarter thick and 
an inch and three-quarters wide. For 
legs he split some wood one-quarter of 
an inch thick and one-half of an inch 


Figure 13. The catamaran in a basin of water 


wh 
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10.) 
“Why, he is al- 


wide, and cut it into 
four pieces, each 
four inches long. He 
whittled off the top 
of the dog’s head 
diagonally to give 
the semblance of a 
nose, then he made 
two pointed chips 
for ears and a long, 
thin splinter for a 
tail. 

First he fastened 
the legs to the body 
with the slender, 
three-quarters inch 
wire nails, just as 
Polly fastened the 
arms and legs to 
her doll’s, driving 
the nail in each leg 
half an inch from 
the top and into the 
body half way be- 
tween the top and 
bottom edges. (Fig- 
ure 10.) 

the legs 
were on, Donald made two incisions, with 
the blade of his pocket knife, on each 
side of the top of the dog’s head and 
pushed into the openings the thin, blunt 
ends of the ears. Then he fastened the tail 
on the body in the same way. (Figure 10.) 

“Do you see, Polly?” he said, delighted 
with his discovery. “I can move the ears 
and tail up and down as well as the legs, 
and that will give more expression to his 
different poses. 

“ Now make Napoleon’s face; 
do,” said Polly, impatient 
to see him finished. So Don- 
ald drew, with pen and ink, 
an eye on either side of Na- 
poleon’s head and then a wide : 
mouth, which extended across 
the front and, reaching around 
on either side, ended in a lj 
smiling turn up at the -cor- | 
ners. “That is to make him 
look good-natured,” he re- 
marked, as he gave the final | ! 


Figure 14. The ladder 
Polly made 


flourish. 
“ Aren’t we going to have any 
more animals?” inquired Polly. 
“Yes, a trained pig will be | 


to make one,” and Donald did 


funny, won’t it? I am going | | | 
| 


make a pig like Figure 11, 
which could stand upright on 
its hind legs and do other 
amusing things. 
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He chose the thickest, fattest stick he 
could find for the body of the pig and 
then whittled off one end to make the 
pointed snout. -(Figure 11.) The legs 
were thin sticks like the legs of the dog, 
but were only an inch and a half long. 
The thin pointed shavings for the ears 
were stuck in the side of the head slant- 
ingly so that they hung down on either 
side, and the tail Donald made by cut- 
ting a thin, narrow shaving from the 
wood, which curled naturally. He in- 
serted the tail in the body as he did that 
of the dog. 

The catamaran 

“Now I am going to make a eata- 
maran,” announced Donald when ke had 
set aside his finished pig. 

“T know what that is,” said Polly 
wisely. “It is a kind of boat made in 
two parts with a space between.” 

“Right you are, Polly,” and Donald 
began searching for two sticks of wood 
of the same length and thickness. He 
finally selected two about eight inches 
long, three-eighths of an inch thick and 
three-quarters of an inch wide, then he 
split from another stick a strip one- 
quarter of an inch thick and cut it into 
two pieces three inches long. He placed 
his longest sticks in front of him on the 
table two inches 
apart and exactly 


Figure 15. Back of totem pole. Figure 16. Side view of totem pole 
Figure 17. The little totem pole Donald made 
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parallel to one another. Across these 
long sticks he placed the short sticks 
three-quarters of an inch from the two 
ends of the long sticks and nailed them 
in place. (Figure 12.) 

For the mast he used a long splinter 
of wood and put it up by making an 
incision with his knife in the center of 
one short crosspiece, and inserting the 
end of the splinter. This held the mast 
upright. He cut a sail of white paper, 
making a sma!l hole near the top and 
another near the bottom at the shortest 
straight edge, and then slid his sail on 
the mast, as in Figure 13. After this 
he found a little cloth man doll and set 
him on the back crosspiece of the eat- 
amaran, then placed his queer little craft 
in a basin of water where it floated 
beautifully. 


The ladder 
While Donald had been building his 


eatamaran, Polly had been hammering 
at a little ladder which she put together 
with very small tacks. She made her 
uprights of thin sticks the length of 
the wood and one-quarter of an inch 
wide; then she eut seven short, thin 
pieces a little less than two and one- 
half inches long and a trifle narrower 
than the uprights. These -short pieces 
were the rungs, which Polly nailed to the 
uprights, putting them on three-quarters 
of an inch apart. (Figure 14.) 

“There!” said Polly, “we ought to 
have a ladder when we build our little 
house, and here it is.” 

“Tt’s a pretty good ladder, too,” said 
Donald, examining it critically; “and 
now I have an idea for something entirely 
different from anything we have made. 
I am going to carve a totem pole.” 

“A what?” gasped Polly. 

“Don’t be silly, Polly. I said a totem 
pole. The queer pole I saw in the pub- 
lie square at Seattle last summer.” 

“Well,” said Polly, “I didn’t see it, 
and what is a totem pole for?” 

The totem pole 


“Why, each clan among the Alaska 
Indians has its erest, just as each great 
family in Europe has its coat of arms, 
and when the head of a family dies a 
totem pole is put up in front of his 
house by his heir, and on this pole is 
earved and painted the things that go 
to make the crest and tell to which elan 
the family belongs.” 

“How high are the poles, Donald?” 

“Oh, of different hights, I think; 
some as high as thirty feet, perhaps.” 


“Of course yours will be a little toy 
totem, but won’t it take a long while to 
make it?” 

“Well, I can’t finish it today, but I 
can make a beginning. Get out that 
book Father gave me on the Alaska In- 
dians and hunt up a picture of a totem 
pole, will you, while I get this piece of 
wood into shape?” 

Polly found the colored print Donald 
wanted, and Donald whittled away at 
his stick of wood until the front was 
rounded and sloped back to meet the 
flat side of the back. On the rounded 
side he drew the designs to be carved, 
copying the print as nearly as possible. 
Then he began to eut and hollow out 
the places indicated. Soon it became too 
dark to go on with his work, but the 
next day Donald completed it. 

Figure 15 gives the back view of the 
totem pole, Figure 16, the side view of the 
simple carving and Figure 17, the fin- 
ished totem pole, carved, painted and 
mounted on a rough, wood pedestal, to 
which the bark still clings. The top por- 
tion of the pole probably represents a 
bear, as that is one of the symbols in 
use. Below it, the part including the 
large bird’s head, with beak brought to 
a sharp edge along the top, with the 
wings and feet, is no doubt the eagle, 
also a prominent symbol among the 
clans. Beneath the eagle is a man’s 
face with a short nose, places hollowed 
out for the eyes and large mouth, show- 
ing both upper and lower teeth. 

When the earving was finished Donald 
fastened the totem pole to its pedestal by 
driving a wire nail slantingly through 
the back of the pole down into the block 
beneath. Then he painted the markings 
black where you see them black on Fig- 
ure 17. The bear he painted bright red, 
which is shown by the cross lines in 
Figure 17, and he made the wings and 
body of the eagle yellow with black dots. 
The yellow part is also darkened in Fig- 
ure 17. The face he did not color except 
to make the black markings and to paint 
the lips red. These are the colors of 
the real totem pole. 

“Tt’s queer,” said Polly, “but I like 

“So do I, and I think it would be a 
good idea to hunt up our family erest, 
if we have any, and make it into a totem 
pole,” replied Donald. 

“Yes, let us do it, and let us do it 
soon,” agreed Polly. 


(In the January number Miss Beard will describe 
some delightful toy antomobiles and electric cars that 
can be easily made at home by girls and boys.) 
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1I1—Indoor Work and Play 
[Continued] 


a, -NOTHER kindergarten 
¥ occupation, which again 
is a primitive industry 
of man, is weaving, and 
some form of it may 
be practiced in the 
home with homemade 
materials. An old slate frame or wooden 
box eut down may be converted into a 
loom, a row of nails being driven in at 
equal distances across one end, the warp 
fastened to these, and the woof drawn in 
and out with the fingers. The weaving 
materials, warp and woof, may be nar- 
row strips of cloth, notehed by the mother 
and torn by the children to the proper 
length and width; they may be cords, 
shoe laces or grasses, if a sufficiently 
tough and pliable kind ean be found, and 
raffia, if to be had, is particularly useful. 
Kindergarten weaving is done with col- 
ored papers and a long steel needle, into 
which the weaving strip is fastened, and 
an ingenious child ean often fashion a 
similar needle for himself from a wooden 
slat eut at one end to hold the piece of 
cloth. Children sometimes attain great 
proficiency with these rude looms and 
invent designs to suit themselves, aceord- 
ing as they take up and put down with 
the woof one strip, two strips of the warp, 
or one and two strips alternately, ete. 
The woven products, when finished, with 
the ends fastened and notched, or fringed, 
make very pretty mats, holders or rugs 
for dolls’ houses, and the occupation as 
a whole is one that develops considerable 
dexterity, accuracy and knowledge of 
arithmetical processes. 
There is a kind of slat weaving, too, 
which is more difficult, but ean be prac- 
ticed by older children. The materials 
commonly used are tough, pliable wooden 
slats about a foot long and one-third of 
an ineh wide, and the family that has 
remnants of old slat curtains in the house, 
or peach baskets which can be eut up, 
will find them useful for this purpose. 
The slats are interwoven to produce de- 
signs, which will not hold together, by 
the way, unless at least four are used, and 
which may be used for picture frames, 
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long borders for the blackboard or pic- 
ture-card racks, 

Raffia, an imported dried grass, very 
strong and pliable, has already been men- 
tioned as a useful material for weaving, 
and its value is so great in children’s 
work that a supply of it should be laid 
in, if possible. Most faneywork, basketry 
and kindergarten supply stores now keep 
it in stock and a package of it ean be 
easily posted, as it is very light. Com- 
bined with straw, it is used for basket 
making, than which there is no better 
industry if the mother can give the first 
few lessons. It is useful in a host of 
other ways, all of which are easily dis- 
covered by the children. 

If any mother is so old-fashioned as to 
remember the art, there is great joy to 
small persons in knitting wools on four 
pins and a spool, the work, a long tubular 
eord being afterward made into reins, 
or sewed into mats or tiny carpets. 

Sewing, too, which used invariably to 
be taught to little girls, at least, but is 
now somewhat out of fashion, is com- 
monly much enjoyed, particularly if its 
beginnings are practiced on scraps of 
bright-colored ribbons, cottons and silks, 
instead of on painfully long white seams. 
Lavender bags, candy bags or scent bags 
of all shapes and sizes, made of odds and 
ends, are fascinating trifles to begin with, 
as they are so soon finished. Then there 
is the fun in planning, cutting, fitting and 
making real clothes for the doll, when 
fingers have grown a little more skillful. 

And how about bead work for small 
fingers? The “second gift ” beads of the 
kindergarten (wooden balls, cubes and 
cylinders, colored and uneolored) are 
very useful for stringing, being of a 
comfortable size, piereed with holes large 
enough to admit a shoe lace or a stout 
cord. They are rather expensive and can- 
not be made at home, unfortunately; but 
the old-fashioned glass beads of various 
colors, shapes and sizes are cheap enough 
and easily to be had. They are not so 
desirable for babies as the wooden beads, 
as they are too small for real safety and 
require needles and thread for stringing. 
Whatever bead work the children do, 
however, let us provide an abundance of 
material, so that the occupation may be 
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really educative, allowing varying com- 
binations of forms and colors. 

When we speak of stringing beads we 
recall the delight children always feel 
in making necklaces, rings and bracelets 
of whatever materials are at hand; and 
here their summer collections come into 
play for use in the winter playroom. 
Children of my acquaintance have used, 
for stringing, acorn cups, thorn apples, 
Indian corn of different colors, corn and 
cloves, corn and various seeds, chestnuts, 
shells, pods, bittersweet, acorns, smoke 
balls, beans, beans and peas, squash seeds 
and cranberries, pop corn and cranberries, 
straws and peas, straws and beans, maple 
wings and straws, horse tail reeds and 
peas, pine cones and other objects too 
numerous to mention. 

The twigs from their collections, no- 
tably the dry twigs of the pine tree from 
which the needles have fallen away, can 
be used to make rustie furniture, fasten- 
ing together with pins the pieces of dif- 
ferent lengths. The bright pebbles are 
often much enjoyed if put in a wide- 
mouthed bottle and covered with water, 
in which they shine and shake in a fas- 
cinating way. If objects and simple 
pictures are drawn upon the table with 
chalk, even the very little child ean fol- 
low their outline with seeds—squash and 
melon seeds, sunflower, corn, beans, len- 
tils and coffee berries being well adapted 
to the purpose. 

And then there are the stick and pea 
plays, using soaked peas and slender, 
pointed sticks, which are an inexhaustible 
delight. Almost anything ean be made 
with these materials, the peas forming the 
points of connection between the wooden 
lines, a few objects suggested being sleds, 
hoes, rakes, wheelbarrows, swords, tents, 
flags, houses, furniture, boats, even let- 
ters and figures, if desired. 

Blowing soap bubbles is a particularly 
good amusement for a stormy day, if 
clean clay pipes are provided and the 
bubble mixture is made of good soap with 
the addition of a little glycerine to give 
a greater play of color. With some prac- 
tice, bubbles measuring eight or ten inches 
in diameter may be produced and a 
stand for them be provided by soaping 
the edge of a tumbler. If any old soft 
material is laid on the floor and the 
room divided into halves by a shawl or 
blankets hung across, the children may 
be arranged in two opposing camps and 
have a very good match game, devising 
their own rules as to size and number of 
bubbles, whether they shall be kept in the 
air by fanning, how much it shall count 


if a bubble falls or strays across the line, 
ete. 

Building, one of the prominent kinder- 
garten employments, is as useful indoors 
as out, of course, either with small blocks 
at the low tables, or with large ones and 
sticks of wood upon the floor. In some 
German kindergartens a quantity of large 
building logs are supplied, measuring a 
foot or more in length, three inches wide 
and one inch thick. These are kept neatly 
piled, and if the playroom is large enough 
would be an invaluable resource for in- 
door occupation. With these, and any 
smaller blocks, if a sufficient quantity be 
provided, the child can work out his own 
ideas, can build objects from stories and 
enjoy the free, untrammeled use of inde- 
structible materials. 

If a large doll’s house be provided for 
the playroom, never-ceasing delight will 
be found by the children in furnishing 
and fitting it in common. Such a house 
may be only a rough packing case with 
a shelf, insuring a bedroom floor; or, 
according to the leisure and ability of the 
father, it may be prettily finished with 
roof, windows, halls and doorways. 

No elaborate finishing is necessary, 
however; imagination will supply all 
deficiencies, and the simple furniture, 
changed from time to time, as hands grow 
more skillful, will come by and by to be 
wonderfully ingenious and _ elaborate. 
Children may be encouraged now and 
then to fit up a small house of their own, 
which can be very well made from a 
cardboard box and which furnishes a 
suitable present for an invalid child- 
friend. Pebbles or sand may be glued to 
the outside of the box, if desired, to make 
it look like stone, and the furnishings 
may all be of spools, boxes and paper. A 
match box may serve as a cradle with 
paper rockers, a larger box be eut into 
a bed with furnishings of lace paper, a 
tiny spool may make a candlestick, a 
round pill box a elock, with face drawn 
in, and finally, homemade paper dolls 
may occupy the seats of honor. 

And yet the tale of indoor play is not 
completed, for there is gardening of a 
sort to be done with potatoes, carrots 
and parsnips hollowed out, and with fern- 
eries, window boxes and pans of earth 
where seeds are planted. An aquarium, 
which ean often be made by a quite un- 
trained carpenter, of panes of glass set 
in grooved wooden frames, is a source 
of great pleasure to children, and min- 
nows, snails and tiny frogs will live 
comfortably in it all winter if it is pro- 
vided with rock shelters, some plant life, 
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and fresh water, and is not kept in too 
glaring a light. There are household pets 
to be eared for, also. Monkeys, parrots, 
love birds, guinea pigs, dormice and white 
mice are often given as pets to children, 
but these exotic ereatures are as often 
abused and neglected. Our ehildren are 
the more fortunate if they have intrusted 
to them only the friendly eanary with 
his simple wants and the dog 
and eat; but lack of attention to the needs 
of these humble friends, or unkind treat- 
ment, a invariably reeeive its just 


The of modeling, in elay has not 
been touched upon, as yet, and this well 
deserves a column by itself. If any elev 
fit for molding be aceessible—that from 
which drainpipes are made will do very 
well—a quantity of it may be mixed in 
an old pail or tub to about the consisteney 
of dongh, and if kept covered with a 
wet cloth and oceasionally stirred about, 
it will keep indefinitely. If a low table 
be covered with oilcloth for the work 
and an apron be put on, neither room 
nor clothing will suffer from the clay, 
which, indeed, quickly dries into.a pow- 
der and ean be brushed away. If the 
child is to model by mother’s side, the 
clay may be given in a tray, and the 
veriest baby will long be quiet if he is 
shown how to roll balls or eggs or marbles 
from the plastie substanee. Older ehil- 
dren may model nuts, fruits, animals, 
furniture, dishes or make plaques of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes on which leaves 
may be impressed, while blocks or rings 
or disks may be stamped in as borders. 
A good piece of work may be fired in 
a slow oven, and the plaques or marble or 
balls may subsequently be painted, ac- 
cording to faney. 

Last to be mentioned, but perhaps 
first in its ever-fresh delight, is play in 
the sand, which is as practical in a small 
way indoors as out. In asmall playroom 
a large sand box is impossible, but an 
arrangement may be made by using a 
zine trough set in a light box, after the 
fashion of a window box for flowers, 
and fastened to a small table, before 
which a child will sit for an hour at a 
time, filling and refilling various little 
shapes, small flowerpots, “ patty-pans,” 
and the like, and turning them out on the 
board of a high ehair. 

If there is sufficient space, every play- 
room should be provided with a kinder- 
garten sand table, which is merely a 
water-tight box, five feet long, four wide 
and a foot deep, perhaps, set on logs and 
filled with sand. This is large enough 
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for five or six children to gather around 
and learn to work in common and may 
be provided with a smooth wooden cover 
and serve as a table when necessary. 
After going through the early plays 
whieh naturally oceur to the children, 
sueh as covering and uneovering the 
hands, give them rulers and butter pad- 
dles, to flatten and divide with, and tiny 
gardening tools to lay out beds and 
flower* gardens. Miniature trees, shrubs 
and flowers may be set out in these gar- 
dens and the paths made of pebbles, the 
fenees of sticks and slats. At another 
time leaves, twigs, tiles and blocks may 
be impressed upon the smoothed surface 
in designs and borders, and finally whole 
seenes in town and country life may be 
depicted. 
(To be Continued) 


Two Seives—Miss Elizabeth Harri- 
son has a good suggestion in Study in 
Child Culture; namely, that each person 
has a large self and a smaller self. Act- 
ing on this suggestion, we call our boys 
two names; the large or better self is his 
own name, and the smaller or mean self 
is some ugly name. For instance, when 
the six-year-old is helpful and obedient 
he is Paul, but when he is selfish, unkind, 
or in any way thoughtless, he is allowing 
“Buck” to come. We tell him no one 
loves “ Buck,” because he is so mean, but 
everyone is happy when Paul is here. 
Sometimes we tell him that if he lets 
“Buck ” come so often, “ Buek” will be 
stronger than Paul. It works better than 
any other way we have tried. With the 
three-year-old, when Edwin does wrong, 
“Tut” comes. We use the same persua- 
sions with him, varying them to suit the 
occasion, and often when he has been in a 
very ugly mood, we say, “ Never mind, 
Edwin will soon be here to chase ‘ Tut’ 
away,” and almost invariably the angry 
look disappears and the child will come 
with a happy smile and to prove he is 
Edwin will put his arms around us. It 
has saved many a whipping and the worse 
nagging. R. S. 


To Amuse A CHILD on rainy days, give 
him a buneh of toothpicks and a bowl full 
of peas which have been thoroughly 
soaked. Then let him fashion furniture, 
figures, ete. All the angles are made by 
sticking one end of a vertical toothpick 
and a horizontal one into the same pea. 
A few suggestions from the mother will 
little one on the road to success. 
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Mistakes of Young Mothers 


By J. P. Crozer Griffith, M D 


Professor of Diseases of Children at the ey wag of Pennsylvania; Author of The Care of 


I1I—General Hygiene 


E CAN group to- 

m gether a series of 
mistakes connected 
with the hygiene of 
the child, apart from 
those pertaining to 
clothing and to feed- 
ing, which we have already considered. 
The first has to do with the sleep. The 
very young baby needs and will take, if 
well, an enormous amount of sleep. In 
fact, it sleeps most of the time and, when 
wakened for its food, drops off again 
promptly. As it grows older it lies 
awake for an hour or more at a time, 
and then gradually learns to sleep at cer- 
tain fixed hours and to be awake at 
others. These times are largely a matter 
of training. The question often arises 
regarding the advisability -of wakening 
the infant for its food. Here comes the 
first mistake, namely, that of allowing 
an irregularity in feeding to develop be- 
eause the child happens to be asleep at 
the feeding hour. After determining at 
what time in the day the morning nap 
shall be taken, and discovering how long 
the infant really needs to sleep, the hours 
for feeding, arranged accordingly, should 
remain fixed. If the infant is asleep it 
should be wakened for its food. It will 
soon learn to wake naturally at the proper 
times. I have known mothers to give the 
first bottle at whatever time in the morn- 
ing the baby happens to rouse, and then 
try to continue at three-hour intervals 
from this time. It is clear that this 
upsets all the feeding schedule, to the 
detriment of the baby and the entire 
household life. So, too, in the evening 
the infant should be fed at nine or ten 
o’clock, whichever hour is decided upon, 
whether it happens to be asleep then or 
not. Like all other rules there are ex- 
ceptions to this, but they are only excep- 
tions. 

Another mistake is that of believing 
that the child must not sleep out-of-doors. 
Now, as a rule, the morning nap is best 
taken in the house for many reasons. 
Perhaps the bath is to be given at this 


y 


hour, or it is time for the bottle; and 
in general a child, when, asleep, is more 
relaxed and rather more susceptible to 
chilling. But some children invariably 
go to sleep when out in their coaches 
and you really cannot help yourself. It 
may be better to let them take their morn- 
ing nap in this way. It all depends on 
circumstances, 

Still another mistake is that of patting, 
rocking, walking with or singing to a 
baby disposed to sleep. No end of un- 
necessary self-martyrdom is suffered by 
mothers and fathers over just this thing. 
The infants should, from the beginning, be 
trained to sleep at certain hours, or at 
least to lie quiet in its crib. It is curious 
to observe how early in life the results of 
bad training in this respect show them- 
selves. I have often seen this, even in the 
early weeks of life. 

Yes, I know it goes against the mother’s 
heart to let her erying baby lie in its 
crib alone and unattended, and it seems 
cruel, too; and many a perverse infant, 
well-behaved in the daytime, seems to 
choose the night for erying. But it is 
far better for the baby and for everybody 
else not to be influenced by this, if only 
you can be sure that there is no real 
illness. Many things besides colic and 
other actual ailments make the baby sleep- 
less and disposed to ery. Sometimes it 
is hungry; sometimes unduly excited be- 
fore going to bed. Father comes home 
from business and wants, of course, to 
play with the baby. Very nice for father, 
and for the baby, too, at the time; but 
the fruitful source of nervuus sleepless- 
ness afterwards. Sometimes it is a pin 
or a wet diaper; sometimes the air of 
the room is close or the baby too warmly 
covered; sometimes there has been too 
long a nap in the day; or the child is 
put to bed too early at night. Some- 
times great wakefulness depends on a 
general state of malnutrition. I have 
seen very restless, sleepless, poorly nour- 
ished babies become excellent sleepers as 
they grew fatter. Sometimes, instead of 
erying, the baby lies awake and coos and 
crows from two or three o’clock in the 
morning until daylight. This is much 
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better than erying, but is no less exas- 
perating when you want to go to sleep 
yourself. 

Give the matter very serious, careful 
study; possibly get your physieian’s help, 
too, in reaching a conclusion; and then, if 
you find it is only a restlessness, a habit, 
a desire to be taken up and amused, re- 
fuse to yield to it. It will be a fight, 
and should be a fight to a finish. No 
healthy baby will be injured by it. But 
there is no use in trying it for a night 
or two and then giving in. 

A combination of mistakes regarding 
the sleeping, the bathing and the outing 
often results in undue confinement of the 
child to the house. This applies especially 
to winter time. Suppose, for instance, 
that the child, perhaps in its second year, 
gets its first meal at half past seven in 
the morning. The weather is cold and 
the heat of the sun’s rays not yet strong 
enough to permit of going out. The 
morning nap is taken at, let us say, ten 
o’clock and continues until noon. The 
child then gets its bath, is dressed and 
given its dinner at one o’clock, and not 
until two o’clock is ready to go out. But 
how often it happens that by this time 
the clear, sunny winter morning has be- 
come a dull gray, raw afternoon, and 
confinement to the house is necessary. 
I have in mind three children in one 
family, who are all growing up delicate 
hot-house plants because I have never 
been able to influence the father—a phy- 
sician—and especially the elderly nurses, 
who do not like hurry in the morning, 
so to change the plan of living that more 
fresh air can be obtained. These chil- 
dren are often in the house uninterrupt- 
edly for days at a time. 

The ideal plan is to have the morning 
bath given before breakfast and to ar- 
range for a later hour for the morning 
nap, or to curtail this. There are, of 
course, difficulties in the way. The cook 
is not up in time to prepare the porridge 
at the hour desired, or the furnace fire 
is low and the bathroom is too eold. I 
do not know how you are going to manage 
it. It depends on what household arrange- 
ments are feasible. The objections may 
seem insurmountable. But one thing is 
certain: that in some way the morning 
hours should be utilized for the outing 
in winter time. In summer we have more 
good weather at our disposal. 

This matter of fresh air in general, 
is most important and mistakes are con- 
stantly made regarding it. The chief 
things to be avoided are high, eold winds 
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and excessive dampness. On many days 
when high winds or melting snows 
prevent the infant’s getting into the 
street, it may be clothed in its outer 
wraps and kept in a second or third-story 
room with the windows wide open. We 
certainly err in giving too little fresh 
air rather than too much of it. In reeent 
years my hospital babies with malnutri- 
tion, pneumonia and some other diseases 
are kept all day in the sun parlor with 
the windows wide open, except in the 
bitterest winter weather. It is surprising 
how much better the results are now than 
formerly. 

Every year children coming back to the 
city from the summer vaeation are af- 
fected by various minor ailments, such 
as colds, indigestion and the like. There 
is no question, I think, that this is due 
to the inereased amount of time spent 
in the house. 

I have just referred to one of the mis- 
takes in the matter of bathing. Another 
very frequent one is that of having the 
bath too warm. For the very young 
baby the water should be from ninety- 
five to one hundred degrees, and at six 
months ninety to ninety-five degrees, or 
in summer eighty-five to ninety degrees, 
and a eooler sponging may with advan- 
tage immediately follow the bath. Mothers 
have a tendency to give the bath warmer 
than this. As a result the skin is too 
greatly relaxed, perspiration is prone to 
follow and the child takes eold readily. 
It is remarkable what benefit often fol- 
lows the employment of eooler baths of 
brief duration in debilitated children. 
Everything, however, depends on the 
degree of reaction which brisk friction 
following the bath produces. If the reae- 
tion is not good the method should be 
abandoned. Before giving it up, how- 
eve~, we should be sure that the immer- 
sion or the sponging has not, perhaps, 
lasted too long. 

As a sequel to what I have said about 
fresh air and bathing, let me add a few 
words econeerning the so-ealled “ harden- 
ing” of which one hears so much. As 
ordinarily understood this is one of the 
mother’s greatest mistakes. In olden 
times ignorance of hygiene, lack of suit- 
able nourishment and many other factors 
so combined their evil influenees that only 
the hardy children survived. As a result 
the race was probably stronger than now, 
but at the expense of millions of infants 
and children who might have lived to 
become useful citizens. If you want to 
test your baby’s endurance and capabil- 
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ity of withstanding harmful influences, 
“harden” him. If you want to save 
his life do not try it. Exposure to cold, 
insufficient clothing, teaching him to “ eat 
just what we all eat,” letting him climb 
up and fall off the backs of chairs or the 
banisters, offering him every facility to 
roll down the steps, may all toughen him 
—if he can stand it! 

There is a hardening which is all right. 
It consists in the absence of pampering. 
Do not make a mollyeoddle of your 
boy, or girl either. Do not house him 
all the time. Do not guard him against 
the least exposure or the slightest change 
of air. Do not, as I have said, dress 
him so warmly that he is constantly over- 
heated. Do not accustom him to hot 
baths which relax the skin. Do not guard 
him against every sort of active, rough 
play lest he hurt himself. Do not let 
him sleep in a close, overheated room. All 
these are mistakes. 

On the other hand, follow the sugges- 
tions about clothing and bathing which 
I have made, accustom him to good plain 
food of a varied sort—not selected accord- 
ing to his whims; to plenty of sleep at 
the proper time, and, above all, to plenty 
of good fresh air. These things will 
harden him in a safe and efficient manner. 

Regarding the training of the child’s 
mind and morals, mistakes are extremely 
frequent, but the subject is such a large 
and diffieult one, and the methods need 
adapting so peculiarly to the individual 
child, that I fear I dare not enter upon 
jit. There are two or three matters of a 
general nature which possibly might well 
be referred to here. 

The first is the mistake many mothers 
make of not being absolutely truthful 
with their children. If you yourself are 
not truthful, how ean you expect your 
child to grow up with a due regard for 
truth or to have any confidence in your 
word? Never tell him you will do a thing 
and then fail to do it. This applies, for 
instance, to punishments. I am not dis- 
cussing whether or not a child should be 
whipped; but if you are constantly say- 
ing, “If you do that again I will whip 
you,” and then never earry out your 
threat, you cannot wonder that the child 
disregards your commands. 

Never tell him a medicine “ tastes 
good” when you know it is horrid. 
What are you going to do about the next 
dose of even the best-tasting medicine? 
He knows you do not tell him the truth. 

Another great mistake is that of allow- 
ing the child to develop unreasoning fear. 
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The conversation he overhears, the stories 
you read to him, the remarks you cas- 
ually let fall about “ horrid mice,” “ nasty 
worms” and other innocent animals may 
be the cause of real terror later. Do not, 
for instance, tell your child such stories 
as the old one of Little Red Riding Hood, 
in which you expatiate on the dreadful 
appearance of the wolf. Can you wonder 
if in the still hours of his dark room at 
night he lies awake fearing that the wolf 
may come to eat him up? And I am 
speaking in behalf of all physicians when 
I ask you never to make the coming of 
the doctor a cause of dread to the child. 
I have more than once known of mothers 
saying: “Take your medicine, now, or 
the doctor will come and take you away 
with him to the hospital.” This is eruel 
to the child and a slander on the physi- 
cian. Don’t you suppose we like to have 
the love and trust of little children just 
as much as you do? And how ean you 
expect us to treat a sick child to the best 
advantage when he is thoroughly afraid 
of us? 

The only other mistake of which I ean 
speak in this connection is that of failing 
to teach implicit obedience. Here, too, 
TI am speaking from the physician’s point 
of view. If the child, for instance, learns 
from the beginning that a medicine is to 
be taken as a matter of course, because 
you say so, you will have no need of per- 
suasions, threats and bribes, and the doe- 
tor’s work will be enormously lightened, 
to the benefit of the patient. 


(Dr Griffith will speak in the January number o, 


THERE is now on the market a sanitary 
bassinet for babies, made of reeds rein- 
foreed with steel and so placed on its 
standard that it ean be raised or lowered. 
There is a buggy combination, too, in 
which the bassinet on wheels becomes a 
pretty carriage; also an arrangement 
whereby it becomes a bathtub, or has 
an invalid table attachment. The makers 
lay stress upon its comfort and sanitary 
value. 


In tHE Mopst of the Christmas gift- 
giving a puzzled lot of children was sum- 
moned by their grandfather to take their 
places in turn before an ordinary clothes 
wringer. Imagine their surprise and 
pleasure when a crisp new bill was slowly 
wrung out to each eager child. The sur- 
prise, of course, was over at the appear- 
ance of the first bill, but the joy and 
anticipation did not diminish a bit. 
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Ebenezer’s Trousers 


A Story My Father Used to Tell 


By Carolyn Sherwin 
Illustrated by J. R. Shaver 


NCE upon a time there 
was a little boy named 
Ebenezer Dean, and he 
lived ’way, ’way off in the 
country on a farm. He 
lived with his grand- 
mother, and he did chores 
nearly all the time when he wasn’t doing 
the alphabet and pot-hooks in sehool. 

One fall, Ebenezer’s trousers wore out. 
They had holes in the knees and holes 
in the seat, and the patehes were worn 
through. Ebenezer had to elimb rail 
fences and apple trees, which is very 
bad for trousers, but his grandmother 
didn’t seem to understand that a boy 
has to do these things. 

“You’re a eareless child, Ebenezer,” 
she said. “Now I’ve got to make you 
some new trousers.” 

“T saw a whole lot of nice store pants 


hanging up in Mr Jones’s window when 
I took in the butter yesterday,” Ebe- 
nezer said. 

But his grandmother looked at him 
over her spectacles. 

“Do you suppose I can afford to buy 
you store pants with the interest on the 
mortgage coming due in a month? You 
go up to the attie and bring down my 
old plaid shawl from the cedar chest, 
and feteh my shears and my workbasket 
from the spare room. That shawl is 
whole in spots, and it’s warm, and it’s 
plenty good enough for trousers.” 

So Ebenezer brought down the shawl 
from the cedar chest. 

Now, the old plaid shawl had been very 
useful onee, but it was red and green 
in cheeks, and some of the checks were 
larger than others. Ehbenezer’s grand- 
mother picked out the wooliest parts of 
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“ There was a fierce old turkey gobbier in the poultry yard” 


the shawl to make the legs of the trousers, 
and that brought the largest of the red- 
and-green checks where they showed the 
most. 

She sewed very fast, even after the 
candles were lighted, but Ebenezer sat 
on the settle by the fireplace all the 
evening and cried because he didn’t want 
to wear the new trousers to school. 

In the morning, as soon as he got up, 
he looked around for his old trousers, 
but his grandmother was washing them 
down in the kitchen before she put them 
in the rags. The new red-and-green 
trousers were hanging over a chair, so 
Ebenezer put them on. 

They were too large, and there was a 
string in the top to tie around Ebenezer’s 
waist, and they bagged at the knees. 
Ebenezer walked slowly down the road 
to school, and he just hoped that he 
wouldn’t meet anybody he knew. But 
at the forks he met Caroline Perkins 
in a new, flowered challis, and she laughed 
at his trousers, and she went on ahead 
to tell the other children. 

When Ebenezer reached the school- 
yard, the children were waiting for him, 
and all the little boys crowded around 
and sang: 

“Ebenezer Dean, 

*Shamed to be seen, 

Had on trousers all red and green!” 
And they kept it up until the bell rang. 

Ebenezer’s bench was way up in the 
front of the schoolroom, and he knew 
just how his trousers looked in the back 
when he walked along the aisle. When 
the teacher called on him to stand and 
say his sums, all the children behind him 
tittered. Ebenezer’s tears dropped on 
his slate until they washed off the sums, 


and the teacher let him go home early 
because he said he had toothache. 

As soon as Ebenezer got home he made 
up his mind what he would do. The tin 
peddler would be along late in the after- 
noon. Ebenezer had seen his grand- 
mother getting the rags together, for she 
wanted to buy a new tin teapot, and 
she had a large bag of rags ready, with 
Ebenezer’s old trousers cut up in small 
pieces and lying on the top. 

Ebenezer went up the front stairs. He 
took off his new trousers and put on his 
blue jeans. Then he went down the 
back stairs to the kitchen and he put his 
new trousers in the bottom of the rag 
bag. 

Pretty soon the tin peddler came along, 
and he gave Ebenezer’s grandmother a 
new tin teapot and a tin pie plate, too, 
because she had such a fine large bag 
of rags. And when his grandmother 
asked Ebenezer what he had done with 
his nice new trousers he said he had lost 
them. Then his grandmother said he 
was a bad boy and he ecouldn’t go to his 
Unele Jonathan’s for a visit. 

And the trousers started on a journey. 

The tin peddler drove jingling along 
the country road, as tin peddlers do 
toward night, looking over his rags. Sud- 
denly he eame upon Ebenezer’s trousers. 
He smoothed them out and folded them, 
and hung them over the back of the 
eart, for he thought he could sell them, 
but just as he reached the next town 
they fell out of the cart and they lay in 
the road all night. 

In the morning a cow was walking 
down the road, and she shied at the 
trousers, but after she had nosed them 
and found thet they would not hurt her, 
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she tried to eat them, and then she 
dropped them over a stone wall in an 
orchard. 

It was a breezy day, and the wind 
took the trousers hop-skipping along, as 
if they had real legs inside of them. Then 
the wind tossed them into a poultry yard. 

There was a fierce old turkey gobbler 
in the poultry yard, and he turned blue 
in the face when he saw the red-and- 
green checks, but he finally picked up 
the trousers and earried them in his bill 
over to the barn. The farmer was sitting 
in the barn doorway shelling corn. 

“ Highty-tighty!” he said when he saw 
the trousers. “The very thing to keep 
the boys out of my pumpkin patch!” 

So he put Ebenezer’s trousers on his 
searecrow. 

Well, after a while, Ebenezer’s grand- 
mother decided that he might go to his 
Unele Jonathan’s after all, so she put on 
her bombazine dress and Ebenezer put on 
his clean jeans, and early one morning 
they took the stage. Toward night they 
came to Uncle Jonathan’s, and Ebenezer 


* And there in the middle of the pumpkin 
patch stood Ebenezer’s trousers " 
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be right up to bed because he was 
tired. 

Before he snuffed his candle, though, he 
looked out of the window to see if his 
Unele Jonathan had a pumpkin large 
enough for a jack-o’-lantern. It was a 
bright moonlight night, and there in the 
middle of the pumpkin patch stood Ebe- 
nezer’s red-and-green trousers! 

Oh, but Ebenezer was seared! 

He put his fingers in his ears and he 
ran down to the kitchen, where his grand- 
mother was talking over the mortgage 
with his Uncle Jonathan, and he posi- 
tively screamed: 

“My new trousers came ahead of me— 
they did! They’re out in the pumpkin 
pateh !” 

“The child’s got a fever,” said his 
grandmother, but they all went to the 
back door, and, sure enough, there were 
Ebenezer’s red-and-green trousers in the 
pumpkin patch. 

Ebenezer’s grandmother took off her 
spectacles, so she might see better, and 
Ebenezer’s Uncle Jonathan told how the 


turkey gobbler had 
brought the trousers 
to the barn. And 


Ebenezer told how he 
had put the trousers 
in the rag bag and 
how he was sorry and 
never would again. 

His Unele Jonathan 
laughed and laughed, 
and finally he put his 
hand in his _ pocket 
and pulled out fifty 
eents. You see, he 
knew how a boy feels. 

“Don’t ery, Ebie,”’ 
he said. “ We'll buy 
you some pants at the 
store.” 

So on the way home 
Ebenezer’s grand- 
mother stopped at Mr 
Jones’s store, and 
bought Ebenezer a 
pair of nice, black, 
store trousers, and 
Ebenezer very 
eareful about climb- 
ing rail fences and 
apple trees when he 
had them on, and 
they wore for a long, 
long time. 
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Copyright, !908, by A. R. Allen 
A new portrait of the Cheshire cat 


The Cheshire Cat 


[From Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland] 


= LEASE, would you tell me,” said so she took courage, and went on again: 
Alice, a little timidly, for she was “T didn’t know that Cheshire cats al- 
not quite sure whether it was good ways grinned; in fact, I didn’t know that 


manners for her to speak first, “why eats could grin.” 
your eat grins like that?” 

“Tt’s a Cheshire cat,” said the Duchess, most of ’em do.” 
“and that’s why. Pig!” 


“ They all can,” said the Duchess; “ and 


“T don’t know of any that do,” Alice 


She said the last word with such sudden said very politely, feeling quite pleased 


violence that Alice quite jumped; but to have got into a conversation. 


she saw in another moment that it was “You don’t know much,” said the 


addressed to the baby, and not to her, Duchess, “and that’s a fact.” 
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NYBODY can grow 
old; just sit around 
until he dries up 
and blows away. I 
am seventy-six years 
Tr) young and I am still 
SOSA busy.” Emory Wen- 
dell, retired finaneier and former presi- 
dent of the First national bank of De- 
troit, stood in his little woodworking shop 
and gazed with approval upon the results 
of his handieraft. 

“T work every day, and if other men 


A disrobing rack, the novel invention and i. 
work of Emory Wendel, 


Woodwork as Recreation 
The Achievement of a Retired Banker in Arts and Crafts 


By Lee Anderson 


of my age knew the fun I get out of it 
they would stop stagnating and do as I 
do—keep busy.” 

After forty-seven years in the banking 
business, during which time he worked 
himself up from the position of clerk 
to that of president, Emory Wendell 
began a new career at the age when most 
men are thinking about passing their 
declining years in leisure. The retired 
bank president became an author at the 
age of seventy, bringing out a history of 
banking in two volumes. Then he took 
up woodwork. 

For six years he has been oceupying 
his time building small articles of fur- 
niture, book and magazine racks, tables 
and stands of various sorts, easels, spool 
stands and other useful little household 


articles. Starting only with a liking 
for woodwork and a purely amateur 


knowledge of mechanies eabinet 
making, he has so progressed that: his 
products are known both east and west, 
in almost every place where arts and 
crafts devotees gather. His work is 
known and his ability is reeognized from 
coast to coast. He seeks artistie as well 
as mechanical prominenee. He is an 
untiring worker and is constantly im- 
proving his models. He has not sought 
versatility, but strives for perfection in 
those few things which he has created. 

Mr Wendell’s start as an arts and 


erafts worker was very humble. Five 
years ago he saw the need of shelves 


in the kitchen of his home. With almost 
nothing to occupy his time he sought 
amusement and exercise in building the 
shelves himself, instead of ealling in a 
carpenter. The germ of creation took 
hold upon him. He saw books and mag- 
azines seattered promiscuously about the 
house. He determined to build suitable 
receptacles for these. 

In the basement of the house were 
some fragments of easings and wainscot- 
ing left there by the builders. These 
were his early materials. A small man- 
ual-training bench, such as is used in 
publie schools everywhere, a small plane, 
a eabinetmaker’s saw, a set of bits, a 
couple of chisels and a hammer were his 
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A Wendell spool stand 


first tools. He began the construction 
of a magazine rack. 

Then appeared the 
need of some def- 
inite design. Mr 
Wendell made many 
sketches and even- 
tually selected one 
working plan as ef- 
ficient. After many 
hours of hard work 
in an entirely new 
field, the first mag- 
azine rack of the 
retired banker’s con- 
struction was com- 
pleted. It was a 
erude affair, put to- 
gether roughly and 
with many unsightly 
screws. But it was 
eapable of the task 
for which it was de- 
signed. The same 
tools and hands have 
since built many 
magazine racks and 
all show a_ steady 
improvement, both 
as to utility and ar- 
tistie merit. Yet Mr 
Wendell still treas- 
ares that first crea- 
tion of his, and it 
still remains the 


working model for all of his more refined 
pieces. 

In that first model no glue was used, 
and the Wendell products are still un- 
glued. Great numbers of brass serews 
made the original magazine rack appear 
crude, but. it was strong and _ practical. 
That principle, which makes for greater 
durability, is still adhered to. Large 
numbers of serews no longer blemish the 
otherwise pleasing outlines of the late 
models, but glue is still unknown in the 
Wendell shop. 

His first creations were combinations 
of brass wire and wood. They were well 
suited to the use for which they were 
designed, but they lacked the beauty of 
an all-wood or all-metal article. Mr 
Wendell now works in wood alone, using 
wire and screws only where they are 
needed to take the place of glue. 

It is a boast of Mr Wendell’s that all 
of his designs are original. Whatever 
their artistie merit, they are wholly his. 
He has never sought inspiration from 
any other woodworker. He has never 
had an arts and crafts magazine, text 
book or design in his shop. Many of 


A table and an adjustable easel 
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Magazine rack and book holder of mahoganized red birch, morning glory leaf design 


his produets have been modeled only after 
many hours of study. Others have been 
immediately inspired because of their 
practicability. All have been designed 
for hard use, and the original model is 
never allowed to stand until it is quite 
perfect in the eyes of its builder. 

Emory Wendell’s workshop is a tucked- 
up little room in the basement of his 
residence. In the entire reom there are 
probably not more than fifteen square 
feet of open space. The walls are lined 
with shelves, cabinets, tool racks and 
receptacles for lumber. foot-power 
lathe and three working benches make 
the shop seem even more congested. 

But this-is a wonderfully convenient 
and well-ordered workroom. In_ the 
course of his handieraft Mr Wendell 
has discovered the many needs of his 
oceupation and has overeome the ineon- 
veniences of such a little shop with 
many ingenious devices. Each beneh is 
ordered according to the work which is 
to be done on it. Every tool whieh may 


be required in that particular kind of 
work is within easy reach of the bench. 

An instance of Mr Wendell’s ingenuity 
is displayed in a reflector which hangs 
over the lathe. There was but one suit- 
able location for the lathe in the shop. 
This was in front of a window, so placed 
that the worker sat in his own light. For 
a man of Mr Wendell’s years it was 
exceedingly difficult to see the workings 
of the machine. And so a mirror was 
arranged on an arm which permits of 
its being swung in any direction. This 
reflector throws a strong light upon the 
lathe in all cireumstanees of light and 
shade. 

The output of the shop consists entirely 
of small articles. Though tables have 
been attempted, they have always been 
small models. The greater part of the 
production has been in the line of book 
and magazine racks. The more promi- 
nent models to date consist of a disrobing 
rack, an adjustable easel for the holding 
of musie or large books, small tables, 


lized harp design, in mahogany, and another of old English oak 
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both with and without lower 
shelves, a spool stand, three 
designs of magazine racks 
and one style of book 
holder. 

Probably the most effect- 
ive of these articles, from 
an artistie standpoint, is the 
book holder, executed in a 
conventionalized morning 
glory leaf design. Mr Wen- 
dell copied this model di- 
rectly from nature and has 
executed it admirably. Done 
in mahoganized red birch, it 
is very attractive. Perhaps 
equally decorative is a ma- 
hogany magazine rack in a 
conventionalized harp  de- 
sign. Another magazine 
rack in old English oak is 
very severe and quite in 
sympathy with the material 
and finish. The latest de- 
sign is somewhat more or- 
nate, yet without being 
gaudy. All of these models 
are executed in mahogany, 
ebony, oak with the various 
popular finishes, and mahog- 
anized red bireh. Mr Wen- ~ 
dell prefers to work in red 
bireh and oak, and _ the 
greater number of his prod- 
uets are found in these two 
woods. 

In a man of thirty Emory 
Wendell’s achievement would 
not even border upon the remarkable, 
but in a man of his years it is indeed 
noteworthy. He has already accomplished 
much in handicraft and will undoubtedly 
accomplish much more. 


Collecting Portraits of Jesus 
By Waldo 


By chance I was led to collect pho- 
tographs of paintings of the Christ, 
and the results proved so interesting and 
altogether surprising that I want others 
to have a like enjoyment. When I began 
I had a vague idea that I might find 
perhaps fifty, but imagine my surprise 
when my collection rapidly mounted to 
over one hundred, not ineluding any 
pictures of the infant Jesus. There are 
very few of the boy Jesus, one of the 
best being Hofmann’s Christ Disputing 
with the Doctors. Two show Christ as 


Emory Wendell, handicraftsman 


a young man with smooth face. For 
the rest one is at once impressed with 
the universal coneeption of the Saviour, 
for these portraits, extending all down 
the years of nearly twenty centuries, 
and representing the art of widely dif- 
fering schools, are all of the same man. 
Such a collection is an inspiration and an 
education. Moreover, it need not be 
expensive. By careful searching of the 
catalogs of dealers in prints of famous 
paintings these photographs may be 
found at prices (according to size) which 
bring them within the reach of the most 
limited means. From some dealers illus- 
trated catalogs ean be obtained. It is 
also a good plan to order one print as a 
sample from each dealer, for often there 
is a great difference in the quality of the 
prints. Albums made up of collections 
of the best of these prints would be 
gifts peculiarly appropriate for the 
Christmas season. 
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Homemade Gifts 
By M. Alison Muir 


HE embroidered linen handkerchiet 

shown in No 102 has a simple 

spray worked in each corner, and 
is edged with lace. 
the baby is buttonholed in such a way 
as to appear to be double, when in real- 
ity it is single. This bib may be stamped 
for buttonholing around the neck, if so 
preferred. 

The card ease shown in No 103 is a 
novelty, in that it may be made in any 
color, to match a costume. Hemstitched 
pockets are placed inside the ease to hold 
the ecards. Any desired initials are worked 
on the cover. Another attractive idea is 
the napkin ring, which a child could read- 
ily make. This is stamped on satin dam- 
ask linen, which starches readily, and 
is fastened by means of two small 
pearl buttons. This holder makes a 
niece gift for anyone who is visiting or 
boarding. 

The pretty and useful workbag, No 
104, is made of gray linen, worked in the 
popular Wallachian stitch, with colored 


No 105. Examples of the new Saxonian embroid- 
ery. (a) Bag. (b) Belt 


The pretty bib for | 


Christmas Needlework 


mereerized cottons. Shades of green, 
brown, red or blue are suitable, having 
the ribbon drawstrings to mateh. 

A hatpin holder makes an appropriate 
gift for a girl friend, especially if a 
pretty hatpin accompanies the gift. The 
forget-me-nots are embroidered in their 
natural colors; the buttonholed edges are 
worked in green to match the leaves. The 
inside is lined with eiderdown fleece for 
holding the pins, and the roll is tied with 
a bow of ribbon. 

No 105 shows two suggestive gifts made 
of the new Saxonian embroidery. The 
unique design of cornflowers is carried out 
in natural colors, with pleasing effeets. A 
fine narrow tape is used for the work, 
which is very simply and quickly done 
by drawing the tape in and out of the 
linen, following the petals of the flowers’ 
and leaves, cutting the stems and using 
French knots to fasten the extremities, 
and also to fill in the centers of the 
daisies of the belt. An ordinary worsted 
needle is used. The belt is stamped 
either on straight bands of mercerized 
belting, or shaped on good quality linen, 
as preferred. This tape work is wash- 


No 104. (a) Gray linen workbag. (b) Embroid- 
ered hatpin holder 
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able and is really very effeet- 
ive as well as new. 

Neékwear appeals to the 
feminine: Joye of daintiness: 
The Holland collar, No 106, 
may be. worn as a turnover 
or as~part of the trimming 
of embroidered waist 
having “a standing collar. 
Dainty ties, to wear with 
these ‘collars are made of Per- 
sian lawn or of handkerchief 
linen with simple embroidery 
at the ends.. A stock collar 
of the Tatest shape, worked 
in Wallachian embroidery, 
also makes a gift worth hav- 
ing. 

Baby’s bib, No 102 (b), 
stamped on __ light-weight 
linen, 30 cents; stamped on 
sheer linen, 35 cents; cotton 
for working, 5 cents; lace 
for working, 15 cents. Hand- 
kerchief, No 102 (a), stamped 
on sheer linen, 35 cents; ecot- 
ton for working, 10 cents. 

Napkin ring, No 103 (b), 
stamped on satin damask, 12 
eents; cotton for working, 3 
cents; buttons, 5 cents. Card- 
ease, No 103 (a), stamped on 
linen, 20 cents; cotton for working, 10 
cents. 

Workbag, No 104 (a), stamped on 
gray linen, 40 cents; cotton for working, 
15 cents; ribbon for working, 15 cents. 
Hatpin holder, No 104 (b), 20 cents; 


No 106. (a) Stock ~y stamped on linen. (b) Holland collar. 


c) Embroidered ties 


cotton and ribbon, 20 cents; lining, 10 
cents. 

Workbag, No 105 (a), stamped on 
white linen, 45 cents; materials for work- 
ing, 20 cents; ribbon, 20 cents. Belt. 
No 105 (b), stamped on heavy linen, 35 


No 102. (a) Sheer linen handkerchief. (b) Baby’s embroidered bib 
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cents; stamped on 
mercerized belting, 
25 cents; materials 
for working, 15 
cents. 

Stock collar, No 
106 (a), stamped 
on linen, 20 cents; 
cotton for working, 
10 cents. Holland 
collar, No 106 (b), 
stamped on light- 
weight linen, 40 
cents; stamped on 


No 103. (b) Damask linen 
napkin ring 


Needlebook of white linen or fancy silk (Webb) 


handkerchief linen, 50 cents; cotton for 
working, 10 cents. Ties, No 106 (ce), 
stamped on lawn, 15 cents; stamped on 
sheer linen, 25 cents; cotton for working, 
5 eents. 

Orders for these novelties may be sent 
to M. Alison Muir, Embroidery Depart- 
ment, Goop HousEKEEPING, Springfield, 
Mass. Payment should be made by 
check or money orfer, not cash. 


Novelties of the Season 
By Harriet Webb 


The articles illustrated may be made 
up for a very small sum. The sponge bag 
is of dark-blue linen, lined with white 
rubber and embroidered in a simple pat- 
tern. The flowers are worked in eyelet 
embroidery, with their centers of French 
knots, very closely worked. A natural- 
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No 103. (a) A novelty in card cases 


colored linen embroidered in blue makes 
a pretty combination. The needle- 
book may be made of fancy, colored 
silk, or plain white linen. A bit of 
sachet is put in the lining and a simple 
design is worked in white and yellow 
on the eovers. The fine, white linen 
handkerehief is called a kid glove 
handkerchief, and is one of the 
popular novelties for this season’s 
gifts. 

Sponge bag, stamped on blue linen 
with white rubber lining, 50 cents; 
needlebook, stamped on fine white 
linen, 25 cents; kid glove handker- 
chief, stamped on fine handkerchief 
linen, 35 cents. 

Orders may be sent to Harriet Webb, 
Embroidery Department, Goop 
KEEPING, Springfield, Mass. Payment 
should be made by check or money 
order, not cash. 


A kid glove handkerchief (Webb) 
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Dresden Ribbon Slipper 
By A. G. V. 


The bedroom slipper of ribbon is eas- 
ily made. Wide dresden ribbon is eut 
in half, and one piece is sewed to the sole 
as far as the instep, where the ends are 
hemmed. The other piece of ribbon 
is sewed to the toe of the sole, with a 
box plait at the center for fullness. Rib- 
bon or silk to match a tea or matinee 
gown may be used instead of the dres- 
den ribbon. To keep the slipper on the 
foot, ribbons, sewed to the sole, tie across 
the ankle. 


Little Electric Flowers 
By L. C. 


I wished for something new in the 
decorating line. I used electric Christmas 
tree lights, covering each little bulb with 
a full ruffle of pink crepe paper, with a 
few green paper leaves on top, thus form- 
ing a little pink rose. These little lights 
come in strings of twelve or sixteen lights 
with colored bulbs of red, green, white 
and blue. Some were fastened to the 
electrie side fixtures, and festooned over 
the mantel. Another string was suspended 
from the inside of the dome over the din- 
ing table. The expense does not amount 


Dark blue linen makes a serviceable sponge bag (Webb) but one connection. 
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Dresden ribbon slipp Made over tiny soles, this 
is a charming gift for babies 


to as much as flowers, for sixteen little 
lights burn only as much as one large 
electric bulb. The lights, being placed at 
intervals of about fifteen inches apart on 
the long green electric cord, are easily 
adjustable. Some college girls were so 
pleased with the idea that they 
utilized them for trimming a re- 
freshment booth, while the inside 
of a great Japanese parasol, which 
hung in their sorority rooms, was 
decorated with these tiny lights. 
There is really no end to the many 
ways in which these little Christ- 
mas tree lights may be used. With 
batteries attached to each, they are 
most effective in plays and tab- 
leaux. One can, of course, cover 
them with many shades of paper, 
although of the many I found the 
pink reflected the most dainty col- 
ors, the red being too deep and the 
light blue had not enough tone. I 
was much amused to hear one per- 
son telling a friend how much time 
I must have spent in having the 
electrician connect each of those 
little lights “separately” and 
hastened to inform him that a 
few moments only were taken to 
connect the lights, as the string of 
twelve or sixteen lights calls for 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by Ellen Stan. Stylish and 
practical designs which can be made at home, good seam-allowing patterns 
being furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 
Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, 


No 388 GH. Directoire waist of taupe silk with tucked net yoke and sleeves. 
No 389 GH. Directoire skirt of taupe silk. Patterns 10 cents each. See Page 
705. In ordering, be sure to state size wanted 
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No 399 GH. Young girl’s dress of No 391 GH. Envelope dress of plaid 
golden brown panama. Pattern 10 serge. Pattern 10 cents. See Page 705. 
cents. See Page 705. In ordering, be In ordering, be sure to state size 
sure to state size wanted wanted 
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No 392 GH. Directoire waist of satin- 
surfaced pongee. No 393 GH: Direc- 
toire skirt of same material. Patterns 10 
cents each. See Page 705. In ordering, 
be sure to state size wanted 


No 397 GH. Shirtwaist of dark blue 
satin. No 398GH. Skirt of printed broad- 
cloth. Patterns 10 cents each. See Page 
705. In ordering, be sure to state size 
want 
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No 394 GH. Shirtwaist dressing sack of 
figured challis. No 395 GH. Street skirt of 
brown worsted. Patterns 10 cents each. See 
Page 705. In ordering, be sure to state size 
wanted 


No 3% GH. C of pa 
See Page 705. 


y rep. Pattern 10 cents. 
n ordering, be sure to state size wanted 
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No386GH. Jumper apron of white linen. 
Pattern 10 cents. See Page 705. In order- 
ing, be sure to state size wanted 


No 387 GH. Two-piece a kimono. 
Pattern 10 cents. See Page 705. In order- 
ing, be sure to state size wanted 
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Our Special Patterns 


By Ellen Stan 
[Refer to drawings on Pages 700-704] 


The low-necked apron, No 386 GH, is 
fashioned from white linen, with the 
neck and caps over the sleeves button- 
hole scalloped and embroidered. This 
tucked apron is cut in five sizes, for girls 
from 2 to 10 years of age. To copy apron 
for a girl 8 years of age it requires 24% 
yards of material 27 inches wide. 

An especially dainty kimono ean be 
fashioned of Japanese crepe, embroid- 
ered in pretty colorings after the design 
illustrated. (No 387 GH.) This two- 
piece kimono is eut in seven sizes, from 
32 to 44 inches bust measure. To 
copy kimono for the average person it 
requires 734 yards of material 27 inches 
wide, or 64% yards of material 36 inches 
wide. 

An attractive waist for more dressy 
wear is shown in No 388 GH. It is 
developed in taupe silk, with a tucked net 
yoke and sleeves of a matching color. 
This directoire waist is eut in six sizes, 
from 32 to 42 inches bust measure. To 
copy waist for the average person it re- 
quires % of a yard of material 36 inches 
wide and 24 yards of material 18 inches 
wide for the yoke and sleeves. 

A particularly smart model of a skirt 
with the high waist line is shown in No 389 
GH. It is made with a box-plaited panel 
in front that extends to the top of the high 
waist line, and a soft, draped girdle is 
arranged under either side to complete 
a pretty belt finish. This directoire skirt 
is eut in six sizes, from 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure To ecopy skirt for the 
average perscn it requires 614 yards of 
material 50 inches wide. 

A useful frock for afternoon wear 
is made after model No 390 GH. In 
place of the low neck and short sleeves 
a guimpe with long sleeves and high 
collar may be worn. The pattern for this 
frock is cut in three sizes, for girls 14, 
16 and 18 years of age. To copy frock 
for the average person it requires 5% 
yards of material 44 inches wide. 

The envelope effeet given in frock No 
391 GH is a novel feature of the season. 
The pattern for this frock is eut in four 
sizes, for girls from 6 to 12 years of age. 
To copy for a girl 8 years of age it re- 
quires 334 yards of material 36 inches 
wide, 

Directoire waist No 392 GH completes 
an afternoon gown of satin-surfaced 


pongee. The yoke and sleeves are of 
embroidered net finished with a fold of 
velvet in a darker shade. The pat- 
tern for this waist is eut in six sizes, 
from 32 to 42 inches bust measure. To 
copy for the average person it requires 
5 yards of material 20 inches wide, or 
234 yards of material 36 inches wide 
for the blouse, and 5% of a yard of all- 
over material 18 inches wide for the 
yoke and sleeves. 

The new high-waisted effect of skirt 
No 393 GH is most attractive. It is 
used to complete a directoire costume 
of satin-surfaced pongee. The pat- 
tern is eut in six sizes, from 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. To copy for 
the average person it requires 812 yards 
of material 27 inches wide, or 65% yards 
of material 36 inches wide. 

A negligee at once attractive and prac- 
tieal is this shirtwaist dressing sack of 
figured challis shown in No 394 GH. 
The pattern is cut in seven sizes, from 
32 to 44 inches bust measure. To copy 
for the average person it requires 2% 
yards of material 36 inches wide, or 2 
yards of material 44 inches wide. 

For general wear no skirt gives better 
satisfaction than the tailored one of dark 
material shown in No 395 GH. The pat- 
tern is eut in six sizes, from 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. To copy for the 
average person it requires 6°4 yards of 
material 36 inches wide, or 5% yards of 
material 44 inches wide. 

An effeetive house dress of the semi- 
prineesse model is illustrated in No 396 
GH. The yoke and tucked sleeves are 
of a polka-dotted net. The pattern is cut 
in six sizes, from 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. To copv this costume for the 
average person it requires 734 yards of 
material 36 inches wide, or 64 yards of 
material 44 inches wide. 

Shirtwaists are in plain tailored mod- 
els. No 397 GH is an especially popular 
design. The pattern for this waist 
is eut in seven sizes, from 32 to 
44 inches bust measure. To copy for 
the average person it requires 34, yards 
of material 20 inches wide, or 234 yards 
of material 36 inches wide. 

The trim, graceful lines of skirt No 
398 GH makes it an ideal model for 
wear with shirtwaists or to complete a 
tailored skirt. The pattern for this skirt 
is eut in six sizes, from 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. To copy for the average 
person it requires 11 yards of material 20 
inches wide, or 64% yards of material 36 
inehes wide. 
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Furs: How to Judge and Buy 


By Madame Victory 


Of London, Court Furrier to the British Royal Family 


EpDITOR’s NorE—London is considered the fur market of the world, and our readers may rely upon the 
information here given as absolutely correct to date — 


LLURING is the charm 
of lace; the glory of 
pearls, the shimmer of 
diamonds and _ other 
gems, none would: gain- 
say. Yet not one of 
these has the dual fas- 

cination of fur. Be it mine in this arti- 

cle to give practical advice to the woman 
who owns or seeks to own fine furs, that 

she may save money and avoid traps. I 
will also have something to say as to the 
treatment and wearing of peltry in gen- 

eral. 

At the outset, let me warn readers that 
“bargains” in furs are to be regarded 
with the same suspicious eye as “ bar- 
gains” in precious stones. For furs have 
a standard of value almost as precise 
as that of eighteen-carat gold, and for 
this reason “cheapness” is invariably 
synonymous with trickery. The repu- 
table dealer carries no furs of strange 
name, invented by the wily monger of 
modern times—often enough to hide hum- 
ble, and even undesirable, sources. These 
high-sounding titles, by the way, if trans- 
lated into plain English, usually resolve 
themselves into rat and eat! 

Broadly speaking, any woman, what- 
ever her figure, may wear any fur, pro- 
vided it be cut, fitted and sewn by the 
best of workpeople. For when these 
essentials are secured, there is certain to 
be perfect “line”—that is to say, ele- 
gance of silhouette expressed by the gar- 
ment. Moreover, absence of weight is a 
delightful sensation, yet one never to 
be secured by badiy eut furs, which drag 
the shoulders and make the burden of the 
costliest wrap a nuisance which even its 
warmth cannot excuse. 

Moreover, a vast difference lies in the 
suitability of peltry to the various ocea- 
sions on which it should be worn. And 
again in the choice of furs there are 
certain signs of good skins and bad which 
women purchasers should know and be 
able to recognize quickly. Some furs 
wear much better than others. Some, 
again, are susceptible to injuries from 


which others are free. And there are 
furs that may very justly be regarded, 
when bought, as positive investments, just 
as jewels are. I mean furs that will last 
a lifetime, and such ought not to be pur- 
chased in ignorance of their fine points or 
faults, any more than diamonds, pearls, 
horses or motors. 

Natural Russian sable, natural black 
fox and sea otter are the three most ex- 
pensive skins today. As the first named 
is the one used in the largest quantities 
and is justly considered the. queen of all 
furs for women’s wear, I shall deal with 
it first. I may remark in passing that 
few women aspire to natural black fox, 
though a multimillionairess does not ob- 
ject to paying four thousand dollars for 
a single faultless skin! As regards the 
sea otter, though but one skin will suffice 
for the collar facings and cuffs of a 
coat, such trimming may run into as 
much as two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars if the color be extra good. 

I know great ladies—American, Eng- 
lish, French, Austrian and Russian—who 
buy their sables skin by skin, or in twos 
and threes or more every year, according 
to their means, just as other women do 
pearls. This seems to me proof posi- 
tive of the great value of truly choice 
furs. The first winter they will invest in 
a eouple of skins made into a tie. And 
as the good workman does not cut these in 
any way, but uses them flattened out so 
as to avoid waste, they remain perfect 
and so capable of being added to the next 
year, and so on until in time a whole 
pelerine and muff, cape or coat has been 
gained. Bear in mind, too, that in such 
slow growth of a costly garment each 
skin is a perfect match for the rest, being 
sought carefully, as though it were a 
pearl for a growing necklace. 

It will take about sixty skins to make 
a long shawl-shaped cape; and if the fin- 
est Yakutsk sables at three hundred and 
fifty dollars each are chosen, that cape, it 
will be seen, is worth a large sum. Yet, 
as sables are steadily rising in price, the 
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investment is worth while. It has been 
roughly estimated that these precious 
skins have been going up ten per cent 
per annum for many years past. It 
should be borne in mind, also, that sables 
can be remodeled again and again and 
will last a woman a lifetime. The Ya- 
kutsk forests, by the way, yield the very 
choicest of Russian sables, and in days 
gone by they all fell as tribute to the 
crown of Russia. Nowadays, however, by 
the Czar’s consent, the Yakutsk sables are 
sold on the London market, excepting those 
skins reserved for the imperial family. 


** Doctored”’ Furs 

I am sorry to say that a great deal of 
fraud is practiced by dealers who handle 
undressed furs. The average woman 
knows little about them, and it is no 
wonder that tourists and travelers espe- 
cially fall victims; for in their natural 
desire to pick up “bargains” they be- 
come an easy prey to cupidity and craft. 
In the fur-producing countries, where 
skins should be at their best—America, 
for example, and also in Scandinavia, 
Northern China and Russia—there are 
doubtless many chances for an amateur to 
light on good pelts. But to buy them calls 
for expert knowledge, such as the ordi- 
nary woman cannot be supposed to pos- 
sess. 

Neither should one imagine that in 
establishments where pins and needles are 
sold side by side with “ imperial ” sables, 
there is much possibility of those skins 
being “ imperial,” or even sables at all! 
Remember, diamonds and emeralds are 
not found tumbled in trays next to thim- 
bles and tape. It cannot be too often 
repeated that highly specialized knowl- 
edge is required ere really precious skins 
can be judged and chosen by an expert 
buyer for the trade. And many big and 
reputable stores are found selling what 
they honestly believe to be “ real sables ;” 
whereas, in fact, the buyers of such estab- 
lishments are themselves merely victims 
of fraudulent persons who have passed 
off on them skins that are only “ doe- 
tored ” to look like the real thing. 

Then how is a woman to prevent her- 
self from being victimized? Clearly 
even the tyro in such matters should be 
able to detect the very common fraud of 


selling mink (in itself an excellent fur 


of very long life, because of its durability 
and strength) as sable, seeing that mink 
has a much stronger and heavier leather 
than the finer fur, and appreciably coarser 
hairs. 

A woman setting cut to equip herself 


with good furs will readily know the most 
valuable and costly of sables by their 
wonderful “ blue,” “ soil ” or “ smoke ” col- 
orings, variously called, as well as by 
their fine and filmy appearance, and their 
marvelously soft and silky touch. But 
the buyer will be greatly perplexed in 
other cases less easy to discriminate. 
Tests the purchaser may apply 

One of the tests that may be applied 
to so-called sable is to double the skin 
over with the fur outwards and then, 
holding it up to bright sunlight, look 
through the ridge of hair so produced. In 
natural sable the tips of the hair are 
darker than the lower part, so that exam- 
ined in this way the precise place where 
the hair becomes deeper in shade can 
be perceived. 

The artificial shader of skins in the 
studios of the crafty knows this, and 
attempts to copy nature. But he is un- 
able, except by coloring each hair sep- 
arately, which he cannot do, to produce 
the uneven line that nature shows. Still, 
he is ingenious. He will actually not 
only darken the “over hair,’ but will 
draw white hairs of the badger through 
the “sable” skin with his needle, or 
gum them on, to produce the effect of 
the silver “over hairs” that here and 
there appear in the choicest Russian sa- 
bles. 

Pull out a few of the darkest hairs in 
dubious sable and dip them in a strong 
acid. If they are natural, they will only 
fade to a lighter shade; but should they 
be merely dyed, you will see an orange, 
purple or green hue produced by the 
acid. 

I will remark here that sable should 
never be placed near a fire, even if it be 
soaking wet. This applies to all furs. 
For each separate hair is a tube contain- 
ing an infinitesimally small quantity of 
oil which the heat will dry, thus impov- 
erishing the fur and taking from it its 
exquisite luster. 

Furs which have been wetted by rain, 
snow or sea water should be well shaken 
and placed in dry, open air for a short 
time. And all furs should be submitted 
to what I may eall “elbow grease.” I 
mean to say they should be well shaken 
and lightly beaten with a cane—not on 
the furry side, but on the inner one; and 
of course without jeopardizing the beauty 
of a delicate silk lining. This precaution 
should be taken frequently to keep the 
pelt quite free from dust, so that no 
harborage for moths may be encouraged. 
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Freezing stores for valuable skins 


Moreover, all valuable skins should be 
sent in the summer or when not required 
for wear to the freezing stores kept by 
the great furriers. Here they will be 
absolutely safe from all harm, and be 
overhauled by a responsible caretaker 
from time to time. Should these pre- 
cautions have been neglected, or should 
the presence of moth be suspected in a 
fur garment, it should without fail be 
dispatched to a good furrier to be treated 
by a special process. 

Camphor, bitter apple, pepper, common 
yellow soap shredded after being hard- 
ened in the sun, and naphthaline erys- 
tals—all are recommended as enemies of 
moth. But not one will avail if the 
beating and shaking J have mentioned 
is not frequently and sturdily employed. 

I would say, also, beware of dyed 
Russian hare as a substitute for sable. 
It is one of the commonest of frauds. 
But do not shrink from “ shaded” sable 
if you cannot afford the natural pelt. 
Shaded sable is really sable, but not of 
the most valuable kind. It has been 
touched up, so that it does not merit the 
the title “ natural.” 

There is this drawback, however, about 
shaded sable, that in course of time a 
reddish tinge will sully the beauty of the 
exquisite hair. Natural sable, on the 
contrary, fades so slowly from its first 
lustrous sheen that the change can 
searcely be perceived. 

Sable should be always hung up in a 
dark eupboard, because the influence of 
light tends to make it fade. The fur- 
riers themselves keep their unmade sable 
skins in white bags, stowed away in dark 
chests or drawers, secure from dust and 
light. And in this is a hint applying to 
all peltry. 

The regal ermine 


Ermine is a sumptuous fur, as every 
woman knows. Miniver is the same little 
creature, only differently called; for min- 
iver is ermine spotted with tips of black 
fur, instead of with the tails of the ermine 
itself inserted. It is used as the lining 
and bordering of royal robes. Thus, the 
the King and Queen of England wore it 
in great quantities at their coronation, 
and the peers and peeresses also carried 
it upon their robes in a lesser degree, 
but graduated to signify the special 
rank of each person. There was, by the 
way, a perfect famine in ermine after 
the coronation of King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra, for the event made 
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this fur enormously popular in New York 
and Paris, as well as London. 

It must be admitted that while ermine 
makes a superb coat for evening wear, 
it is not nearly as becoming as sable or 
chinchilla. Moreover, it is liable to soil 
very quickly, and then it must be sent to 
a good furrier to be cleaned, since the 
process is one that must be very carefully 
and slowly performed, otherwise the pelt 
will be injured. 

Soiled ermine skins may have to be 
unpicked, and then the fur is placed in 
drums full of sand, fine sawdust and a 
special kind of wood. These drums are 
kept revolving and subjected to heat, 
slowly applied and eontrolled with infi- 
nite care. 

As a rule, ermine is used as a trimming 
upon cloth, both with lace and also in 
conjunetion with other furs. An exqui- 
site coat is made of black broadtail, with 
puffed sleeves of ermine and a rouleau 
collar, losing itself in a waistcoat but- 
toned with eut steel. Ermine may be 
safely chosen by the woman with a 
fresh, youthful complexion and bright 
tresses; but against the aging face it is 
too staring to have charm, and causes the 
skin to look yellow. On the other hand, 
white fox is not trying, because the hairs 
are long and filmy. And although the 
furrier’s aid must be ealled in for the 
purpose of cleaning this pelt—to which 
every smut seems attracted—the process 
is not expensive, because much less elab- 
orate than that required for the delicate 
ermine. 

The elegant woman’s fur 

Some connoisseurs in furs are apt to 
give the palm for beauty to chinchilla, 
a fluffy little native of South America, 
with a coat of the utmost softness and 
the most exquisite blue to pearl-gray 
shadings of color. Though constant at- 
tempts are made to imitate chinchilla, 
which is a costly skin, none have been very 
happy. Much more successful is the 
use of white rabbit in counterfeiting 
ermine than that of white hare clipped 
and colored to simulate chinchilla. 

The last-named skins, although small, 
cost about twenty-five dollars each when 
really good. They are emphatically the 
elegant woman’s fur, for their rare soft- 
ness makes them absolutely luxurious in 
wear. They are lighter in weight than 
even sable, and the coloring is most 
beautifying, even to the loveliest face. 

Unfortunately, the very perfection of 
chinchilla is its only drawback. It is a 
delicate fur with a delicate skin, and so 
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must be very carefully worn and cared 
for. Here is a fur it would be sacrilege 
to don for the open automobile. But it 
is well worthy to be worn in the limousine 
with the richest and most costly lace, 
pearls and diamonds; and indoors in rou- 
leaux as the trimming of a chiffon velours 
toilette de cérémonie, or a bridge coat of 
filmy point de Venise. The fact that it 
is so soft and pliable makes it capable 
of being draped most exquisitely, and 
for this reason muffs of the flounce pat- 
tern, pelerines and little dolman coatees 
are exquisite when carried out in chin- 
ehilla. 


Seal and its substitutes 

Sealskin, on the other hand, is a won- 
derfully long-lived fur, and like all other 
beautiful peltry, it is good to the very 
end. It is unwise to throw away even 
the veriest scrap of this or any other 
fur, so long as it is not positively bald. 
An expert can always renovate the dull 
fur. He ean add fresh pieces to worn 
parts and turn to good account the 
merest morsel that is capable of manipu- 
lation at all. For example, a long coat 
can be eut down to make a short one. 
This, in turn, when “worn out,” or 
démode, can furnish trimmings for a vel- 
vet or cloth wrap. Armd even when that 
resource fails, then cape bordering and 
buttons can be made from the peltry, 
which will by that time have justified the 
initial outlay over and over again- 

Seal is heavy: that is its only draw- 
back. But how exquisite to the touch is 
its eold silkiness; and how becoming to 
the figure! It suits the plump woman 
admirably, for its fur is short, and its 
dark brown hue very becoming to the 
stout. But, on the other hand, there is 
an opulent richness about its appearance 
that may be depended upon to give charm 
even to the thin and angular wearer. 

Sealskin does not drape and pleat as 
chinchilla does, beeause its leather is 
much harsher than the thin and delicate 
blue-gray fur. But this constitutes an- 
other point in favor of seal, inasmuch as. 
it is a tough-wearing pelt. And though 
there are any number of “ substitutes ” 
for real seal, which is an expensive fur, 
seal-finished musquash is the only really 
good one. 

The way to tell musquash that is mas- 
querading as seal—that is to say, which 
is being passed off as that fur by a 
erafty dealer—is to look at the back of 
the leather and note the size of the seams. 
Musquash is a small skin, so there will 
be many seams in the leather. On the 


other hand, seal is a big pelt—though 
I must say some furriers will sell cheap 
so-called sealskin coats that will be found 
composed of little bits of real seal, mere 
refuse scraps that will not make garments 
of any durability. . 

Although the counterfeit is a very 
clever one when skillfully done, musquash 
colored to resemble seal has always a 
bluish sheen in the depth of the fur, in- 
stead of the splendid dark-brown hue of 
the real article. The so-called “ electric ” 
seal, which is really rabbit dyed in imi- 
tation, is not a fur that wears well at all; 
nor can it be fitted to the figure with 
anything like the elegance of real seal, 
sinee the leather is thicker and quite un- 
yielding. But then “electric” seal is 
very cheap, so I suppose much cannot be 
expected from it. 

The American furriers, by the way, 
have a very rigid protective tariff in their 
favor; and with regard to sealskin this is 
most stringent. The skins of no sea- 
caught seals may be introduced into the 
United States. Hence, before sealskins, 
either made up or more or less in the 
rough, can be taken into the country, an 
American consul’s certificate must be af- 
fixed to them, declaring that the furs are 
Alaskan, or have been taken at Copper 
Island or Lobos Island. 

However unpatriotie it may be consid- 
ered, it is an undoubted fact that thou- 
sands of American women clamor for 
sealskins dressed in London. It is af- 
firmed that only English water and Eng- 
lish air can be relied upon to provide 
that exquisite depth of lustrous coloring 
which is given to the sealskins after they 
have been bought in the raw. They are 
then of a pale tan color, and in this con- 
dition they are always sold in the London 
market. 


The world’s fur market 


And what a wonderful place is this 
premier fur market of the world! To 
it come American wholesale and retail 
buyers and sellers of fur. Russian deal- 
ers, too, from Moscow and St Petersburg; 
with fanciers from Paris, Vienna and 
Madrid. Many of these are buying on 
commission for empresses and queens and 
women of rank and great wealth the 
world over. 

And it is curious to see how men who 
trade in furs, even in the very countries 
where those furs have been trapped, come 
to London for the best specimens, just 
as the world’s diamond dealers come for 
the finest stones. To the British metrop- 
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olis also come fur dealers of all nations 
for the finest dressing of pelts, because 
the world’s experts are there found gath- 
ered together. 

It is such experts who take the salted 
sealskins just as they are sold in the 
market, wash them, stretch them on hoops 
and remove all traces of blubber. After 
this the skins are beaten by machine 
hammers to make the hides supple. The 
“ water hairs” are next taken out, and the 
dye applied by means of brushes, coat 
after coat, until the desired depth of tone 
is obtained. 


The fur-clad motorist 


While I am on the topic of seal, by the 
way, I may conveniently turn from fur 
garments in general to motor wraps in 
particular. For the special variety 
known as “hair seal” which the Eski- 
mos wear, and likewise “marble seal,” 
are two of the best furs that ean be 
chosen for a coat intended for wear in 
an open ear. The fur is cut with the 
hair outside, and there is a soft lining 
of duffel or camel’s-hair fleece, to give 
the wrap the last note in coziness. 

Russian pony, too, is a skin that has 
gained immense popularity as a motor 
wrap during the past few years. It is 
much less expensive than marble seal 
or hair seal and looks very well, arranged 
in the same way—that is to say, with the 
hair outside. Motor coats that are made 
of rainproof cloth are usually lined with 
squirrel “lock,” the under part or stom- 
ach of the squirrel. Or squirrel “ back ” 
may be used, and an interlining of water- 
proof material is placed between the fur 
and the cloth. 

Raccoon is also a good standby for 
the motorist. It costs about double the 
price of pony. As to exceptional skins, 
last season coats of lovely leopard were 
made to order for wear in the open ear. 
These skins came from East Africa and 
made beautiful and striking garments 
for some of the smartest women at Ascot 
and Longchamps. Wallaby and natural 
brown musquash are humbler yet excel- 
jent resources that can also be recom- 
mended with confidence to the motorist. 

I have often seen Chinese goat used, 

robably because it is so cheap; but it 
is a long-haired fur into which rain sinks 
so deeply that the coat is only dried with 
difficulty. Black astrachan is also fre- 
quently employed, but for the same rea- 
son is not very serviceable. Raccoon is 
perhaps as good as any, taken all round; 
and the clever furrier will turn out a 
coat of the natural fur with a lining of 
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fine cloth that can be worn turned wrong 
side out, and yet look elegant either way. 

But perhaps the most luxurious and 
becoming of all motor garments for a 
woman to whom expense is not much of 
an object is a big coat of golden beaver 
with a collar of bright beaver, both of 
them furs that tone in well with the 
dust of the road and suit a woman’s 
complexion admirably. A word here 
about treatment. No motor coat should 
be hung on its accustomed hook without 
being first thoroughly cleansed from dust 
each time it has been worn. The fur 
should be gently but effectually caned, 
and, as I have said before, deposited in 
a dark place when not in wear if it be 
of fine fur. 

Opossum is the collar usually chosen 
for a motor coat that is not very expen- 
sive, because the fur is cozy and its 
gray coloring does not show dust. But 
in many cases Persian lamb is preferred, 
though here, again, the cost is greater. 

It may be objected that not all can 
afford to buy for ordinary wear the 
expensive furs I have already consid- 
ered. I will therefore now pass on to 
others highly esteemed by many women 
if not crowned with the aura of splen- 
dor that marks regal sable, ermine, chin- 
chilla and seal. 

Less expensive, but exquisite 

Of very great importance in feminine 
regard is the large family of lamb, on 
account of the exquisitely soft peltry 
obtainable from it. More than one great 
international firm of furriers, by the 
way, maintain their own “fur farms” 
in the Near East and in Central Asia. 
At such establishments all kinds of ex- 
periments are made in breeding fur- 
bearing animals of all kinds, especially 
Persian lamb. This fur, with caracul 
and moire kid in black and gray color- 
ings, is as well beloved by the American 
as by the Frenchwoman. For the sup- 
pleness of these pelts makes them capable 
of being modeled to the figure just as 
sealskin ean be, so that complete elegance 
of appearance is the result. I have 
known whole dresses sometimes ordered 
of baby lamb. 

There is another reason why the Amer- 
ican, like her French sister, appreciates 
a good black skin and seeks to add to 
her furs a coat of Persian lamb, broad- 
tail or breitschwantz, caracul or moire 
kid. This is beeause such skins dye so 
beautiful a black; and a black coat is 
always useful, silhouetting the figure, as 
it does, with such grace and harmonizing, 
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with toilettes of every hue. Probably 
this accounts for the great demand and 
consequent inerease in the priee of broad- 
- tail during the last two seasons. 

Mink, again, is another fur that has 
risen in price. It is a beautiful skin for 
the making of capes and coats, but more 
particularly loose wraps. Should a mink 
coat be decided on, this fact might be 
remembered: that it is economical as well 
as becoming to finish the coat with shawl 
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points both back and front, thereby 
avoiding the round and bulky form of 
a circular cape and saving a large quan- 
tity of fur in the process that would 
otherwise be lost in the folds. And 
weight—that dread of women who wear 
furs—is also lessened to a great extent 
by a cape of this shawl-like pattern. 
The rich, full brown of mink is highly 
becoming; and as regards wear it is 
an excellent fur to choose. 


Books for Young Children 


By Maude Morse Robbins 


SIMPLE, artistie binding, good 

illustrations and bright, wholesome 

stories, simply told, far excel a 
showy cover, cheap illustrations and print- 
ing, but even more detrimental are stories, 
that, if not positively harmful, are at 
least of no definite value. For a more 
extended discussion of stories for children 
and how to tell them, the reader is re- 
ferred to the article, “ Telling. Stories to 
Children,” in the August Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, 1908. The following books are 
excellent and can be obtained from this 
magazine’s Book Department. 

The Peter Rabbit Books, by Beatrix 
Potter; price fifty cents each, postpaid. 
These are a series of nine small volumes, 
each a complete story in itself, artistically 
bound and charmingly illustrated. Peter 
Rabbit and its sequel, Benjamin Bunny, 
are particularly pleasing. 

Firelight Stories, by Carolyn S. Bailey, 
is a collection of thirty-six old folk tales 
of various nations, edited to meet the 
requirements of present-day children. 
They are retold in a simple, attractive 
style and cannot fail to please. The 
type is large, making the volume an excel- 
lent one for children who read for them- 
selves, though they are equally pleasing 
when told by the mother to younger ehil- 
dren. It is well illustrated; price $1, 
postpaid. 

For the Children’s Hour, edited by 
Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis, is 
a collection of over one hundred stories 
compiled from various sourees. It is one 
of the very best collections, well worth 
having; price 1.50, postpaid. 

Mother Stories and More Mother Stor- 
ies, by Maud Lindsay, are two volumes 


of exceptional worth by a writer who 
has the rare ability to relate delightful 
tales in a bright, happy, childlike man- 
ner that appeals to children. These stor- 
ies are heartily indorsed by kindergart- 
ners, teachers and other students of child 
nature. Price, Mother Stories, $1, post- 
paid; More Mother Stories, $1.50, post- 
paid. 

Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know 
needs no other indorsement than _ the 
name of its editor, Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. It is a “selection of the best 
fairy tales of all times and of all au- 
thors” by a man who is an authority. 

Myths Every Child Should Know, 
edited by Mr Mabie, is equally good for 
older children ; ninety cents each, postpaid. 

Rhymes for Little Hands, by Mand 
Burnham, is a series of sixty finger plays 
with illustrations designed for small 
children. The rhymes are intended for 
the child to memorize, accompanied by 
appropriate movements of the hands. 
They are bright, full of life and dra- 
matie feeling; price $1, postpaid. 

The following books ean also be ree- 
ommended : 

Descriptive Stories For All the Year, 
by Mand Burnham; fifty cents, postpaid. 

Cat Tails and Other Tales, by Mary H. 
Howliston; forty cents, postpaid. 

Boston Collection of Kindergarten 
Stories, sixty cents, postpaid. 

Child Christ Tales, by Andrea Hofer 
Proudfoot; $1, postpaid. 

Child’s Garden of Verse, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson; $1, postpaid. 

The Story Hour, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith; $1, 
postpaid. 
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Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion 


By the Reverend Samuel McComb, D D 


Associate Director of the Emmanuel Clinic, Boston 


ERHAPS there are no two 
words more in the mouths 
of people today, and less 
understood, than the two 
which head this article. We 
should try to understand 
what they mean, in order to 
overthrow prejudices, to get rid of fool- 
ish ideas, especially the idea that there 
is anything uneanny or magical about 
suggestion, or that it is akin in any way 
to oceult or spiritualistic doctrines. There 
is another reason why we should under- 
stand what suggestion really means. 
Some enthusiastic writers regard it as 
a panacea, a cure-all, for the physical 
and mental troubles of life. In reality, 
while it has an undoubted healing power, 
the sphere within which it has been proved 
to operate is that of the purely functional 
disorders of the nervous system. 

By a functional disorder is meant one 
which, though doubtless accompanied by 
some physical or chemical disturbance, is 
most open to attack, with our present 
knowledge, from the mental and moral 
point of view. The organic nervous dis- 
ease, on the other hand, is one which ean 
be traced back to a more or less serious 
injury to some portion of the nervous 
system. For example, in the dread dis- 
ease of locomotor ataxia, we are able to 
demonstrate, by means of the microscope 
and staining methods, definite degener- 
ations of nerve tracts in certain portions 
of the spinal cord. Without, therefore, 
asserting dogmatically what mind may 
or may not be able to do, we know that, 
properly directed and educated, it can 


exercise a healthy influence upon func- 
tional nervous states. Now, one of the 
processes by which it is thus educated is 
technically called suggestion. 

What is suggestion? Broadly speak- 
ing, we may define it as any influence 
whatever, brought to bear upon the for- 
mation of ideas, whether through other 
ideas or through the subtle and indefinable 
force of personality. We do not know 
exactly how it operates, but we do know 
that the smallest physieal process depends 
on the nerve impulse belonging to it, and 
these nerve impulses take their origin in 
the activity of the brain, and the activity 
of the brain is associated with states of 
thought, and these states of thought can 
be influenced by a word or a gesture— 
that is, by suggestion. In other words, 
suggestion rests, like all psychotherapeu- 
tie procedures, on the doctrine of the 
absolute unity of mind and body. These 
two mysterious elements in man’s nature 
are intertwined by a myriad subtle and 
delicate threads. Not the slightest stroke 
on the one is possible without an echo in 
the other. 

That the conscious mind exercises con- 
trol over purely bodily functions can no 
longer be questioned. As Dr Saleeby 
strikingly puts it: “It ean kill out- 
right, as in well-attested cases where, 
for instance, the joke has been played of 
blindfolding a schoolboy, telling him that 
he is to be beheaded, and then striking 
his neck, at the word of command, with a 
wet towel. In such circumstances a boy 
has been known to die instantly. It ean 
cause unconsciousness, as when the nurse 
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injects ten drops of a solution of common 
salt under the soporific name of morphia 
—and in a few moments the patient is 
asleep. It can determine immunity or 
susceptibility to infectious disease, as 
when the person who fears infection is 
struck down, whilst he or she who does 
not fear or does not care escapes.” 

Dr Dubois, in his Psychie Treatment 
of Nervous Disorders, tells us of a dis- 
order that was produced by suggestion 
on the part of an unskillful physician: 
“A young girl had received from a baby 
a blow with a drumstick on the left 
shoulder. There had been a sharp pain 
in consequence, but there was no lesion 
at all. The cure would have taken piace 
in a few hours if the physician had known 
how to calm the little girl, but he stated 
before the patient: ‘This is serious, 
very serious! It is traumatic neuritis. 
I would much rather that the patient had 
broken both her arms.’ The nervous 
pains lasted four years; the pain extended 
to the back and to the right arm, without 
any paralysis or atrophy occurring to 
confirm the existence of a neuritis. Here 
is a disease created out of whole cloth 
by the physician.” 

But, inversely, suggestion adminis- 
tered to the conscious mind can heal dis- 
ease. Hence it is that Dr Dubois and 
other physicians have been able to achieve 
wonders by suggestion or persuasion, by 
explanation of the trouble, by the arous- 
ing of hope and confidence in the mind 
of the sufferer. Valuable as is this fact, 
a still more important discovery has been 
made by modern psychology. We now 
know that here is a subconscious element 
in mind and that this subconscious ele- 
ment is especially suggestible—that is, 
it ean be directed and controlled by con- 
scious thought. Here we distinguish 
three main forms of suggestion. 
Hypnotic suggestion 

As to what hypnotism is, the most 
recent theory makes it simply a form of 
absent-mindedness brought on by sug- 
gestion. In this absent-minded state, the 
consciousness is “ dissociated ”’—that 1s, 
the subconscious is split off, as it 
were, from the conscious and ean be 
directly affected. Here we must re- 
member that hypnotism in itself has 
no curative power. It is the suggestion 
offered to the patient in the hypnotic 
state which heals; and hypnotism arises 
from the faet that it is easy to offer to 
a man the idea that he is tired, sleepy; 
that he will sleep. As soon as he re- 
ceives this idea, it is realized; he actually 
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sleeps. There is nothing mysterious or 
weird about the transaction. The reason 
why hypnotie suggestion cures is because 
in the hypnotic state the judgment and 
the will, the conscious element of mind, 
are in abeyance, and the emotional and 
the instinctive come to the front. The 
man who is hypnotized believes the idea 
that is offered him when he is in this 
state, while if he was awake his tendency 
would be to contradict or doubt it. 

Manifold experiment has shown that 
hypnotie suggestion affects digestion, the 
circulation of the blood, the action of 
the heart—in a word, all the organic 
activities of the body. Perhaps nowhere 
has it such good results to show as in 
eases of chronic alcoholism. Where the 
aleoholie is anxious to be cured and where 
his family history is fairly good, we may 
confidently expect a cure. Of course, 
where the alcoholic habit has affected in- 
juriously the nervous system and the 
digestive apparatus, it will be necessary 
to supplement it by medical and physical 
treatment. Equally, of course, along with 
the hypnotie suggestion, we should see to 
it that the ethical forces of character are 
strengthened in the drunkard, and that 
his environment is so modified as to help 
on the work of recovery. 

As to the alleged dangers of hypnotism, 
much nonsense has been talked. No 
doubt any method of treatment, hypnotic 
or non-hypnotie, medical or physical, in 
ignorant or malicious hands may work 
harm, but with proper safeguards, the 
safeguards which knowledge and prac- 
tice suggest, we need have little apprehen- 
sion on the score of physical or mental 
harm resulting from hypnosis. 

Waking suggestion 

In the great majority of eases, it is 
unnecessary to resort to the method just 
described. We ean suggest to the pa- 
tient while he is in perfect possession 
of his faculties. What is necessary is 
that he should relax himself, mentally 
and physically. His eyes are closed. 
The room is shaded. Everything is 
still. These procedures are all neces- 
sary in order to induce a state of mind 
favorable to the reception of impressions. 
The limftation of voluntary movements, 
the shutting out of sensorial impressions 
and the shutting up of the mind to the 
suggestions that are made—all these are 
conditions necessary to the creation of a 
suggestible state of mind. These sugges- 
tions may be precise exhortations to self- 
control, to inward peace, to unselfish 
thought and regard for others, They may 
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have for their purpose the dissipation of 
fears or of anxieties. They may aim at 
raising the patient out of weakness into 
a sense of mastery and power. The 
value of waking suggestion seems to lie 
in the fact that for the moment the pa- 
tient is shut up to these health-giving and 
health-provoking ideas, which serve to 
inhibit the power of bad _ self-sugges- 
tions and to fill the mind with an euthu- 
siastie hope of betterment. 

Many persons in their normal condi- 
tion are to an extraordinary degree sug- 
gestible. This is especially true of chil- 
dren. Dr Lloyd Tuckey thinks that this 
increase in the normal suggestibility of 
children may serve to explain the ex- 
traordinary stories which they sometimes 
invent. This untruthfulness, for which 
children are sometimes punished, may not 
depend upon viciousness, but on excessive 
imagination, which has been set in action 
by some outside suggestion. 

Patients sometimes hinder the working 
of suggestion by trying to strengthen it 
through an exercise of the will. What 
they ought to do is to submit themselves 
passively to its influence. 

Apart from the technical procedure 
just described, waking suggestion may be 
and often is administered by the physi- 
cian who prescribes some medicine in 
good faith. The sick man takes the medi- 
cine, also in good faith, and the result 
is favorable, though frequently not the 
prescription, but the faith of the patient, 
is the cause of the eure. Or suggestion 
may be given by a certain kind of bath or 
by the application of electricity, which, 
apart from its helpful influence on the 
tissue, is even more valuable for its sug- 
gestive effect. Sometimes the most pow- 
erful suggestion is not given by words or 
medicine or physical regime of any kind, 
but through the courageous and optimis- 
tic and faith-inspiring personality of the 
physician. 

I am sometimes asked, “ Cannot sug- 
gestions be given silently?” If they are 
first of all explained to the sufferer, 
doubtless they are of value, but this 
seems a roundabout and needlessly tedious 
method. To suppose that there is any 
oceult eqnnection between the mind of 
the sufferer and the mind of the operator, 
so that thoughts arising in the operator’s 
mind ean be transmitted, or, as the phrase 
goes, “telepathed,” to the mind of the 
patient, is to suppose something which 
is without scientifie warrant. Sir Oliver 
Lodge has recently said that “telepathy 
is as certain as telegraphy.” This may 
be true, but the conditions under which 
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telepathy is effected are so imperfectly 
known that any method based on such a 
theory must lead to disappointment. 

I now pass on to speak of the third 
method of suggestion, namely, auto or 
self-suggestion. 

A recent writer has said that an auto 
or self-suggestion is impossible. This 
is true if he means by the term an idea 
created, as it were, out of nothing through 
the sheer foree of one’s own will. But 
of course that is not what is ordinarily 
meant by the word. What we mean by 
auto-suggestion is that the mind has the 
power to build, upon a hint from the 
outside, a whole morbid superstructure 
that tends to make life a prolonged mis- 
ery; and that it has equally the power 
to take hold of a good suggestion and so 
amplify it and sink it into consciousness 
that it sets up a healing process. 

We are all familiar with the bad effects 
of a morbid auto-suggestion. The Eng- 
lish newspapers have recently reported a 
startling illustration. In the district of 
Westminster, London, a poor woman 
afflicted with severe toothache took into 
her mouth some earbolie acid. She ac- 
cidently swallowed a little of the fluid 
and at once became scared and summoned 
a physician, imploring him to save her 
life. She died in apparent agony. Nev- 
ertheless, the autopsy revealed the fact 
that the carbolie acid was such a weak 
solution that she could have swallowed 
a great quantity without receiving the 
least harm. The doctors diagnosed the 
ease as death through an auto-suggested 
fright. It is well known that various 
simulated diseases, such as pseudo-hydro- 
phobia, pseudo-heart disease, pseudo-par- 
alysis and many others, are caused by 
self-suggestion. The morbidly disposed 
mind pays attention to some slight, pass- 
ing sensation, it may be in the lungs or 
in the stomach or in the kidneys, and 
this sensation is magnified by the action 
of the mind until it sets up functional 
irregularities and perhaps even real dis- 
ease, 

But if self-suggestion can work harm, 
it ean also achieve good. It has a thera- 
peutic power of the very greatest value. 
We now know that a man’s own will can 
destroy lifelong habits, can heal moral 
wounds, can quicken into new life a man’s 
whole being. 

Auto-suggestion is a mental condition 
resulting from the reaction of one’s own 
mind on itself, either consciously or un- 
consciously. It has played an important 
part in history from the charms and 
amulets of savage men to the transcen- 
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dental eestacies of Hindoo mystics, It 
is well known that the Yogis or holy men 
of India, produce self-hypnotism by fix- 
ing the eyes firmly on the umbilicus and 
by constantly repeating the sacred syl- 
lable Om. 

Of course, auto-suggestion as a rule is 
not as powerful from a therapeutic point 
of view as suggestion administered by 
another, because in the state of conscious- 
ness most favorable to suggestion the 
individual’s own mental faculties are nat- 
urally dulled and are not capable of 
offering anything beyond the simplest 
suggestions. Still, as has been said, it 
has a distinct value. For example, very 
often insomnia or partial sleeplessness is 
the result of a bad auto-suggestion, name- 
ly, that one cannot sleep. It is this more 
or less fixed idea of the impossibility of 
sleep that makes sleep impossible. Now 
what a bad auto-suggestion does a good 
auto-suggestion can undo. Therefore, let 
the sufferer from sleeplessness say again 
and again to himself, I can sleep, I ought 
to sleep, therefore I will sleep. Let him 
fill his mind with the enthusiastic hope 
of sleep, and he will reverse the morbid 
action of self-suggestion and gain the 
sleep he needs. 

As I have said in Religion and Medi- 
cine, the various troubles,’ physical and 
mental, which are amenable to its influ- 
ence make a long list. A few may be 
named: the milder neurasthenic and 
hypochondriaeal states, functional disturb- 
ances of the digestive apparatus, con- 
stipation not dependent on organic dis- 
ease, mild insomnia, certain forms of 
neuralgic headaches, the milder types of 
melancholia, irritability of temper, lack 
of self-confidence, constitutional nervous- 
ness, swearing, perverse self-will, vicious 
habits, stage fright and various types of 
lesser obsessions. If mischievous ideas 
ean set in action the automatism of the 
brain, and thus create a morbid state, it 
follows that good ideas, in the form of 
opposing auto-suggestions, will neutral- 
ize these first and thereby dissipate the 
nervous or mental trouble. 


THe EMMANUEL CLINIC, conducted by 
Rev Dr Frederic Campbell in Brooklyn, 
New York, has been given up, Dr Camp- 
bell having resigned his pastorate on ac- 
count of impaired health. 


A of architecture, pro- 
vided the lines be good, will insure the 
most pleasing effect in the completed 
house. 
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Our Club for the Lonely 


“Lonely,” as applied to our club, does 
not mean merely the solitary, the iso- 
lated; it means likewise the millions of 
lonely persons in the midst of families 
and groups who lack sympathy, un- 
derstanding, congenial association, appre- 
ciation, encouragement, a wider outlook. 

An eloquent appeal to join our Club 
for the Lonely was made in last month’s 
issue of this magazine by Reverend Sam- 
uel McComb, D D, associate director of 
the Emmanuel clinic in Boston, who 
originally suggested the club and wants 
to see it brought to a speedy realization. 
We shall have the benefit of Dr MeComb’s 
wise counsel in the conduct of the organi- 
zation. 

Full particulars of the Club for the 
Lonely were printed in the November 
issue: one dollar fee for membership in 
a correspondence circle or group. There is 
not space this month to repeat the out- 
line of the correspondence plan there 
given. The December number goes to 
press so soon after the appearance of 
the November issue that it is yet too 
early to report upon the reception ac- 
corded the plan. Next month will be 
printed the news of the new club, and 
further details of the work. 

Communications relating to the Club 
for the Lonely may be addressed to its 
Director, Happiness and Health depart- 
ment of this magazine. 


Emmanuel Literature 


Religion and Medicine, the volume 
which Rev Elwood Woreester, D D, Rev 
Samuel McComb, D D, and Isidor Coriat, 
M D, have prepared from their notable 
experience in developing the Emmanuel 
movement, will be sent postpaid by our 
department of Happiness and Health 
(eare of this magazine) for $1.63. It 
is, without exaggeration, a great book, 
marking an era in the history of the 
church and of medical practice. Physi- 
cians are talking and writing about it 
as well as clergymen. What better 
Christmas gift for a friend interested in 
this great movement, which now envelops 
the entire continent and has extended 
to England? 

Our Happiness and Health pamphlet, 
containing articles by Rev Drs Worcester 
and McComb, and a splendid article on 
“ Results at Emmanuel Church,” will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of ten cents by 
our Happiness and Health department. 


Cultivate your noses, for they are the 
very best natural guides to wholesome, 
pure air. The educated nose may be the 
cause of uncomfortable moments, but it 
may also save hours of suffering. With 
the winter months, the necessity for some 
system of ventilating the average home 
is keenly felt. More often than is real- 
ized, neglect of this important duty means 
a lowered vitality, which leaves some 
member of the family the easy victim of 
a germ. 

Pure air is not free, it is true; warm 
air unquestionably means more heat, and 
there are many who declare they will 
not “heat all outdoors,” but just as 
‘unquestionably it is a real saving in 
insurance against sickness and possibly 
death. 

In one hour an adult person requires 
3,000 eubie feet of air. This means that 
a room 18 by 18 by 9 feet would furnish 
all the air needed, but only for one per- 
son for one hour; at the close of this 
period the air supply would need to be 
entirely changed. If the occupant of the 
room could not leave long enough for the 
complete change to take place, he would 
be subject to a dangerous draft, so it is 
safer and more practical to plan for a 
gradual change of air. This can be ae- 
complished, because air grows lighter in 
weight as it becomes heated. There is 
a constant tendency in any room for the 
cool, fresh air, as it becomes heated, to 
rise and pass out, if there is any opening 
near the ceiling, while fresh air from out- 
doors is sucked in through window eracks 
and walls by foree of the current thus 
established. 

It has been common to measure “ bad 
air” by the quantity of carbon dioxide 
it contained. This is not beeause the 
latter is dangerous—earbon dioxide is 
harmless—but because it is useless and 
is taking the place of the needed oxygen. 
Moreover, the gas is odorless and is never 
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responsible for the musty smell noticeable 
in unaired houses and churches. This 
odor is always caused by organic material 
given off through the skin and lungs of 
the occupants, which makes it still more 
objectionable. Carbon dioxide is about 
twice as heavy as air, and because of this 
difference, even when heated, the carbon 
dioxide, commonly ealled carbonic acid, 
must have an appreciable current to foree 
it out. 

The way a house is heated, the way it 
is lighted and even the way it is built, 
affect .the ease with which it can be 
properly ventilated. In a tightly built 
house, made to withstand the storms 
of the North and East, more attention is 
required to insure good air for the inmates 
than in the loosely built bungalow strue- 
tures of the South and Southwest. 

It is not necessary to make breakfast 
a chilly and uncomfortable meal by 
throwing doors and windows open the 
first thing in the morning, unless there 
is a maid who ean attend to it early 
enough for the house to become warmed 
for breakfast. Moreover, if the bedroom 
windows be opened at night, as they 
should be, the dining room windows may 
safely be kept closed until after break- 
fast. Then, when the family have de- 
parted for school and office, and the active 
work of the household is in progress, 
open the windows in the lower and upper 
halls, living rooms and dining room. But, 
if necessary, air only one room at a 
time, leaving the remainder warm and 
comfortable. 

Especially in the evening an increased 
supply of air is necessary. The living 
room attracts the most of the family 
and the lamp or gas jet must be counted 
as an additional occupant. A small but 
constant supply of fresh air, which yet 
shall not endanger anyone through a 
draft, is essential. 
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The Comrade 


XII—On Giving 


HIS is the last of our 
talks, girls, and it hap- 
pens that the subject 
on which I most wish 
to talk to you is the 
subject most pertinent 
to the season. There 

are a lot of things I have wanted to take 
up with you—have all but promised to— 
but the year has been far too brief for 
all we have had to say to each other. 

And we have talked with each other! 
Your letters have been a delight to me. 
They have come from every corner of 

this great country of ours, and they have 

been, almost without exception, friendly 
and sweet, to the point, often, of bring- 
ing tears of happiness to my eyes. Only 
two letters of all that have come were 
unfriendly; they were from young ma- 
trons who objected to the chapter, “ Your 

Friends’ Wives,’ and they hastened to 
assure me, not very kindly, that after 
marriage a man never cares for any 
feminine society except his wife’s. 

You have written freely to me of your 
perplexities; have honored me with a 
degree of tender confidence which I have 
tried hard to deserve. You have poured 
in on me the most affectionate apprecia- 
tion and cheer, and made me feel that 
in these chapters I am addressing a mul- 
titude of lovely friends and aeccomplish- 
ing this in the only way I could ever 
reach a multitude—that is, by letter. If 
I had the voice, or the platform courage, 
to reach you all by talking, there would 
be a formality about the very number of 
you; I should see you spread out before 
meas far asthe eye could see. But when 
I sit down to write to you, I feel you 
close, as if you sat beside me in the 
gloaming and talked with me in com- 
munion far, far removed from oratory— 
far removed, even, from ordinary con- 
versation wherein we try oftener to con- 
ceal than to reveal the things that are 
deepest in our hearts. 

Yes; I have loved your letters, but 
there has been one thing about them— 
not about any one of them in particular, 
but about all of them in the mass—that, 
as the year wore on and the weight of 
this thing grew heavier and heavier, 
unlightened by the exceptions I looked 
so eagerly for—has laid on my heart like 


lead. I didn’t allow it to cause me real 
distress until after the P I elub article 
came out in August and the letters in- 
spired by that came flooding in. 

I had received, before that, many let- 
ters from girls who were restless, unoc- 
eupied, more or less miserable for want 
of an intense interest in life; and re- 
membering the deep, rich happiness we 
four of the P I elub had found, even 
in the earliest beginnings of our work, 
I entertained beautiful, rosy dreams of 
the way to happiness I was able to 
point out in that article to my unsat- 
isfied correspondents. I had visions of 
the letters pouring in, full of eager 
questions as to how a P I elub might 
be started here, and here, and there. I 
could see myself putting in touch with 
each other girls in the same city who by 
their dovetailing of needs and abilities 
might make each other happy. When an 
ambitious, hard-working orphan girl in 
Buffalo wrote to me asking how she 
might become better educated while do- 
ing domestic work, I “could just see 
me” directing her to another girl in Buf- 
falo who had abundant education and 
insufficient use for it. When a girl in 
Milwaukee entreated me to know what 
she could do with herself to have an 
interest in life comparable to the inter- 
ests of her friends in the cultivation of 
their talents—she having no talents she 
assured me!—TI could hardly wait for the 
August number to come out, and for her 
letter demanding a girl to be interested 
in, or telling me she had started the Mil- 
waukee P I elub. 

But—oh! girls, if you could know how 
my heart aches as I write it—nobody 
wanted to do anything for anybody! 
Everybody wanted somebody to do some- 
thing for her! Nobody had a talent of 
time or of affection or of education or 
of special skill, that she wanted to share 
—nobody except a wonderful bedridden 
woman in Canada and a dear, sunny- 
hearted woman in Georgia who would 
give lessons in painting to one or two 
girls in her city. Everybody had a talent 
she wanted to develop—but the talent 
was never the talent that bears most 
development, that brings most joy: the 
talent of giving. 

Now, I know that most of these eager 
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letter writers are young, and youth is— 
necessarily—selfish. I know that the 
struggle for life must precede the strug- 
gle for the life of others; that self- 
development must have a great deal con- 
ceded to it before unselfishness begins 
to blossom fruitfully. But I know, too, 
that one cannot live all of life up to a 
certain period in a struggle for self- 
development merely, and then, on some 
bright dawning birthday or New Year’s 
morn, spring out of bed saying: “I 
have had enough of self-development! 
I will now forget self and be consumed 
by a great passion for the happiness and 
development of others.” No! Only in 
a foolish, feeble kind of story do crabbed 
old misers suddenly become genial phi- 
lanthropists, and sour old spinsters turn 
suddenly from chasing the village boys 
off their cherry trees to wholesale cherry 
pie baking for the village boys’ pienies. 
Once in a very great while some Saul 
of Tarsus is overtaken on his way to 
Damaseus, full of lust to slay the right- 
eous, and converted in a blinding flash 
of revelation to an Apostle Paul willing 
to be all things to all men that he may 
win some to Christ. But it is most un- 
wise for the majority of us to expect 
any such conversion; if we want to die 
in the blissful consciousness of having 
really lived, we must begin at an early 
age to live thereuntoward. 

I had a number of fine new books I 
wanted to send home, last week, but when 
T looked around at home there seemed to 
be not an ineh of further space into 
which books could be crowded. “Some 
that are here must go,” I said. “ They 
have served their day for me; I need 
others in their place.” So I began to 
“weed out ”—not as opprobrious a term 
to use about a lot of good books as it 
might seem, because I admire most weeds 
very much. “ A weed is a flower out of 
place,” and these were weeds in my garden 
of books when they belonged, by right 
of someone’s greater need of them and 
my greater need of their space for 
others, elsewhere. “ These sweet, sun- 
shiny novels for the hospital convales- 
cents,” I said; “these records of brave 
endeavor for the Settlement library; 
these American history volumes to young 
Sam Goldstein whose ardor for the his- 
tory of the country of. his adoption is 
greater than that of any other boy I 
know;” and so on. 

That was an inglorious way of mak- 
ing room, I realized as soon as I had 
started on it. Those books I did not 
need ought to have gone where they were 


needed, long ago. Love for the con- 
valeseents and the Settlement young folks 
and for Sammie, ought to have stripped 
my shelves of what I could spare without 
waiting for my selfish need of space to 
prompt me. I felt mean about it, re- 
proached; still, it was a wee bit better 
than not doing it at all; even a selfish 
motive is better than none. And now, 
having made a beginning, I know I shall 
find it increasingly easy to keep on send- 
ing away my books, as I have long sent 
my magazines, as soon as I can spare 
them. I shall have my library in several 
places, hereafter, and my interest in books 
will be that much wider, richer, more 
varied, because I shall think not only of 
what they will give to me, but what Sam 
and the others will get out of them, too. 
Seems as if it had taken me a long time 
to “get wise,” as the excellent slang ex- 
pression is, to this possible happiness. 
But I am glad to reach the edge of it, 
even thus belatedly. 

Now, every one of us, girls, is more or 
less choked with things material and 
things immaterial that we don’t need, but 
we do need the room they occupy. We 
might at least begin by giving those. I 
was once told by a elergyman that his 
young son had great reluctance to giv- 
ing up any of his old toys before Christ- 
mas to make way for the new. Told to 
pray for a kinder heart toward the little 
boys and girls who would be so glad of 
his old playthings, he astonished his rev- 
erend parent by petitioning: “Oh, God, 
help me to be loving and kind, and if 
there’s any old broken things I don’t 
want, to give ’em to the poor and needy.” 
I have often felt as if that prayer would 
nicely express my secret, unacknowledged 
intent in charity; my charity has often, 
when accomplished, looked no better to 
me than that the frank little boy prayed 
he might have. It’s a pretty poor sort 
of giving, of course; I’m not sure that 
it isn’t worse than none. When it comes 
to material things, I daresay that often 
the things I do not need do no more good 
to those I give them to than they do me 
good in giving them—not always, by 
any means, but often. In giving things 
not material, however, I think we are 
less likely to give rubbish. For the gifts 
of the spirit take on a certain loveliness 
in the mere fact of being given. A small 
caliber soul, it is true, can’t give such 
love as a great caliber soul, but I’d hate 
to think that love—even a little love out 
of a little soul—is ever worthless. And 
the time that an idle, uninspired per- 
son ean give to someone else cannot be 
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worth in quality, whatever its extent, the 
moment’s time that a great soul gives in 
passing. 

There isn’t one of you who hasn’t a lot 
of things in you that ought to come out 
to make room for the things you want 
in you; and everyone of those things, 
somebody else needs. If you give them 
to make room, as I gave my books, it 
won’t be glorious giving, but it will be 
better than none and it will almost un- 
doubtedly pave the way for better. 

I want you to celebrate this Christmas 
by a kind of giving you have not, I am 
willing to guess, done a great deal of 
heretofore. I want you to take stock of 
yourselves and see what you can spare— 
not of your possessions, but of your- 
selves. And I want you to write me 
about it. Never mind that the Perfect 
Comrade department no longer exists; 
our comradeship shall last as long as 
you will it to, and the letters you write 
will always reach me and be answered 
by me. 

One of my dreams for the P I elub is 
a branch in every city, then in every 
town, then in every hamlet. There’s 
nothing so widespread in all the world as 
our need of one another. I know there 
are more who seem to need an interest 
taken in them than there are of those 
who feel the need of taking an interest in 
someone; but that is only because so 
many hearts are unawakened to the joy 
of giving, unaware of all they have to 
give. This is the truest thing about in- 
terest; the more you give, the more you 


find you have for giving. Truer still is 


it about love. It is even true, to a cer- 
tain degree, about time; everybody’s day 
is twenty-four hours long, but the busiest 
people always seem to have the most 
time to give. 

Yesterday I sat in a juvenile court. 
Tt was “delinquent ” day; Tuesday and 
Friday afternoons the court sits on eases 
of nothing but children who are in the 
way of becoming criminals, outcasts. 
The special case that took me there was 
‘hat of seven little girls, all under thir- 
teen, who were, because of the ignorance 
and neglect of their parents, far on the 
way to an evil life. The regular judge 
of the juvenile court was out of town 


and in his place this week sits a suave, 
manicured, lLondon-tailored,  cotillion- 
leading person from the far-away Lake 
Shore Drive. He comprehends the needs 
of the children brought before him not 
at all, and he seems to care as little. He 
paroled everybody, “ regardless,” and 
sent these seven little girls back to their 
drunken, vicious, ignorant mothers, in 
spite of the pleading of probation officers 
and settlement workers who knew the 
homes the girls must go to—and stray 
from. It was a sorry afternoon, a trav- 
esty on the wonderful juvenile court ses- 
sions of Judge Lindsay and Judge Mack; 
but after all, a state judiciary is a sorry 
excuse to a child for the loving guidance 
that is its due. Yet probably ten thou- 
sand women in this city yesterday after- 
noon were “ killing time,” yawning behind 
their ecards at bridge tables or fretting 
through bored, lonely hours in their ser- 
vant-kept homes. One would hardly wish 
the juvenile court children given over to 
the tender mercies of those criminally 
idle women, but responsibility often 
works wonders in weak characters, and 
it is not beyond the possibilities that the 
girls would reform the women quite as 
effectually as the women would reform 
the girls. We need each other, in this 
world! 

I don’t care who you are, somebody 
needs you. I don’t care how little you 
have, somebody needs a share in it. 
don’t care what you desire, you can’t 
make proper room for it until you have 
cleared a place for it; you can’t hold 
inspiration or happiness or any other 
thing worth holding, until you’ve got a 
deep hole! 

Celebrate Christmas this year, girls— 
really celebrate it! Commemorate the 
greatest giving—when God gave himself— 
by giving yourselves. God must be very 
sad, sometimes, because we give so little, 
and err so much. But he must be very, 
very glad, too—gladder than he is sad— 
because he has taught us that the joy 
of giving is in the heart of the giver. 
Some of us may feebly guess, but none 
of us can ever know, what joy God has 
in giving to the world, what supremest 
joy was his when he sent the greatest 
gift on Christmas, long ago. 
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Our Experiment Station 


Chronicles of Some of the Doings in This Novel Institution 


Getting Started 


The Good Housekeeping Experiment 
Station, deseribed last month with the 
aid of photographs, is perhaps the most 
fascinating spot in our great new build- 
ing. It adjoins the editorial rooms, and 
the frequent arrival of additions to its 
equipment are occasions of lively interest. 
For the benefit of new readers, be it said 
that our Experiment Station is a room 
completely equipped as a model kitchen, 
chemical laboratory and testing place for 
housekeeping apparatus of all kinds. It 
is filled with the very latest and most 
approved devices, the clever and fascinat- 
ing new things which make housekeep- 
ing easier by far than our grandmothers 
ever dreamed it could be. 


Cooking by Steam 


In a steam cooker, on one burner of 
an aleohol gas stove, a dinner was pre- 
pared to test the possibilities of both. 
As the illustration shows, the cooker is 
square, fitted with a number of shelves 
and has a copper water-container in the 
bottom. The whistle in one corner sounds 
only when the water in the container is 
so low aS to require replenishing. 

The dinner consisted of a casserole of 
beef, with sweet potatoes, green corn and 
dumplings. Baked apples were served 
with the meat and for dessert there was 
a chocolate custard with whipped cream. 

The cooker was filled with hot water 


and placed over one burner of the stove. 
A measured quantity of aleohol was 
poured into the reservoir and lighted. 
In a very few minutes the water was 
boiling and the wkole cooker was piping 
hot with the steam generated. 

On the lower shelf of the cooker the 
casserole was placed. For this one and 
one-half pounds of lower round of beef 
were used. The beef was cut into half- 
inch cubes, with one eup of potato cubes, 
one whole parsnip and one-half an onion. 
The whole was seasoned with two tea- 
spoons of salt and one-half teaspoon of 
mixed whole spices. Over all were poured 
two eups of cold water. 

The materials stayed in the cooker 
exactly two hours, whereupon they were 
taken ont and two tablespoons each of 
flour and butter, well creamed together, 
were added, and the whole put back in 
the cooker. In twenty minutes the gravy 
was thickened and was thoroughly cooked. 

The result was delicious; but all who 
ate it agreed that it might have been 
improved by another hour in the cooker. 
With a tenderer piece of meat, two hours 
would have been ample, but a really 
tough piece was purposely selected to 
test the possibilities of the apparatus. 
The vegetables were thoroughly cooked 
without losing their shape, and the gravy 
was rich and delicious. 

This would prove an ideal method for 
making beef tea for an invalid, as there 
would be no evaporation to lessen the 
amount, and-yet all the strength of flavor 
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and nourishment possible would be ob- 
tained. 

The apples were cored but not pared, 
and the holes were filled with brown 
sugar, with a shaking of salt over all. 
They stayed on one of the shelves of the 
cooker for one hour, when even the skins 
were tender. They were served in a 
glass dish with the golden sugar syrup. 
They lacked the caramel appearance of 
the oven-baked variety, but the caramel 
flavor was there, probably because brown 
sugar was used. About half an hour 
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before dinner was served a pan of bis- 
cuits was slipped onto an upper shelf. 
They were made in the usual proportion: 
two level cups of flour, sifted with four 
level teaspoons of baking powder and 
one-half teaspoon of salt. Enough milk 
was added to make a batter as thin as 
cake batter, then three tablespoons of 
melted butter were beaten in and the 
batter poured into a hot buttered muf- 
fin tin. The batter rose and cooked thor- 
oughly. It was not browned and crisp, of 
course, so we used the “biscuits” as 
dumplings with the casserole. They were 
light and delicious, the best we had ever 
eaten. 

The sweet potatoes were washed and 
placed on a shelf; after a stay of one- 
half hour they were done and tender, a 
“eross” between the boiled and baked 
variety. 

Eight minutes before dinner was 
served the corn was laid on one of the 
shelves. Jt also was a success, as was 
the chocolate custard. This was made 
by making ordinary chocolate, cooking 
the cocoa (one teaspoon for each eup) 
in one-half cup of water until thickened, 
then the hot milk was added (four cups), 


the whole beaten with an egg beater and 
poured over two slightly beaten eggs. 
This was strained into a pudding dish 
and steamed for twenty minutes. The 
result lacked the browned caramel top 
of baked custard, but when piled with 
whipped cream was sightly and delicious. 

What was the cost of fuel used? In 
the aleohol reservoir one and one-he'f 
eups of alcohol were consumed, at a cost 
of three and three-quarters cents. Con- 
sidering the number of things cooked, 
this was certainly economical. This espe- 
cial aleohol stove burned a little more 
than two hours on that amount, making 
the cost compare favorably with the so- 
called cheap fuels. 

There should be no hesitation in plac- 
ing the steam cooker among the house- 
keeper’s real “ helps.” 


Tue Cooxy Router seen in the illus- 
tration below is one of the “little 
things” in the laboratory which must be 
mentioned. Lightly passed over the sheet 
of cookies before cutting out, it will leave 
its mark. in a conventional design on top 
of each cooky. With an ordinary pas- 
try eutter the cookies may be cut in 
squares or narrow oblongs, a method 
economical of time and material. 


A Pastry Tuse is no longer used solely 
for the icing of elaborate cakes, for 
housekeepers are finding out that they 
require only a little practice with the 
rubber bag and little metal tube before 


they become expert enough to use it for 
mayonnaise or whipped cream. For both 
these operations the tubes with the larger, 
simpler designs are preferable, as they 
are easier to use. Place the right thumb 
on top and near the metal point, con- 
trolling the bulk of the material with 
the left hand. Rest the tube on the 
eake, pie or salad you are decorating, 
as in illustration, raising or lowering 
according to the design you wish. A 
slight pressure with the right thumb will 
inerease or decrease the flow. It is not 
difficult and the equipment is simple: 
a rubber cornucopia-shaped bag with one 
metal point, or ten if you wish. 
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A Red Dinner for the Holidays 


By Linda Hull Larned 


[Letters adjoined to recipes indicate the class to which the respective dishes belong, as found on Page 732] 


HIS is to be a simple 
dinner, so simple that 
the housekeeper with 
2% but one helper will be 
able to accomplish it 
without too much wear 
and tear upon brain and 
muscle. For a dinner of six we will sup- 
pose a round table and a white linen 
eloth and in the center a round of lace, 
upon which we will place a tiny Christ- 
mas tree or one of those everlastings, 
a Norfolk pine. We will trim the tree 
with poinsettias, which are suitable in 
eolor for this dinner, and in order to 
keep them fresh (as this work must be 
done early in the day), we will dip their 
stems in boiling water for a moment, then 
pull off the leaves (as these do not har- 
monize with the green of the tree); then 
we will stick the stems into small bottles 
of water which are already tied to the 
tree. These are tiny test tubes, which 
one can buy for a few cents at the 
druggists, and they are just the thing 
for the purpose. Poinsettias will wilt in 
a few moments unless these precautions 
are taken. This makes a charming dec- 
oration, and if small Christmas gifts are 
to be the souvenirs of the occasion, they 
could be concealed behind the flowers 
and at the end of the dinner the flowers 
distributed to each guest. One can make 
very satisfactory poinsettias out of red 
paper if the fresh flowers are not pro- 
curable. The base of the tree should be 
concealed with moss. 

The menu must be simple. It is a 
consolation to know that the simple short 
dinner is the proper thing just now, and 
we will begin with a delicious red canape, 
which may be prepared long before it 
is required. 

Ham Canape E 


Minee and mash to a smooth paste 
half a pound of cold boiled ham, add 
two tablespoons of currant jelly, one 
tablespoon of soft butter and half a tea- 
spoon of curry powder, or half this 
amount of paprika if the latter be pre- 
ferred. Spread this paste on round 
pieces of toast and garnish with chopped, 
cooked eggs, whites and yolks separate, 
mineed pickles, green peppers and olives. 


These canapes should be on the table 
before the guests arrive. 

For the next course we will have a red 
soup: 
Cream of Beet Soup A 

Take one can of beets and pour them 
into a bow! and add the liquor from the 
beets to one tablespoon of butter and two 
of flour that have been cooked together; 
add one onion, a few sprigs of parsley 
and a small piece of red pepper. This 
may be simmered slowly on the back 
of the stove for half an hour, then add 
one quart of milk and one large beet 
mineed fine or eut in thin slices and 
then in diamonds. The flavor of this 
soup may be improved by adding to 
the beet liquor half a cup of strong stock, 
but it is good without it and when serv- 
ing a spoonful of whipped cream may 
be added to each plate or bowl. It is 
now quite proper to serve soup in cups 
or bowls, even at dinner. The next 
course is an easy one and is all the bet- 
ter if prepared the day before and kept 
on ice until cooking time. 


Halibut Souffle C 


Buy two slices of chicken halibut, about 
one and one-half pounds, reserve half a 
pound and cut the remainder into fillets, 
one for each person, sprinkle them with 
a few drops of salad oil and vinegar and 
dust them with salt and pepper and put 
them on ice. Boil the other piece of fish 
and put through a sieve or colander, add 
one cup of soft bread crumbs, one cup of 
milk, two egg yolks, beaten, and add salt, 
paprika and enough red coloring liquid 
or paste (both quite harmless) to make 
quite red and then fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites of three eggs and put 
on ice until ready to use. Twenty min- 
utes before this course is to be served 
put the fillets, which should be eut in 
diamond shape and not be more than 
half an inch thick, in a deep, well- 
greased pan. Pork fat is preferable for 
greasing, as it does not burn as easily 
as butter. Pile the cooked fish mixture 
on each fillet, put the pan in the oven, 
cover with a large, stiff piece of buttered 
paper and bake twenty minutes. Gar- 
nish with bits of green pepper and pars- 
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ley and serve with potato balls, boiled, 
and a simple hollandaise sauce, all on 
the same dish. 


Sauce Hollandaise A 

Cook quite slowly two tablespoons of 
butter with one and one-half tablespoons 
of flour, add one and one-half cups of 
hot water and four tablespoons of fairly 
strong vinegar that has been cooked 
until reduced to half that amount; now 
add a little salt, a grating of nutmeg 
and a little cayenne pepper or paprika. 
When ready to serve add two egg yolks 
slightly beaten. With this course pass 
sandwiches of entire wheat bread filled 
with pickled cucumber and sweet red 
pepper, minced fine. The main course 
might be turkey, chicken or game, but 
a most seasonable dish is a 


Crown Roast of Pork D 

Select the ribs of a young pig and 
have the butcher eut them so they can 
be rolled into a crown, like a crown 
roast of lamb, and cook it as you would 
the ordinary sparerib. The best way 
to roast fresh pork is to put the spare- 
rib into a covered roaster, dust it with 
salt, pepper and a very little powdered 
‘ sage, put on the cover and cook it about 
an hour, then remove the. cover, dredge 
the meat with flour and continue cook- 
ing for another hour, basting often with 
the fat that cooks out of the pork. 
When done put meat on a hot platter 
and keep it hot while you make the 
gravy. Turn the pan gravy into a bowl 
and set the bowl into another contain- 
ing cold water, when the fat will speedily 
rise to the top. Skim this off and save 
it for future use, return the gravy to 
the pan and when boiling add two table- 
spoons of cornstarch wet in half a cup 
of cold water. Let this cook five min- 
utes, add more salt, if necessary and a 
drop or two of tabaseo sauce and one 
tablespoon of worcestershire sauce. While 
the pork is cooking cut cold boiled sweet 
potatoes into balls or slices, put them 
into a pan, cover them with plenty of 
sugar and butter and a dash of cinna- 
mon and bake them until they are well 
glazed, about three-quarters of an hour. 
Put these in the crown of meat and sur- 
round with steamed red apples and serve 
the gravy in a boat. To steam the ap- 
ples peel and core them and put them 
in a steamer till tender, then immerse 
them in two cups of water and half a 
eup of sugar cooked «together and col- 
ored a deep red. A little cinnamon may 
be added to the syrup to give the apples 
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flavor. These apples may be prepared 
the day before and slightly warmed when 
ready to place them around the meat. 
A large cranberry should be stuck on 
the end of each rib of the pork roast 
before serving. As another vegetable 
serve a favorite German dish: 


Cauliflower Braisle A 

Soak cauliflower in cold water for a 
few hours, then boil it for one hour in 
boiling, salted water, drain it and 
sprinkle it with a few drops of vinegar 
mixed with salt and pepper and cover 
it with the braisle. Braisle means soft 
bread crumbs fried in a little butter 
until brown. 

There are two salads that would go 
well with this dinner—apple salad and 
steamed pear salad, 


Red Apple Salad B 


Select large, red apples of uniform 
size, scoop them out into eups and put 
them into cold water in which there is 
a little lemon juice, until time to fill 
them. Mix some of the apple with cel- 
ery, grapefruit carpels and mayonnaise 
dressing and fill the apples. Garnish 
them with maraschino cherries that have 
been drained and stuffed with blanched 
hazel nuts and serve them on separate 
plates, on leaves of lettuce. Serve with 
this course wafers spread with cream 
cheese mixed until quite red with tomato 
eatsup and eriss-crossed with strips of 
beet or pimento. 


Pear Salad B 


Peel three large, ripe pears, or use 
canned pears; cut them in halves, length- 
wise and remove tlie cores. Stew them 
until tender but firm in water with a 
very small amount of sugar (one table- 
spoon of sugar to two eups of water) 
and the juice of one lemon. Add to 
the syrup red coloring liquid to make 
the pears red. Drain, cool and lay them 
on the salad mixture that is given for 
the apple salad, omitting the apple, of 
course. 


Frozen Christmas Pudding I 

Pack in a brick mold a layer of fruit 
eake or plum pudding, half an inch 
thick, cover with a layer of vanilla ice 
cream; then, if you have it, put on a 
layer of sponge cake and finish with 
the ice cream. To keep the fruit cake 
from freezing too hard sprinkle it with 
a few drops of brandy or sherry. When 
serving the pudding pour over it a red 
fruit juice sauce. This may be made by 
cooking sugar and water together, one- 
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quarter of a cup of sugar to one cup 
of water and adding enough fruit juice 
or currant jelly to give it a tart flavor. 
The liquor from the small bottle of 
maraschino cherries used for the salad 
may be added to this sauce, as it will 
improve it, and the sauce should be just 
lukewarm ‘when poured over the pud- 
ding, although it may be prepared the 
day before. <A thin layer of currant 
jelly may be put on the cake in the 
frozen pudding and would be an im- 
provement. 

Some homemade bonbons are easily 
made for this dinner. 


Red Bonbons A 


Wash and dry thoroughly, without 
removing the stems, some malaga grapes, 
dip them in egg white and then in a 
frosting or fondant colored red and lay 
them on wax paper to dry. Here is 
another: 


Fruit Bonbons A 
Melt half a cup of red currant jelly, 
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or use the same amount of red fruit 
juice; add one eup of sugar and cook 
until it spins a thread, then add eight 
sheets of gelatine, or three tablespoons 
of granulated gelatine, soaked in three- 
quarters of a cup of cold water. If it 
is not red enough add some coloring 
liquid or paste. When the mixture is 
dissolved turn into a shallow pan greased 
with olive oil. Two or three drops of 
the oil are put in the pan and then 
wiped out with soft paper and the jelly 
will slip out smoothly, leaving no taste 
whatever of the oil. Sprinkle the bon- 
bons with finely minced almonds and put 
them in a cold place until hard, then 
eut into squares and roll them in fine 
powdered sugar and put them on a paper 
lace doily in a bonbon dish. 

If place eards are to be used at this 
dinner, there is nothing prettier than red 
paper poinsettias, which are easily cut 
out of cardboard and may be decorated 
with a fine brush, in water colors. 


Hester Mayo, Housewife 


The Story of a Housekeeper and Mother Who ‘‘ Knew How”’ 


By Rachael F. Dahlgren 


sionelloa Party and a Dinner 


1TH the coming of 

& December the Mayos 
settled into the win- 
ter routine, in which 
the alarm clock, the 
school bell, the ash 
sifter and the snow 
shovel played prominent parts. There 
were special interests, too, proper to the 
month—the question of presents, of holi- 
day observances and that general over- 
hauling of account books and weighing of 
relative values by which we chasten our 
spirits at the close of the year. Hester 
was a goo? economist and planned her 
expenditures earefully, but she made it 
a eardinal principal to leave herself a 
margin—some spare change of time, 
money and strength available for con- 
tingencies; for, as she said, “ I don’t mind 
counting the quarters, but T hate to count 


every quarter!” By giving up this mar- 
gin and stretching her resources to the 
utmost, she might have held her own in a 
somewhat fashionable circle which had 
shown itself ready to weleome her; Hes- 
ter was very human and sometimes longed 
for the gayeties that were just out of 
reach, but she was too sensible to sacrifice 
the margin which meant freedom and 
safety. Possessing to the full a woman’s 
taste for “ pretty things,’ she preferred 
simple clothes and plain furnishings to a 
prevailing impression that mother was too 
busy to plan a belated Christmas gift or 
to weleome a fellow if he “came along 
in. 

This is, perhaps, the place to say a 
word about accounts. Hester kept hers 
scrupulously, balancing her book every 
night after a simple plan devised by her 
hnsband, and at the end of the year ex- 
penses were clasfified and freely talked 
over in family council. Rent, Fuel, Food, 
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Clothing, Church and charity, Doctors 
and dentists, Amusements and travel, Re- 
plenishing and insurance, were among 
the topies weighed, discussed and often 
illuminated by consideration in common. 
Frederick and Lesley received each an 
allowance of a dollar a month with which 
to buy their own shoes, rubbers, neckties 
and other small items; of this a strict 
account was required and a spirit of 
virtuous rivalry helped them to make the 
most of the money. 

In her table and housekeeping routine, 
also, Hester gave herself a certain elbow- 
room: the routine was there, but it was 
sufficiently flexible to admit of a sur- 
prise on occasion. Dinner, for instanee, 
consisted, generally speaking, of either 
soup or a salad, meat and two vegetables 
and a wholesome sweet—when they had 
salad at night there was soup for luncheon 
instead. But now and then, in place of 
dinner, she provided an old-fashioned 
supper—everything put on the table at 
once, with polenta, hickory loaf or Turk- 
ish macaroni for the principal dish; or 
dessert was omitted and the children 
were allowed to make candy while she 
and Mr Mayo enjoyed elub cheese and 
coffee. 

If the morning was to be a busy one, 
with washing or other large work on 
hand, she did up her dishes at night; 
otherwise, after seraping them thoroughly 
and wiping the plates with a bit of soft 
paper, she simply piled them in a large 
wire tray and turned a stream of hot 
water over them. The soap shaker was 
brought into play during this process, 
while the silver was separately rinsed, 
and the next morning they were disposed 
of during the pauses of breakfast getting. 

Light breakfasts were their rule, but 
the fruit, cereal, toast and coffee, which 
was sufficient in summer, failed to satisfy 
on a cold winter’s morning. Fried oys- 
ters or smelts were a Sunday morning 
luxury, and on other days there was gen- 
erally a left-over dish compounded of 
potatoes or bread crumbs in combination 
with bacon, salt fish or eggs. A favorite 
relish was cold beans, put through a press 
with any remaining scraps of fat pork, 
well seasoned, formed into eakes, floured 
and fried. 

Having a coal fire, Hester cooked oat- 
meal and some other cereals to perfec- 
tion by starting them overnight in a 
double boiler; when she used a saucepan 
she avoided waste by setting it in the 
sink, tightly covered, for five minutes, 
before taking up the porridge. Breakfast 


foods were daringly mixed, the white and 
brown granulated wheat preparations, 
for instance, forming an excellent com- 
bination. Baked apples, prunes, oranges, 
chopped figs or dates, added to the cereal, 
furnished fruit, and for drink the chil- 
dren had milk, barley coffee or cocoa 
shells. 

Hester seldom embroidered a center- 
piece, but she never lacked for a living 
one: flowers in their season and in the 
winter months a growing fern, a globe 
filled with squaw vines or a glass bowl 
containing a miniature rockery, among 
whose pebbles and moss hepaticas, vio- 
lets and goldthread bloomed, and spleen- 
worts uncurled their fairy fronds. Every 
fall, too, she collected a box of autumn 
foliage—glowing maple leaves, sprays of 
sumach and crimson blackberry vines, all 
pressed and lightly waxed with a warm 
iron. Airy maidenhair and blanched lady 
ferns were also gathered and preserved, 
and surprisingly pretty decorative effects 
were produced with these simple mate- 
rials. 

Hester, having a margin of resources, 
put much wit and love into the family 
festivals that are so dear in the remem- 
brance. The young folks were allowed 
to choose their own birthday celebrations 
as far as possible, and Frederick, whose 
anniversary fell on the eighteenth, pro- 
posed this year to invite three of the 
“fellows” to supper, and have a candy 
pull in the evening. Hester ealled to 
mind a few good games, planned a 
spread that could be made ready betimes, 
and put on an old red silk dress which 
her son considered the hight of elegance. 
When the boys appeared they were set 
to hunting for “nuts to erack,” the 
“nuts ” being walnut shells containing rid- 
dles and conundrums, glued together in 
pairs and ingeniously hidden where dis- 
covery was least likely. 

These nuts, with the guessing involved 
and a subsequent award of prizes, kept 
the party busy until supper was an- 
nounced. 

The simple menu consisted of rabbit 
pie—Frederick had recently gone on his 
first rabbit hunt and brought home a 
squirrel—with saratogas, earameled sweet 
potatoes and currant jelly, celery and 
walnut salad and a spicy loaf of date cake 
iced with maple sugar and encircled with 
a wreath of red maple leaves. At each 
plate there was a miniature log cabin of 
breadsticks concealing the butter balls, 
while the plate cards consisted of oblong 
crackers bearing the name in white frost- 
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ing, a marshmallow rabbit with pink 
eandy eyes standing guard in one corner. 

Every dish flourished a rhyme, and the 
nut salad which, though “disguised by 
dressing, required no guessing, and that’s 
a blessing;” the cake, compounded, it ap- 
peared, by “a learned cook, and full of 
dates as a history book;” and the bon- 
bons, which, though “mild-eyed and 
tame,” declared with spirit that they 
were “a part of the game ”—all came in 
for a share of applause. But the keenest 
shafts were reserved for the young hunter 
whose “habits inclined him to rabbits,” 
and who finally brought down a speci- 
men that “made his cheek pale, a sight 
so amazing rewarded his gazing—such 
very short ears! Such a very long tail!” 

When the party adjourned to the 
kitchen in search of molasses and pea- 
nuts, Hester went with them, not to di- 
minish the fun, but to make it a trifle 
less noisy and more genuinely funny, and 
before nine o’clock her guests had gone 
home in a state of sticky beatitude, and 
the “celebration ” was over. 

“Blessed innocents, how much they do 
think of a few extra touches!” Hester 
observed as she brushed up the debris. 
“T sometimes have bread pudding for 
lunch—nothing in the world but stale 
bread and milk and an egg, but a pint or 
so of pink pudding sauce makes them 
faney they’re having a treat!” 

“What are you planning for Christmas 
by way of pink pudding sauce?” asked 
her husband indulgently. “ Don’t intro- 
duce too many novelties, for I believe we 
all like the familiar ways best.” 

“T agree; and nothing shall interfere 
with the stockings or the Christmas eve 
service; and I hope Lesley hasn’t grown 
too dignified for blindman’s buff. I’m 
still wrestling with the question of pres- 
ents. I did ..ant to give Frederick the 
set of wood-carving tools that he has 
been begging for so long, but that means 
a handbook and a course of lessons, 
and I’m afraid we ean’t afford it.” 

“Begin with a good book and a few 
of the simplest tools, and if he has a 
taste for the work he’ll find a way to 
get the rest for himself. I’ve seen beau- 
tiful carving done with a jackknife by a 
man who never had any instruction.” 

Hester nodded assent, adding presently: 
“Lesley has set her heart en a pyro- 
graphic outfit, and I shall see that she has 
it, for she needs that sort of training, 
and too much sewing is bad for a girl of 
her age. Even Katherine begins to want 
to be making things, and I shall get her a 
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crochet hook and some bright-colored 

worsteds.” 

tell thee, wife, we'll have our 

daughter bred 

In bookerie, cookerie, needle, thimble, 

thread,’ ” 

quoted Mr Mayo, teasingly. 

“¢QLet her be taught to shun all deluding; 
To roast, to toast, to make a pudding; 
To knit, to spin, to sew, to make—’ ” 
“She shall not! She shall be trained 

in philosophy and the higher mathemat- 

ies!” protested Hester in mock indigna- 
tion. 

“ What are we going to have for Christ- 
mas dinner, mother?” Lesley asked the 
next morning, as she basted the frills on 
a chafing-dish apron for Julie Fenard. 

“Roast ducks and mince pie for the 
main dishes, I think. A goose is really 
the orthodox bird, but ducks are less 
expensive and more generally satisfac- 
tory.” 

“Are ducks stuffed just the same as 
turkeys?” pursued Lesley, who had 
skinned chestnuts for the capacious craw 
of the Thanksgiving bird. 

“No; just read this over aloud, for I’ve 
almost forgotten what I do use,” re- 
turned her mother, producing a written 
slip from the cupboard. 

Lesley took it and read as follows: 

Stuffing for Roast Ducks: To one pint 
or two cups of mashed potatoes, seasoned 
as for the table, add one cup of fine 
bread crumbs, one cup of fresh country 
sausage fried lightly and broken up with 
a fork, one beaten egg, half an onion 
grated and half a teaspoon of powdered 
sage or other seasoning to taste. Before 
stuffing the birds rub them inside and out 
with a cut lemon; put the dressing in 
lightly. 

“Yes, that’s very good. Ducks are fat 
and rich flavored, and need sour relishes 
for an adjunect—eurrant sauce or some 
sour jelly, and either tart apple sauce or 
apples cut in rings and fried in the super- 
fluous fat.” 

“Katherine is too little to eat mince 
pie, isn’t she? We ought to have some- 
thing else for dessert—a nice blazing 
plum pudding would be good!” 

“We'll have lemon snow or something 
light and cooling, and save the plum 
pudding for New Year’s. I’m going to 
make individual pies, and Katherine’s ean 
be of chopped apple and raisins, with 
erusts of split pilot bisenit.” 

“Dicky’s and mine will be mostly 
apples, too, and only yours and father’s 
full strength!” cried Lesley with such 
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an air of triumphant shrewdness that 
Hester could not help laughing. 

“We must make one big one for Mar- 
tina’s family, and get our trifles ready for 
them,” she declared. “ You’re going to 
give your doll things to Maria, aren’t you? 
—and Frederick has mended up his sled 
for the boys. I have a box of old clothes 
for my contribution. I shall have to 
rip and sponge them, or mend up 
the available garments, for I despise 
giving away anything that’s ragged or 
dirty.” 

“How I wish we were rich, mother, 
and didn’t have to scrimp and save and do 


Holiday 


Fondant 

Two cups of granulated sugar, two- 
thirds of a eup of hot water and one- 
third of a teaspoon of cream of tartar. 
Plaee on the back of the stove and stir 
until the grain is thoroughly dissolved. 
Take a damp cloth and carefully wash 
away all grains from the side of the 
pan. Boil over a quick fire until a little 
tried in cold water forms a soft ball. 
Remove the mixture from the fire and 
let it stand until partly eool. Then beat 
until a creamy substance resembling lard 
has been formed. Whey the mixture is 
too stiff to beat longer, knead with the 
fingers for several minutes. Pack the 
fondant away in an earthen dish and 
eover with wax paper. If the fondant 
should be grainy after beating, add more 
water, dissolve and cook as before. Care 
should be used not to jar the pan while 
the mixture is cooking. Belle Hilton. 
Green Bonbons 

Work plain fondant with the fingers 
until very soft and creamy, flavor with 
pistachio. Make into small balls with 
a pitted raisin in each. Let stand long 
enough to become dry and firm. Melt 
more fondant in a double boiler, add a 
spoonful of hot sugar syrup and a bit 
of green vegetable coloring. Beat well. 
Dip the centers into this mixture, coat 
well and drop on wax paper. B. H. 
Pink Bonbons 

Make the centers by working a quan- 


tity of finely chopped walnuts into sof- 
tened fondant. Flavor with vanilla, mold 
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our own work and make cheap presents!” 
exclaimed Lesley suddenly, breaking off 
her thread with resentful emphasis. 

This was such an unexpected speech 
that it was half a minute before Hester 
was ready with a reply. 

“We are rich, dear, in my sense of the 
word,” she said at last, “beeause we 
live well within our resources, even 
though our seale of living doesn’t inelude 
some pleasant and desirable things. The 
only really poor people—and many of 
them pass for rich—are those who are 
on the verge of financial, nervous or 
spiritual bankruptcy !” 


Sweets 


and put away to harden. Melt more 
fondant in a double boiler, add a spoon- 
ful of hot sugar syrup and a bit of pink 
vegetable coloring. Beat well. Care- 
fully dip the hardened centers and drop 
on wax paper. Before the bonbons 
harden a few chopped nuts may be sprin- 
kled over each. B. H. 


Chocolate Bonbons 


Put through the food chopper a few 
stewed prunes and a handful each of 
candied cherries and pecan nuts. Into 
this mixture work powdered sugar until 
a stiff paste has been formed. Flavor 
slightly with almond. Mold into small 
square blocks and put away to harden, 
Melt fondant in a double boiler, add a 
tablespoon of hot sugar syrup and 
enough melted bitter chocolate to make 
the desired color and flavor. Into this 
dip the hardened squares and drop on 
wax paper. H. 


Fluffy Ruffles Candy 


Two cups of granulated sugar, one-half 
eup of glucose and one-half cup of water. 
Mix together and boil until it will erack 
when put in cold water. Have the whites 
of two eggs beaten stiff and pour the 
boiling syrup into them. Beat hard until 
the mixture is very stiff, but not too stiff 
to pour. Just before pouring into the 
pan beat in three-quarters of a cup of 
shelled and chopped English walnuts. 
Have the pan buttered and if the mixture 
does not spread easily, press out flat 
with the spoon. Mark in squares while 
soft. We find it better to cut the nuts 
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up with scissors than to chop them. If 
one wishes, candied cherries, citron and 
almonds ¢an be used, too, cut small. 
W. Dz 


Candied Fruit 


Select any firm, rather underripe fruit, 
pineapple, grapes, peaches, small pears, 
plums, cherries, apricots, ete. Make a 
syrup of two eups of water and two 
cups of granulated sugar. Cook the fruit 
slowly in this until it can be pierced with 
a straw. Lay fruit in a sieve to drain, 
a single layer at a time. Dip very 
quickly into hot water to remove any 
syrup which may adhere to them. Then 
drain and lay on a cloth before the fire 


Perhaps my experi- 
ence with  easserole 
cooking may be valu- 
able to unbelievers. I 
was rather skeptical 
as to its merits, but 
after several trials 
find myself the stanchest of advocates. 


Casseroled Beef D 

I had on hand the end of a porter- 
house steak, probably three-quarters of a 
pound, a turnip, a carrot, an onion, two 
potatoes which needed attention and 
about a cup of tomato, mostly juice. 
Having cut the steak in pieces about an 
inch square and seared it on all sides, 
I removed the meat and added more fat 
to the pan, turned in the sliced onion 
and earrot, also the dieed potato and 
turnip, and let them brown a little. Hav- 
ing heated the casserole, I turned in half 
of the mixed vegetables. On these I 
arranged the meat and then added the 
remaining vegetables. Over all I poured 
the tomato juice, to which had been added 
a cup of boiling water, salt, pepper and 
kitchen bouquet for seasoning. The cas- 
serole went into a well-heated gas oven 
at four o’clock, and a quarter of an hour 
later I turned the heat down as low as 
possible (using but one burner), left the 
kitchen and did not enter it again until 
a quarter of six, when to the gravy I 


A casserole 
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to dry. When dried sift over them finely 
powdered loaf sugar while fruit is still 
warm and lay the fruit on dishes in a 
moderate oven. Turn them and drain 
all moisture from them. The fruit must 
not get cold until perfectly dry. E. W. 


Marshmallow Candy 


Three cups of light brown sugar and 
one-half cup of milk. Boil slowly, but 
do not stir. Boil until it forms a soft 
ball in cold water. Remove from the 
fire and beat in one-half pound of marsh- 
mallows and one cup of coarsely chopped 
English walnuts. Beat until thick and 
creamy, spread in a buttered tin and 
mark in squares before cold. A. 8. 


Casserole Cooking 


By Mrs E. P. 


added a little thickening of flour and but- 
ter beaten to a cream and set the cas- 
serole back to keep hot while I prepared 
the remainder of our dinner. As our 
main dish was such a heavy one, we had 
with it only an apple salad, and for des- 
sert a wine jelly made the previous day. 

We found our casserole a most useful 
institution. The meat was tender and 
delicious, the vegetables done to a turn 
and the gravy rich and brown with a 
finely blended flavor. This quantity was 
far too much for a family of two, and 
my husband asked to have the same kind 
of a dinner the following day because it 
was so good. So I added a little water, 
a little thickening and just heated the 
whole. We had spinach with it and a 
baked custard for dessert. 

Two such simple dinners for the busy 
housewife, and such inexpensive ones, too! 
The steak, which cost fifty cents, supplied 
meat for three dinners, and the vegetables 
for the casserole certainly cost less than 
five cents. Best of all, it was good, and so 
easy to prepare. There is hardly any 
limit to the number of changes which may 
be made in the combination. I often add 
a spoonful or two of okra; sometimes a 
little celery seed; sometimes the celery 


itself. A friend always ineludes string 
beans. Try it for yourselves, all you 
unbelievers, 
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Dainties for the Tea Table 


By Mrs Carl F. Rehmann 


This Schwarzbrod Torte is one that I 
learned to bake while in Germany. I 
often sent one to my daughter at college, 
where it was voted a great success. One 
of these was taken to a house party and a 
piece of it was sent to an old doctor who 
was ill next door. He looked at it, took 
a bite and then exclaimed, with the utmost 
pleasure, “I have not eaten that cake 
since I took dinner with the secretary of 
war in Lineoln’s administration, but I 
never forgot its taste.” The wife of 
the seeretary of war had learned cooking 
in Germany and she always had some 
German dishes at her table. The little 
cooky reerpes I find invaluable. I always 
have some of the cookies at hand (they 
keep indefinitely) for my tea table. The 
Bund Kuchen is on every German 
breakfast table on a Sunday morning, but 
I have found it good with a cup of tea. 


Schwarzbrod Torte B 


Cut in thin slices rye bread, put in 
oven until very dry, then put into chop- 
per and grate it very fine. Pour over 
one cup of this a tablespoon of rum or 
sherry and one-half eup of red wine. 
Chop very fine two eups of almonds, four 
ounces of citron, the rind of a lemon, one 
teaspoon of cinnamon, one saltspoon of 
cloves and a tablespoon of fine flour. 
Now stir one and one-third eups of pow- 
dered sugar and the yolks of a dozen 
eggs very foamy, using four yolks to 
begin with and then adding them one 
by one, stirring a few minutes after every 
yolk. Mix in lightly all your ingredients 
and then the stiff froth of the dozen eggs. 
Have your baking pan of heavy tin, well- 
buttered and sprinkled with fine bread 
erumbs. Bake in a moderate oven for 
three-quarters of an hour; in ease it 
browns too soon cover with paper. 


German Cookies B (For the sweet 
tooth) 


Mix one and one-third eups of pow- 
dered sugar, two and two-thirds eups of 
almonds grated, four tablespoons of fine 
sifted flour, the finely grated rind of a 
lemon, one teaspoon of cinnamon, one 
saltspoon of cloves and the stiff froth 
of the whites of three large or four 
small eggs. Place on a sugared baking 
board, roll out to three-sixteenths inch 
in thickness, cut with a star-shaped form 


and bake on oiled tins, sprinkled with 
flour. Bake in a moderate oven; when 
almost done brush lightly with sugar 
boiled in a little water and return to 
the oven to dry. 


German Cookies B (For the little ones) 


Stir until foamy one and one-third 
cups of powdered sugar and three eggs, 
add a few drops of vanilla and two cups 
of best sifted flour. Oil tins and sprinkle 
them with flour, then with a teaspoon 
drop small round heaps far enough apart 
so they do not touch and bake in a mod- 
erate oven until a very light brown. 


Fine Cookies B (For the tea table) 


Stir one-half cup of butter, seven table- 
spoons of powdered sugar and yolks of 
three eggs until creamy. Mix in one cup 
of almonds grated and one and one-half 
cups of finely sifted flour. Sprinkle the 
baking board with flour, roll out the 
dough to one-eighth inch thickness, cut 
with a round eutter, brush with yolk of 
egg and tablespoon of milk and bake on 
floured tins. 


Butter Cookies B 


Stir very foamy one cup of butter, 
one-half cup of sugar, one whole egg and 
two yolks; then add two cups of finely 
sifted flour, flavor with almond extract. 
Let the dough rest for an hour, covered, 
and in a cool place. Then take out on 
floured baking board and eut out small 
cookies. Brush with white of egg and 
sprinkle with granulated sugar. Bake a 
very light golden brown, on floured tins. 


Bund Kuchen B 


Beat well one-half eup of butter, with 
one-half cup of sugar, four eggs, the 
grated rind of a lemon, one-half pound 
of raisins, one teaspoon of salt; add 
one yeast cake softened in a little 
warm water, one pint of lukewarm 
milk and three and three-quarters cups 
of sifted flour, Work this dough well 
with a wooden spoon. Butter your bak- 
ing pan well and sprinkle with flour, 
pour in your dough and let it raise for 
three hours in a warm place, then bake in 
a hot oven, cover the top with paper if it 
browns too soon and bake for three- 
quarters of an hour. When done tilt on 
a plate and sprinkle with powdered sugar. 


The Popular Crab Meat 


By Linda Hull Larned 


Crab meat is popular; so popular last 
year and the year before that it was to 
be found as the special plat du jour of 
the menus in the best restaurants. It 
was served in many ways, and those 
who lived too far inland to be able to 
buy the erabs, found the meat quite 
satisfactory in the canned state. Be- 
eause many of us are obliged to depend 
upon the crab that comes to us in cans 
the crab meat factories have been fur- 
tively scrutinized. The largest crabs are 
to be found on the Pacific coast, but 
those caught along the Atlantic seaboard 
are of a sweet and delicious flavor. They 
are brought into the factories on boats 
and none are accepted unless they be 
very much alive and in a prime condi- 
tion of health. They are washed im- 
mediately and steamed. When tender 
they are taken to the picking rooms, 
where women enveloped in white from 
head to feet, extract the meat, not with 
their fingers, but with small metal picks. 
The meat is dropped from the picks into 
large white bowls standing on marble 
slabs. As soon as the bowls are filled 
they are taken to the canning room and 
(without human handling) are canned 
and sealed, packed and sent to market. 
The following recipes may be made of 
the fresh meat; or the small cans, cost- 
ing about twenty-five cents each, will 
be found to be satisfactory. 


Crab Flake Cocktail E (As served ata 
well-known hotel on Fifth avenue) 


For six persons take half a pound of 
erab flake or one ean of crab meat and 
mix it with three tablespoons of tomato 
catsup, two tablespoons of fresh horse- 
radish, the juice of one lemon, a little 
salt and paprika, about two tablespoons 
of mild vinegar and about two table- 
spoons of finely minced pimento and the 
same of green pepper, if you like so much 
of the green and red peppers. Serve ice 
cold in small glasses as a “ beginning” 
at luncheon or dinner. 

In buying crab meat in eans buy that 
which is ealled crab flakes and not the 
deviled erab, as the latter can only be 
used for the dish ealled deviled crab. 
When buying the latter you will receive 
with the ean of deviled crabs a paste- 


board box containing the shells for fill- 

ing. 

Crab Flake a la Newburg F (A spe- 
cialty at the above-mentioned res- 
taurant ) 

This is served in a small soup plate 
(one to each person), on a round piece 
of toast, and there is almost enough in 
one portion for two, only that everyone 
eats it all and wants seareely anything 
more unless it be a tiny eup of coffee 
to round out the luncheon. It is al- 
ways brought in to the table in a chafing 
dish, as a Newburg must be the hottest 
of all hot things. This is the concoction 
as nearly as I have imitated it: Put 
three tablespoons of butter in the chafing 
dish, when hot add two cups of crab 
flake and let it cook for a moment, adding 
a little salt, paprika and a dash of nut- 
meg. With the spoon draw the crab 
to the side of the dish and tip the dish 
in order to have all the butter by itself; 
now add one tablespoon of corn starch 
(a seant measure) and cook until it bub- 
bles; then pour in one cup of cream 
and stir all together until it is boiling; 
then lower the blaze and add two egg 
yolks slightly beaten and one tablespoon 
each of sherry and brandy mixed, and 
serve at once, on hot plates over hot, 
buttered toast. If there are objections 
to using the liquors use more nutmeg and 
the juice of one lemon, which will make 
a good dish, although it is not then to 
be called a “ Newburg.” 

Crab Meat, Maryland F 

Make the usual cream sauce, add one 
cup of erab flakes, or use one ean of 
the crab meat, and two hard-cooked eggs 
chopped rather fine (if the canned crab 
be used one egg will do), season well 
with salt and pepper or paprika and 
when ready to serve add two tablespoons 
of worcestershire sauce and serve in rame- 
kin dishes. The sauce for this should 
be rich with butter and cream. 


Crab and Clams F (To serve twelve) 


Put two tablespoons of pork fat or 
butter (I prefer the pork fat for this 
dish) in the stew pan or chafer, add one 
ean of the crab meat and the soft part 
of one dozen clams that have been scalded 
and chopped fine. Cook for a moment 
and draw the meat to one side, add an- 
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other tablespoon of fat and two table- 
spoons of flour; cook, then add one cup 
each of clam juice and rich cream; season 
well; add one tablespoon of minced pars- 
ley and one of any good table sauce or 
tomato catsup. Serve on toast. 


Crabs with Cheese F 

Add to a rich cream sauce one can of 
crab meat, put it in a buttered baking 
dish with one layer of cheese, bread 
erumbs in the middle and another layer 
of cheese on top. Dot the top with 
bits of butter and brown in the oven. 


Crab with Mushrooms F 


Make a rich cream sauce, add one can 
of crab meat and one can of mushrooms 
eut in tiny slivers; season with mushroom 
eatsup and serve in ramekins. The fresh 
erab flake and fresh mushrooms make 
this a royal entree for the luncheon or 
for a chafing-dish supper. 


Cold Crabs with Tavigote Sauce F 
Cover with boiling water one table- 


spoon each of chives, chervil and pars-. 


ley and four of watercress and let them 
simmer for one moment, then drain and 
chop fine and squeeze the juice through 
a cheesecloth. Add this to a mayonnaise 
dressing, seasoned with tarragon vine- 
gar and a very little mustard. 


Crab Salad F 


Add to a mayonnaise dressing crab 
meat and finely shaved cabbage and gar- 
nish with strips of sweet red pepper 
and serve it in large green peppers which 
have been scooped out and the outside 
skin rubbed until very smooth and shiny. 


From an English Cook 
By Mrs F. A. F. 


My mother was born in the “ shires,” 
and there is little difference between her 
recipe for Yorkshire pudding and that 
given in a recent number of this maga- 
zine. But we often vary it. 

Yorkshire Pudding B 

Mix seven tablespoons of flour with a 
little salt and three beaten eggs, add suf- 
ficient milk to make into a very smooth 
batter. Beat very thoroughly and pour 
into a shallow pan which has been pre- 
viously rubbed with butter. Bake in a 
hot oven. When done place on an in- 
verted pie plate under the meat, which 
should rest on a rack above. Twenty 
minutes is long enough for the pudding 
to remain under the meat. Success lies 


in having the pudding previously baked 
and in not allowing it to absorb a lot of 
fat. ‘ 

For a change, we like hot mashed pars- 
nips spread lightly over the pudding 
before placing under the meat. 

Cut or break the pudding into pieces 
as soon as it is removed from the oven 
and serve at once with the hot beef and 
gravy. 

I never make this pudding but I 
long for the roaring open fire familiar 
to my childhood, with the great joint 
swinging in front of it. 

Shrewsbury Sausage D 


Another of my mother’s recipes, and 
a favorite, is what she calls Shrewsbury 
sausage. She usually makes this when at 
least two of the ingredients ere on hand 
for other purposes. Chop fine one-quar- 
ter of a pound of beef and the same of 
veal, half a pound of lean pork and the 
same of bacon, and if it is at hand a very 
small piece of suet. Season highly with 
salt and pepper and a little powdered 
sage. Press closely into a straight-sided 
pan. Boil two cups, or more if desired, of 
yellow split peas until they can be easily 
pressed through a colander. Season with 
salt and pepper and a few drops of 
lemon juice and put the mixture in a 
baking dish, previously buttered. Slice 
the meat mixture into half-inch slices and 
lay over the peas. Bake in a hot oven 
for three-quarters of an hour. Serve 
with baked or fried apples. 


Baked Tripe D 


An English method of cooking tripe 
results in a savory morsel for those who 
like it. Cut the tripe into good-sized 
pieces and spread over them a little 
bread and onion stuffing. Roll them up 
and fasten with wooden toothpicks. 
Dredge with flour and spread on each a 
little soft butter. Bake in a hot oven 
for half an hour, basting frequently with 
butter and hot water. Garnish with 
lemon slices, and pass melted butter. 


Vegetarian Sausages D 


Wash one and one-half cups of lima or 
pea beans. Cook in salted water in a 
double boiler until they can be easily 
mashed. Press through a colander and 
season with a generous piece of butter, 
salt and pepper. Add a very little pow- 
dered sage. Roll to the size and shape 
of sausages, dip in egg and cornmeal or 
sifted bread crumbs and fry in butter, 
rolling gradually in the pan to brown on 
all sides. Serve on a platter of boiled 
cabbage with a plain white sauce. 


Good Eatables for December 


A List of Seasonable Foods, and Simple Directions for Choosing 
Well-Rounded, Palatable Meals from Them 


Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes 
C with ‘he letter of the reap to which they be 


Prepared cereals 

Muffins 

Toast 

Popovers 

Well-cooked breads 
with butter 

Crisp bacon 

Baked potatoes 

Steamed rice 

Entire wheat bread* 


(Copyright by the Phelps Publishing Company, 1906] 
Light, Heat-Giving Foods A 


Buns 

Cream soups 

Sweet potatoes 

Baking powder bis- 
euit 

Fried apples 

Vegetable salads 
with mayonnaise 


Beets 
Oyster plant 


Hearty, Heat-Giving Foods B 


Cereals cooked a 
long time 

Corn meal hot 
breads 

Fried breads 

— with syr- 


hominy 
Short bread 


Reheated potatoes 

Creamed parsnips 

Green peas 

Fried green peppers 

Coffee caramel 
cookies* 

Fried parsnips* 

Mayonnaise* 

Squash biscuit* 


Light Tissue-Builders C 


Fees scrambled 

Omelet 

Eggs cooked in shell 

Boiled, broiled or 
baked fish 

Broiled or creamed 
smoked fish 

Corn omelet 

Stewed figs 

Roast beef, lamb or 
chicken 

Boiled beef, lamb or 
chicken 

Oyster a la Lester* 


Broiled beef, lamb 
or chicken 
Creamed chicken 
Peppers with cheese 
Broiled scallops 
Lamb or chicken 


souffle 
Baked succotash 
Chowders 
Cheese pudding 
Green peas 
String beans 
Codfish croquettes 
Nut bread 


Hearty Tissue-Builders D 


Fried eggs 

Twice cooked beef 

Fried fish 

Cooked nut dishes 

Veal cutlets with 
sauce 

Meat stews 

Meats cooked en 
casserole 

Boston baked beans 

Fish balls* 


Fried chicken with 


Lentils 

Bolled tongue 

Beans, Spanish 
style* 

Roast beef loaf* 

Baked hearts* 

Hickory loaf* 


Appetizers E 


Fruits 
Clear soups 
Canapes 


Hors d'oeuvres 
Highly flavored 
cheeses 


**Complete Foods F 


Cheese pudding 
potatoes 
and eg 
potatoes 
and cheese 
Vegetable salads 
with boiled dress- 


ing 

Eggs with green 
corn 

Potatoes au gratin 


Cheese and tomato 


sala 

Fish and shellfish 
chowders 

Hulled corn and 
milk 

Turkish macaroni* 

Polenta*® 

Creamed onion with 
eggs* 

Salmon chowder* 


are marked respectively 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Bran muffins 
Graham gems and 
bre 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
reen peppers 
Squash 


Celery 
Oyster plant 
Spinach 


Light Desserts H 


Bente with sponge 


cake 

Fruit gelatine 

Rennet custard 

Boiled rice with 
fruit sauce 

Lemon rice 


Ices with sponge 
cake 


Sherbets 
Coffee souffle 
Mint jelly 
Apple snow 
Spanish cream 


Hearty Desserts J 


Baked custards with 
grated maple 
sugar 

Cream puffs with 
chocolate sauce 

Apple dumplings 

Cranberry pudding 


Oatmeal putting 
Harlequin = ng 
ur cream pie 

Fruit pies 

Ice creams 
Chocolate souffle 
Orange dumplings* 


Menus for One Week 


Planned from the Foregoing List of Decem- 
ber Foods 


[To obtain variety for other meals durin 
the month, choose any food which is fou 
under the same group letter and substitute 
it for the one called for in the menu. In 
other words, in making new menus, follow 
the letter groupings given in the menus 
which follow herewith.] 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges (BF) 

Fried pan fish (D) 
Muffins (A) Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Cream of potato 
soup (A) 
Hickory loaf* (D) 
Squash biscuit* (B) 
Baked apples 
DINNER 
Broiled steak (C) 
Mashed 
toes (A) 
Spinach with butter 

sauce (G) 
Apple pie try 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with . dates 
and cream (B) 
Nut bread toast (C) 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Escalloped potatoes 
and 
range mp- 
lings* 
DINNER 
Casserole of 
lamb (D) 
Baked sweet pota- 
toes (A) 
Cabbage salad (G) 
Spanish cream (H) 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit (EB) 
Broiled finnan 
haddie (C) 
Muffins (A) 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Baked succo- 
tash (F) 
Lettuce with French 
dressing (G) 
Cookies (A) 


Turnips 
Carrots 
Tomatoes 
Fruits 
Eggplant 
‘ 
is 
gravy 
Dried peas 
Beans 


DINNER 


Roast rib of 
beef (C) 
Potatoes cooked in 
gravy (B) 
Celery (G) 
Currant jelly 
Chocolate souffle (I) 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes (=) 
Cereal with 
cream (A) 
Dried beef cooked in 
butter (D) 
Toast (A) Coffee 


oR 
PrER 
with 
bacon (B) 
Corn fritters (D) 
Oranges (E) 
DINNER 
Celery soup (A) 
Casserole of 
lamb (D) 
Sweet pickle (E) 
Creamed onions (A) 
Mashed pota- 
toes (A) 
Caramel ice 
cream (I) 


Priday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with 
cream (B) 
Eggs scrambled 
with “*bread 
crumbs (C) 
Toast (A) Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Quahaug or clam 
chowder 
Buns (A) 
Cocoa (A) 


DINNER 
Browned onion 


soup (A) 
Baked fish (C) 


Menu Recipes 


ipes are marked with the letter of the group 
See P: 


Squash Biscuit B 


they belong. 


To one egg, well beaten, add one cup 
of sweet milk. Then the following dry 
ingredients mixed and sifted together: 
Three level tablespoons of sugar, one 
teaspoon of soda, two of cream of tar- 
tar, two eups of flour and a little salt. 
Stir in two-thirds eup of boiled and 
sifted squash, add a piece of butter size 
Beat well and bake in gem 
pans half an hour. 


Delicious Baked Apple Sauce E 
Pare, quarter and core a pan of cook- 
Put in a stone jar with 


two or three cups of water, cover and 
bake long in a moderate oven. 


of an egg. 


ing apples. 


fruit shrinks in the jar scrape from the 
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a sides and add sugar to your taste. Bake 
ominy (B) 

Mashed pota- as long as you would beans and you will 

toes (A) have a sauce rich, red and delicious. 


Baked custards with 
chopped nuts and 


L. D. 


eo Salmon Chowder F 
Gatustey Four potatoes cut into dice, three 
BREAKFAST 


chopped onions, a half can of salmon, 
half can of corn, three slices of bacon, 
lump of butter size of half an egg, one 


Oranges (E) 
Creamed fish (C) 
Browned hominy 


ae oi ¥ tablespoon each of chopped parsley and 
offee worcestershire sauce, four soda biseuits, 
LUNCHEON OR salt and pepper. Cut the bacon into 
sUrres small pieces and fry in the bottom of 
—— cee the kettle. Place a layer of onions and 


Brown bread (B) one of potatoes, salt and pepper, pars- 


eee = — ley and then another layer of onions 
poh and potatoes until all are in the kettle. 
ene. Anal Cover with hot water and let cook for 
loaf* (D) half an hour, taking care that it does 
Mashed pota- not stick on the bottom. At the expi- 
ae Ya) ration of half an hour, add the salmon, 
Oatmeal pudding (I) corn, sauce, butter, and soda _ biscuits 
gunéey broken into bits, and let simmer for an- 
poten other half hour. It adds additional 
Gea ‘aims flavor if four slices of lemon, eut into 
cream (B) halves and two hard-cooked eggs, eut 
ano 2) into slices, are put into the tureen before 
Coffee the chowder is poured in. E. K. B. 
DINNER Oysters a la Lester C 


Broiled steak (C) 


asked petsa- Strain twenty-five oysters and put the 


toes (A) liquor on the fire in a saucepan to boil 
at — up. Into a porcelain-lined pan put a 
er (B) ° 

Celery (G) tablespoon of butter, let it melt ‘and 
Pineapple - 

shorteane ti) brown, but not burn. Add a tablespoon 

eae of flour and blend until well browned. 

Pour on this the hot oyster liquor and 

rn ta8 if the mixture is too thick, thin with 

Fruit (G) boiling water. Season with half a tea- 


spoon of worcestershire sauce, salt to 
taste, one tablespoon of chopped parsley 
and a little pepper. Place the oysters 
in a shallow pan on the range, without 
age 732. butter or liquid and when they are plump 

Vand curled add them to the sanee. Have 
ready four slices of toast and on each 
one a tablespoon of stewed celery, which 
has been made by eutting up the green 
stalks and ragged pieces of a bunch of 
celery and stewing them in salted water 
until tender. Pour over these the sauce 
and oysters and serve very hot. KE. K. B, 


“ Mayonnaise”’ Without Egg B 

Few people know one can make a per- 
feet-looking and perfect-tasting stiff may- 
onnaise without any egg at all. Place 
a teaspoon of plain mustard, mixed with 
a few drops of cold water, in a small 
bowl. Add oil, not necessarily drop by 
drop, but still rather slowly. Stir vig- 
orously all the while. As it thickens too 
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much to handle comfortably, thin with 
lemon juice or vinegar. A little tarragon 
vinegar is always a great addition to 
any salad. After the mayonnaise is fin- 
ished season according to taste and dis- 
eretion. There is hardly any limit to 
the quantity of oil that may be used. 
Less or more mustard may be used, but 
it must be borne in mind that it is the 
made mustard that holds the oil together. 
I generally make a large quantity of 
mayonnaise at once, using a dessert- 
spoon of mustard and as much oil as I 
ean afford—enough for several meals. 
It keeps beautifully in a covered jar in 
a cool place. A. G. 


Beans, Spanish Style D 

Soak overnight two cups of white or 
pink beans. In the morning boil with 
a pinch of soda fifteen minutes and 
drain. Fry one large sliced onion with 
a piece of pork or bacon. Add these 
to the beans, also a cup of canned tomato, 
two shredded chili peppers, salt and suf- 
ficient hot water to cover well. Boil 
briskly for ten minutes on the stove 
before putting in the cooker. Leave in 
for five hours. F. G. 


Creamed Onion Entree F 


A simple but delicious entree is made 
in this way. Peel a good-sized onion and 
cook in butter, and a little hot water to 
prevent browning. When the onion is 
soft and mushy make a cream sauce in 
the dish in which the onion has been 
eooked, using two tablespoons each of 
butter and flour and a eup of rich milk 
or cream, with pepper and salt for sea- 
soning. Slice into this creamed onion 
sauce two hard-cooked eggs and serve 
very hot in ramekins with fingers of hot 
buttered toast. M. C. D. 


Fried Parsnips B 


Wash them carefully and serape. Boil 
until tender. Cut into lengthwise strips. 
Dip these into molasses, drain well, drop 
into hot butter and fry brown on each 
side. E. L. 


Coffee Caramel Cookies B 

Having had considerable difficulty in 
securing good molasses, it occurred to me 
to try sugar caramel cooked, down to 
the consistency of molasses. It is not as 
sweet as molasses and not fermentable— 
so these cookies may be given to chil- 
dren or invalids. Cook one eup of sugar 
in a saucepan until it melts and becomes 
a light amber color, then add one eup 
hot, strong coffee and simmer until the 
caramel is completely melted—about 
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twenty minutes. Pour while still hot 
over one-half eup of shortening, cool 
slightly and add one egg well beaten, one 
teaspoon of vanilla and four cups of flour 
sifted with four level teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder and one-half teaspoon of 
salt. Drop by small spoonfuls into but- 
tered pan and press out with bottom of 
measuring cup. Bake in moderate oven. 
If these cookies are not sweet enough add 
one-half cup of sugar to the recipe and 
you will have coffee caramel snaps. F. B. 
Christmas Carrot Pudding I 

Serape, cook and mash four medium- 
sized carrots, add nine tablespoons of 
flour, four tablespoons of brown sugar, 
two tablespoons of chopped suet, one- 
half cup of chopped nuts, one cup of 
seeded raisins, one cup of currants, one- 
half eup of candied or fresh orange and 
lemon peel (the candied is preferable), 
one teaspoon of cinnamon, one half tea- 
spoon of allspice, one-quarter cup of 
brandy and one teaspoon of soda dis- 
solved in a little water. Put this in a 
well-buttered mold and boil it five hours, 
then bake it in a hot oven half an hour. 


Serve hot with a liquid or hard sauce. 
L. H. L. 


The Real Thing at Last 


By Anne Warner 


What woman has ever finished this 
charming book without a desire for the 
recipe for the cake—that delicious cake 
which is “ all soft and is in layers and has 
nuts.” She wonders why she could not 
have felt reconciled to having the recipe 
appear in the book as a tailpiece or a 
footnote or appendix or something— 
perish the thought! She has a rash im- 
pulse, controlled upon reflection, to write 
to Mr Wister and beg for the rule. Fi- 
nally she hunts up a Lady Baltimore in a 
compendium of cookery, tries it, and adds 
one more disappointment to her collection. 

Something like the foregoing being 
expressed in the presence of a lady who 
had been “born and raised” in “ King’s 
Port” resulted in my acquiring explicit 
directions for concocting the dainty under 
discussion. All other Lady Baltimore 
cake recipes with which I have experi- 
mented have been butter mixtures, the 
whites of eggs used only; the single, over- 
sweet filling, combining varied propor- 
tions of figs, pecans and raisins in some 
sort of frosting. But, behold, when the 
original Carolina rule came to me, its 
foundation proved to be nothing more 
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than my favorite tender sponge loaf, 
doubled. Do you not remember that, in 
the story, great stress is laid upon the 
desirability of having the cake fresh? 

The rule stipulated that the eggs must 
be cold, the cake be baked in a very 
deep, round pan and, when cooled, cut 
in six layers with a sharp knife. Take 
twice the following quantities and you 
will have it exactly; but half the rule 
makes a big loaf when baked in a modern 
square tin, with its ideal arrangement for 
standing in an inverted position during 
the cooling process. It was further “ nom- 
inated in the bond ” that the nuts used in 
the creams were to be blanched and 
powdered in a mortar with a few drops 
of rose water; but I flew still further 
in the face of tradition and substituted 
the almond paste of commeree—decreas- 
ing the amount of sugar called for, of 
course—with excellent results. 

The cake requires six eggs; the weight 
of five in sugar and of three in flour. 
Whip the whites, with the addition of a 
small pinch each of cream tartar and 
salt, till stiff and dry. Beat yolks to a 
thick cream, put in the sugar, beat again 
thoroughly and then add the whites deftly. 
Sift the flour three times and fold in with 
a few light strokes. Lay a paper over 
the pan and bake forty-five minutes or 
more in an oven that is slowly rising in 
temperature. 


Chocolate Cream 

One-half pint milk, two ounces each of 
almond paste and granulated sugar, two 
ounces of chocolate, melted, yolks of two 
eggs. Heat the first three in a bain- 
marie, or double boiler, and pour onto the 
hot chocolate. Return to the kettle and 
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cook a moment longer till the custard is 
smooth and thick. 


Nut Cream 

One-half pint of milk, one-quarter 
pound of citron, very finely shredded, two 
ounces of almond paste and two ounces 
or four tablespoons of sugar, half a cup 
of pecan meats put through a meat chop- 
per, yolks of two eggs. Cook as above. 
One-third eup of almonds blanched and 
chopped makes one ounce. 

At this point the rule sent to me con- 
tained a naive Southern touch in the inter- 
polation, “If the fillings do not seem 
quite thick enough put in a few more 
yolks.” When both creams are quite 
cold spread the layers of cake with them 
alternately and ice the top with a boiled 
frosting delicately flavored with vanilla. 
I have found it easier to prepare the two 
creams a day in advance of the cake, 
especially if it is to be served at lun- 
cheon. The required measure of citron, 
when properly shredded, absorbs no small 
amount of time. The almond paste should 
be regrated, if dry. 

The finished product is certainly tooth- 
some. Perhaps the New England house- 
wife may take exception to the final sen- 
tence of Mr Wister’s post seriptum, “ We 
have no cake here that approaches it,” 
but she must acknowledge that even her 
most highly prized compound would ac- 
quire a yet more potent flavor if it could 
be so delightfully exploited as Lady Bal- 
timore. 

= An angel cake tin is suggested for 
use with this recipe. Ten cents’ worth 
of almond paste was found to be suf- 
ficient for the cake. The Editors. 
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Silver Candlesticks Old and New 


By Linda Hull Larned 


N TAKING a journey to 
4 “auld lang syne” there 
is no more popular road 
than the one that leads to 
candlesticks. We now 
consider candlelight a 
luxury, especially when 
our candles are ensconced in charming old 
silver sticks. Many of us prefer to dine 
or sup by candlelight, but we cannot 
dispense with the low light of gas or 
electricity just over our tables unless we 
have more than a single pair of candle- 
sticks. With four candles no other light 
is required for a small family. How- 
ever, at large dinners the well-shaded, 
low light is necessary to supplement the 
more becoming light of the candles. 

But if we are not the proud owners 
of family heirlooms where shall we look 
for silver sticks of suitable design with 
which to adorn our tables? We may 
haunt the antique shops or visit modern 
emporiums, or we may hunt through both 
Old and New England and yet bring home 
a “reproduction.” Antiques of really 
good design are rare, but it is a conso- 
lation to know that many of the repro- 
duetions are of a graceful pattern and 
excellent workmanship. 

And yet we prefer the old Sheffield 
sticks unless we can find and have money 
enough to buy the solid silver sticks of an 
earlier date. Everyone knows that old 
Sheffield plate is a mixture of copper 
and silver—combined by a most difficult 
process—but does everyone know that 
although the secret of its manufacture 
was discovered in 1740 the making of 
candlesticks by this process was not at- 
tempted until a decade or two later and 
the mounts and edges of solid silver were 
not introduced until 1784? The silver 
edge was used to prevent “ bleeding,” 
which means that the copper would show 
through if the silver was not made thick 
where it received the most wear. A very 
little brass was used with the copper, 
and this with the silver gave that dull, 
golden hue which is so desirable. The 
modern method produces a whiter metal, 
because nickel and zine are used in the 
later process of electroplating. Never- 
theless old Sheffield plate is so cleverly 
imitated that the average purchaser is 
easily deceived in spite of his knowledge 


of the hall marks. All old sticks have 
their bases filled with putty, while the 
modern stick is nickeled over at the bot- 
tom. 

The first candlesticks made had pickets 
upon which the candles were impaled and 
the socket candlesticks which followed 
were made in the fifteenth century, but 
were rarely sold outside of the county 
until about 1750. The separate socket 
was a later invention and the broad socket 
or bobéche is almost a modern device. 
The first candlesticks were plain round 
sticks in depressed, saucer-like bases; 
then came the Corinthian columns with 
octagonal bases; and after that we have 
them of typically English design in its 
severe and elegant simplicity. Washing- 
ton’s famous candlesticks were of this 
character and so are Nos 1 and 6 
in the illustration of old candlesticks. 
See illustration on Page 754. The bal- 
uster stick was introduced during the 
reign of Queen Anne and the bosses and 
mounts were put on later. 

In the illustration of old candlesticks 
there is shown a candelabrum because 
it is a rare and beautiful example of the 
combination of silver and glass so suit- 
able for the dining room. The base is of 
marble, the baluster is of cut glass, also 
the stopper in the center socket, and the 
arms are of silver plate. This is an 
heirloom over a hundred years old and 
the owner is not sure that it is Sheffield; 
it may have been made in her sister city, 
Birmingham. 

No 1, beginning at the left of this 
group of old candlesticks, and also Nos 
4 and 6, are excellent examples of the 
plain English stick. No 1 is a pewter 
stick that has been silver plated and 
Nos 4 and 6 are presumably Sheffield, 
although the wide socket of No 4 makes 
this doubtful. This stick is one of four 
that were purchased in a junk shop in 
the lower east side of New York. Nos 
2 and 3 are fine specimens of old Shef- 
field, with the mounts and medallions of 
silver. No 5 is a very beautiful stick, 
an Adams design, made about 1800. This 
is a design that was also made in solid 
silver. No 7 is surely old Sheffield, with 
its unusual pattern of the fox and grapes, 
visible in the silver mounts upon the 
base. This stick is a gem. 
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The modern designs in the illustra- 
tion of new candlesticks are given to 
show that a modern stick is in harmony 
with modern environment and a good de- 
sign is in good taste if it be used in the 
proper place. No 1 (beginning at the 
left) is an Empire, to be used in a 
dining room of the epoch of Napoleon. 
This is a most common design, although 
the original was made by Wedgwood 
in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. See illustration on Page 754. No 
2 is an excellent reproduction of an old 
stick, beautiful in lines and of charming 
simplicity. No 3 is almost too ornate, 
but rather graceful. No 4 is of modern 
Sheffield, very bright, of course, but 
graceful and in harmony with twentieth- 
century productions. No 5 is of graceful 
design and of American manufacture. 
The small one, No 7, is also a good re- 
production of American manufacture of 
a graceful design. No 6 is an old gilt 
stick that has been silver-plated; it is 
shown here to represent a popular model 
in this country and also to show an imi- 
tation of the three-legged candlestick, 
called the cathedral candlestick, so com- 
mon throughout the Catholie countries 
of Europe. 

The last one is a daintily etched stick, 
extremely modern, but of exquisite shape 
and just the thing for the bride who goes 
to housekeeping with the fine etched glass 
so popular just now. 

I cannot close without suggesting to the 
owners of veritable antiques the oceca- 
sional use of bayberry candles. These 
are made of the bayberry wax and are 
slender and tapering, of a dull, gray, 
brownish-green color and give forth a 
sweet, pungent odor when snuffed. They 
should never be shaded, as the candle 
burns with a beautiful gleam. 


The German ‘“‘ Coffees ”’ 


By Mrs R. J. H. 


The German girls in Milwaukee have 
introduced there a unique and charmingly 
informal way of entertaining. You are 
invited by a card sent by mail, or sim- 
ply over the telephone, to a “ coffee” 
at four o’clock on a certain day. 

The guests understand that they are 
to arrive a few minutes before four 
o’elock, as at that hour they are to be 
seated at the table and refreshments 
served, but in another town it is not 


safe to expect your guests to know this 
and arrive promptly unless particularly 
requested. One girl who had visited in 
Milwaukee made the mistake of not ex- 
plaining to her prospective guests the 
nature of her entertainment, and as a 
consequence ten of the twelve girls arrived 
about four o’clock and the hostess waited 
at least half an hour for the other two 
guests. An immediate reply to a “ cof- 
fee” is as imperative as to a luncheon. 
In a town where it is a novelty the hostess 
would be wise to invite her guests by tel- 
ephone if possible, as then she can make 
explanations. 

The number invited to a “ coffee” 
varies from eight or twelve to twenty- 
four, depending on the number that can 
be seated at the table. Occasionally the 
guests are seated at numerous small ta- 
bles, but this is a departure from cus- 
tom and not as conducive to general 
conversation and sociability. The table 
may be decorated as for a luncheon and 
with as much variety, from a simple 
center bouquet to elaborate floral de- 
signs and candelabra. In winter a can- 
dle light “ coffee” is very attractive. 

The refreshments served are usually 
one of two menus. The first is the serv- 
ing of hot popovers and jelly, to be 
eaten with a fork; coffee cake of any 
kind and large eups of rich coffee, for 
which both cream and hot milk are 
passed; the coffee cups remain on the 
table and are refilled two or three times. 
A course follows of ice cream and Ger- 
man cakes, “torts” they call them. 
These cakes are of very complicated reci- 
pes and said to be truly successful only 
when prepared by the German girls, 
who have been carefully trained to make 
them. In towns where delicatessen 
stores are situated small German cakes 
can often be obtained, or macaroons, or 
eake of any kind may be substituted. 

The second style of menu consists of 
a simple salad—either lettuce or nut 
sandwiches; hot rolls or English muffins, 
cut in halves, toasted and buttered; and 
coffee, always coffee. Ice cream and 
cake follow, as in the first menu, and if 
desired nuts and candies, 

The charm of the “coffee” lies in the 
sociability which always exists in a 
group around a table and the opportu- 
nity the guests have of visiting with 
each other informally without the 
amount of preparation or expense en- 
tailed by a luncheon of several courses. 
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# An ordinary trinket, valued as a keep- 
sake, “mysteriously disappeared” from 
the jewelry collection of one mistress. 
The owner knew that the maid of all work 
had taken it, but she knew also. that to 
raise a hue and ery would frighten the 
girl and possibly cause her to make away 
with it. Therefore, she selected one par- 
ticular place in the house where a lounge 
with draperies was stationed, and made 
that a daily wailing place in am assidu- 
ous search among. the covers. She de- 
clared mournfully that the lost object 
must be there, as it was there she re- 
membered last wearing it. The maid 
wearied, or grew frightened, at the con- 
tinued importunity and the tearful recital 
of associations clustered about the trinket, 
and sure enough, one day the ingenious 
owner was rewarded by finding her keep- 
sake tangled in the fringe of the couch. 
With the ornament safely in possession, 
the mistress then let the maid know the 
truth and gave her a kindly talking to. 
As the purloining had been more thought- 
less than criminal, the girl was not cen- 
sured further. C. R. 


# A fashionable luncheon, with a choice 
menu and everything in keeping—and a 
group of raging sick headaches to pay 
for it. Why? Each luncheon table bore 
a vase of blossoms of powerful odor. 
With each succeeding course the odor 
became more unbearable. Moral: ob- 
vious. Jay. 


# When making small pincushions for 
Christmas, buy wool wadding, pull it to 
pieces and stuff the cushion with it. It 
comes by the sheet and is far better than 
any other filling. There is so much life 
to the filling it is a pleasure to use the 
cushion. E. S. 


# We have a “quarter” gas meter, but it 
was very annoying not to have a quarter 
of a dollar handy when the gas gave out. 
My gas man told me to have several 
“ dummies ” made of brass, the exact size 
and thickness of a quarter of a dollar. 
We drop one in the slot when gas is 
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needed, then when the gas man comes 
we pay him for the number of “ dum- 
mies” he finds and use the same “ dum- 
mies” again. B. 


#T had oceasion to draw a pattern for 
embroidery on dark silk and had difficulty 
in getting it stamped. I finally discovered 
that “chinese white,” used with. a brush, 
answered extremely well. On white linen 
I have drawn many designs with a pen 
and the ordinary liquid bluing used 
in the laundry. There is great pleasure 
in adapting or making your own designs. 


# In trimming a Christmas tree there is 
nothing more convenient than a package 
of invisible hairpins to use for fastening 
the decorations to the branches.. H. L. 


# A clever young art student recently 
went to a masquerade as a tube of paint. 
The costume was made of heavy, silver- 
gray paper, cut in a straight tunie from 
her shoulders to her feet. Her sleeves 
were tiny puffs of gray silk, as close 
and inconspicuous as possible. Over her 
head and face was a cap of the paper, 
cut like the top of a tube and provided 
with holes for eyes, nose and mouth, while 
across her breast “ Chrome Yellow” was 
printed in large letters. E. M. 


# At a college girls’ party a test of wits 
was brought forward. in an enormous hat 
box which was set in the center of the 
room. To each person was given a card 
with the following inscription from which 
the contents of the box were to be dis- 
covered: “This box contains an article 
whose value is less than a dollar.. It is 
not bought at a:drygoods store, a grocer’s, 
a confectioner’s, a stationer’s or a shoe 
shop. It is snitable for either sex and 
most useful in traveling. Although not 
particularly perishable, it will probably 
be out of existence in a year from now. 
To get the best results it should be filled, 
now and then, care being taken to close 
the opening after filling. It is combus- 
tible and must not be brought into con- 
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tact with a blaze. It is delicate, show- 
ing spots easily, comes in several colors 
and will not stand washing. To the 
guesser of this problem the article will 
be given and she will receive an embossed 
picture of historic interest.” After many 
jests and much getting “warm” and 
“eold” again, a Yankee girl hit upon 
an embossed envelope with a picture of 
George Washington upon it, and so won 
the prize. J. H. 


# Having had trouble with the milk and 
cream freezing after the milkman leaves 
them at the door, I took a wooden box 
some inches deeper than the hight of a 
milk bottle and lined it with whole news- 
papers, then a layer of fine shavings (hay 
would do as well, or better), then a layer 
of thick asbestos paper, which I bought at 
a hardware store for a few cents a yard. 
I then put two bottles in the center of the 
box, with a loose wrapping of heavy paper 
around them. I surrounded the bottles 
with alternate layers of asbestos paper 
and shavings, packing them in hard. When 
it was full I tacked muslin over the top 
sewing it firmly to the top of the heavy 
paper around the bottles, cutting circles 
out over the bottles. On taking the bot- 
tles out, two depressions were left large 
enough for the milkman to easily slip the 
fresh bottles in. All this I kept an 
inch or more below the top of the box. 
I padded the cover of the box, just thick 
enough to fill the box full over the bottles, 
The cover was fastened on by leather 
hinges, and a hook and eye put on the 
front to hold it firmly shut. In summer 
T shall use the box to keep the milk from 
being heated by the sun. M. J. 


@ When stitching a thick, heavy hem or 
seam on the machine and the needle 
almost refuses to go through, try rubbing 
a piece of soap on the wrong side of the 
material. The needle will then slip 
through easily. B. M. 


# The walls of our sitting room were 
newly papered with a light tan cartridge 
paper, and the question arose how we 
were going to protect the wall behind the 
couch, the latter being fréquently occu- 
pied by the younger portion of the fam- 
ily, who did not always show proper 
respect for the new decoration. A thin, 
one-piece board 57 by 15 inches was 
obtained from a carpenter, covered on one 
side with a piece of white cotton wet 
with flour paste and pressed out perfectly 
smooth to prevent wrinkles. The cloth 


holds the paper and helps to keep it from 
drying too fast and cracking. Then were 
laid on three widths of wallpaper of a 
forest design, cut and matched so there 
were three similar scenes. The whole 
was finished on all sides with a molding 
left from the room, this being mitered in 
the corners like a picture frame. It was 
then suspended from the picture molding 
back of the couch, producing an effective 
and useful picture. The paper repre- 
sented a bit of mountain scenery, large 
forest trees surrounding a lake, with 
mountains in the distance, the general 
tone being soft greens and browns, har- 
monizing with the rest of the room. It 
was such a good imitation of old tapestry 
work that, unless they touched it, it was 
hard to convince the different observers 
that it was only wallpaper framed. N. S. 


# People who are taking the fresh-air 
eure for tuberculosis at home will find a 
medium-sized wooden box in which to put 
the feet a great comfort on cold days. 
If a steamer rug or blanket is opened and 
so arranged that it is spread partly over 
the seat of the chair and partly within 
the box, a hot-water bottle or freestone 
placed on the rug in the box and the ends 
of the rug drawn up and tucked securely 
about the lower limbs of the chair occu- 
pant, the feet are kept comfortably warm, 
even on a day when the thermometer 
registers forty degrees below zero. E. B. 


# Tying with baby ribbon is not suitable 
treatment for every variety of gift, and 
it was interesting to 
receive from England 
some packets wrapped 
up in a dainty fash- 
4 ion, but simply held 
: | by the folding of the 
paper. To compre- 
hend the method em- 


ployed, a piece of stiff 
paper 434 by 534 in- 
ches may be taken. 
Mark one long side 
“upper,” the other 
“lower.” The entire 
length of the upper 
side should then be folded over toward 
you, one-quarter of an inch deep. The 
lower side should next be folded over 
toward the upper until its edge meets this 
first fold. This leaves on the upper edge 
a quarter-inch flap folded over the lower 
edge. Both edges must then be turned 
toward you in a quarter-inch fold. This 
forms an oblong envelope with a quarter- 
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inch fold of tliree- thicknesses: at the top. 
Next measure back two inelies from the 
corner at either end of the top, and from 
these two points make diagonal folds: 
away from you, reaching to the: lower 
corners. From each of the lower corners: 
measure back one and three-quarters 
inches and up (on the diagonal) one and 
one-quarter inches. Fold the: paper away 
from you from one of these points to-the 
other, and slip the edge of the triangle 
thus obtained under the quarter-ineh fold. 
Repeat the last fold at the other end, 
fastening it there in a similar manner. 
The same method can be applied to any 
small package, and, by the mere strength 
of its three-ply folds, will hold any gift 
that is not exceptionally heavy. J. H. 


# T have used this small pasteboard box 
for many different purposes. On my lit- 
tle girls fourth 
birthday party 
made bonbon boxes 
like this, decora- 
ting the top with 
a sketch of a little 
girl skipping over her fourth milestone; 
the other three were pictured behind her. 
A cloek striking four, or a birthday cake 
with its candles amid a wreath of flow- 
ers, would also be suitable subjeets. for 
the cover. The corners are tied with 
ribbons and another ribbon passes around 
the box when completed. A. G. 


® When the egg beater slips the cogs, it 
ean be very easily repaired by placing 
it so that the head of the bolt holding 
the large wheel to the frame is resting 
upon an iron. Using a nail’ punch and 
hammer, a few blows on the opposite 
end of this bolt will take up the play 
which. has been eausing all the trouble and 
the beater will work again as good as 
new. D. B. 


# Many housekeepers, when waxing fur- 
niture, have had tronble with the white 
marks which result from the wax getting 
into corners and cracks where it is impos- 
sible to polish it away. For the benefit 
of these I want to say that there is on 
the market a black wax that does away 
with all this trouble and gives a good 
polish, and it costs the same as the white 
wax. It is especially good for mahogany 
and all dark oaks, R. B. 


# The entest candy bags for the Christ- 
mas tree I ever saw were cut from tar- 
latan in the shape of little men. A’ big, 
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flat peppermint (the  one-cent size). 
formed the head, and a face: was drawn: 
on: one side of it. The bodies of the: 
candy-bag men were filled: with broken 
candies. The men were: about: a foot tall. 
The pattern is easily. cut, as one would: 
eut the old-fashioned paper'dolls.. W. A.. 


@ One of my diseoveries in looking into 
the question of the advisability of build- 
ing at the present time is. that. hard wood! 
is today almost as cheap as soft wood. 
Hard-wood doors and. interior finish, as 
everyone knows, can: be finished up to 
much: better advantage and in more dif- 
ferent ways than pine. Pine can only 
be painted or enameled, while hard: wood: 
can be finished in fifteen or twenty dif- 
ferent ways, especially birch, which is 
used a. great deal today in the place of 
mahogany, as it can be finished: to 
resemble mahogany closely. This opens 
a new avenue to many who have hereto- 
fore felt that on account of economy they. 
—~ use the soft woods for finishing: 


# Buy a piece of ordinary wire screen- 
ing and have the “man of the house” 
cut it up into squares to serve as griddles 
on the gas stove when using saucepans 
toe small to rest on the racks over the 
burners. You do not have to wait for 
them to heat through, as with the iron 
griddles, and they are very light to handle 
and inexpensive. The brass wire netting 
is more durable than ordinary sereen, if 
obtainable. E. C. 


# Quite by accident I discovered that’ in 
serving burning plum pudding: the effeet 
is much prettier if a single row of lump 
sugar is placed close up around the pud- 
ding and then little pyramids-of the sugar 
arranged at intervals around the platter. 
When these mounds of sugar are saturated 
with brandy and set on fire the effeet is 
most unusual. The appearanee is of a 
river of fire around the base of the pud- 
ding with miniature volcanoes spouting 
fire at equidistant points. H. J. 


# Among a display of wedding gifts 
were noticed recently three interesting 
copper ash-trays, which were originally 
the eopper plates from which thie bride’s 
wedding invitation, “at home ” ecards and 
marrizge snnouneements had been en- 
graved. The plates were naturally the 
size of the invitations, and when pounded 
up at the sides—which was a. simple bit 
of work for thé jeweler—they made 
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looking trays. The script, reading back- 
ward, presented a novel appearance. 
These trays were sent to the bride with 
the compliments of the firm who en- 
graved the invitations. Other brides 
could, probably, for the asking, have their 
plates, which have heretofore been con- 
=“ useless, converted into ash trays. 


@ For Christmas gifts, for friends, I 
designed their monograms, traced them 
lightly in the proper place on the corner 
of letter sheets, and water-colored them 
as daintily as possible. As I designed 
several different monograms and used 
a different scheme of coloring for 
each, each sheet of the quire was 


unlike every other, which of course 
added charm and interest and gave dis- 
tinetiveness. Very good effects are attain- 
able by using different shades of one 
color in one monogram. In making a 
gift of a book, a specially designed mono- 
gram placed on the corner of the fly leaf 
will give it character; but in this case be 
very certain that the recipient will not 
want to exchange the book. For a book 
the monogram might be two or three 
inches high. A quire of paper for an- 
other friend was “ monogramed” in ink 
and all were different, but she was kind 
enough to be the possessor of initials that 
lent themselves very kindly to design; all 
one’s friends are not so considerate. 

“ Ajam.” 


# A novel hatpin fell under my obser- 
vation recently. Part of the head un- 
screwed, revealing a hollow top, filled 
with common pins. What a useful arti- 
ele to have on a long trip or a pienie, 
when there are always calls for pins! The 
pin showed nothing remarkable except on 
close investigation. S. A. D. 


#T have learned that the proper way 
to treat frozen plants is to place them 
at once in utter darkness where there is 
little or no artificial heat, as in a closet 
or cellar, and allow them to remain with- 
out light until the weather moderates suf- 
ficiently to thaw them. When the plants 
have thus thawed naturally they will be 


found green and fresh, and may then be 
taken again into the sunlight. If they 
are put in a cellar they should be cov- 
ered with boxes, papers or carpet to 
prevent the light reaching them. It is 
the sudden change from extreme cold 
to heat that breaks the tissues and causes 
the plant to die from loss of sap. I 
know this method is satisfactory with 
some of the hardier varieties, and it is 
said to be equally successful with the most 
delicate kinds. G. S 


# My sister stitches a small watch pocket 
on her shirtwaists and over that a larger 
one to hold a handkerchief. This holds 
the watch securely, yet does away with 
the necessity for two visible pockets. 


# At our Christmas bazar green canes 
(eut on the river bank and closely re- 
sembling bamboo) furnished the founda- 
tion of a most effective Japanese booth. 
They were easily made into a latticed 
summerhouse, over which wild smilax 
was trained. This keeps its glossy green 
leaves all winter in the South. When 
heavy clusters of loosely made pink paper 
flowers were added the result was beau- 
tiful. Several hundred of these flowers 
were made in one evening by simply seal- 
loping two cireles of paper, one slightly 
smaller than the other, twisting them 
together in the center and slightly eurling 
the petals. They were fastened to the 
leaves with pins. This little flower-cov- 
ered booth, with its lanterns half hidden 
by the flowers and leaves, had a distinctly 
Japanese air. F. 


# One of the Discoveries which came my 
way at Christmas time was the use of 
sheet isinglass for picture protection in 
place of glass. This is a particularly 
good substitute when the picture is to be 
mailed framed, as mine was. It came 
from the far West in perfect safety, and 
at a most reduced postage becavse of the 
lighter weight. L. K 


# The writer has purchased a number of 
razors, and from costly experience has 
come to the conclusion that one way to 
be sure of obtaining a good one is to 
purehase from a local barber. Every 
barber buys a number of razors annually, 
and after testing them keeps the best for 
his own use. You ean generally pur- 
chese one or more of these from him, if 
you are willing to pay a good price. Let 
him shave you with a number, if possible, 
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and you will soon find the one which 
suits you best. lt is the very best eeon- 
omy to purehase in this manner, even if 
you pay twice as much as for one pur- 
ehased at the store, which may not be 
satisfactory. Many people make a pres- 
ent of a razor at Christmas, and even if 
you eannot have the person you imtend to 
give it to test it at the barber’s, you will 
usually make no mistake in selecting and 
paymg for one of his best. Some bar- 
bers buy razors with the understanding 
that if they are not satisfactory after 
using they may return them. Usually, 
you cannot do this. C. F. 


# The aeeompanying figure shows how a 
striped ribbon may be folded ready to 
form one-quarter of 
a roomy and pretty 
bag, very easily 
dD made. The propor- 


yards 
twenty-two inches of 
five-inch ribben are 
used. Cut into 
quarters, turn all 
ends for easing and 
frills, fold eaeh see- 
tion as indicated and 
overhand from a to b, then sew the four 
pieces together. The edge from ¢ to d is 
left loose. A Bagg Sister. 


#@ A widow im a prosperous suburban 
town makes a welcome addition to her 
imeome by renting out rooms as a meet- 
ing place for the leading woman’s club. 
She owns a house with big, old-fashioned 
double parlors. Besides her own parlor 
furniture the rooms are supplied with 
a dozen folding eamp ehairs, whieh were 
furnished by the elub. For ‘special oeca- 
sions this lady decorates the rooms, swp- 
plies dishes and gives the use of her 
kitehen for the neeessary eooking, ete. 
She is an honorary member of the elub 
and enjoys attending the meetings. The 
annual rent she gets from the elub pays 
for the heating and lighting of her entire 
house for the year. N. M. 


# At a cotillion the following unique 
figures were introdueed: <A cord was 
stretehed crosswise the length of the room, 
and the leader announced that an egg 
race would be held. At the other end of 
the room had been placed six eggs, the 
eontents of whieh had been previously 
blown out, making them as light as a 
feather. At a signal from the leader, 
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six young men fanned the eggs vigor- 
ously and endeavored to make them roll 
under the lime at the other end of the 
room. Tle one who first managed to do 
so was awarded a@ prize, amd the one whe 
was last was presented witl a booby prize 
of a minute hem. The emdeaveors of the 
young men to roll the eggs im the right 
direction were ludicrous, for it took quite 
a degree of skill to fan them in the proper 
manner. Another unique figure ef the 
evening was a game of football between 
two teams of dameers. At each end of 
the room were goal posts and the dancers 
lined up beside them. At a@ signal from 
the leader all couples started daneing 
toward the center of the reom, where the 
ball had been placed, and eacl couple, in 
the interest of their respective team, en- 
deavored to propel the ball over the 
other’s goal line. ‘Fhe couples were not 
allowed to stop danmeing, and if any 
eouple handled or kicked the ball while 
standing still, they were ruled out of the 
game. The winning team played another 
winning team for the championship. W. 


# The entertainment of convalescents is 
a problem with hospital managers, who 
welcome outside aid in this task. Read- 
ing is the most matural method of enter- 
taining, but for persons weakened by 
operations or long illness books or even 
magazines are too heavy to be held. A 
practical and eminently satisfactory sub- 
stitute ean be supplied at sight expense 
and little labor by anyone interested. 
Make a collection of chppings from 
recent magazines, such as pietures, short 
anecdotes or bits of verse, having your 
selections as cheerfu? as possible, and 
paste them on sheets of fairly stiff white 
paper. In this way patients ean entertain 
themselves for hours without fatigue and 
with that diversion of mind whiek is so 
helpful. E. M. 


# Souvenir post cards, in my friend’s 
nursery, provide the wherewithal for a 
“play postoffice,” whicl whiles away 
many a vacation day. The cards are 
sorted and duly distributed to the various 
members of the family. A prompt re- 
mailing, however, is demanded by the 
autocratic postmaster, that the game may 
eontinue indefinitely. An improvised 
game of “slap jack” is also popular. 
Post cards are used instead of the ordi- 
nary pack, and certain colors are chosen 
to “slap ” instead of the usual face ecards. 
The collection in question has seen a 
year’s service and is now well worn, but 
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still furnishes a generous share of amuse- 
ment to the two little men, who own it. 
M. M. 


# I have a fad for taking silhouettes of 
my friends with my little camera. One 
thing they have taught me is that much 
of one’s general appearance depends on 
outline, particularly in hair dressing and 
neck dressing. This has been more espe- 
cially foreed upon me with the present 
mode of hair dressing, with its rats and 
combs and hard and fast bounds. One 
silhouette particularly showed a face with 
the front hair forming a hard lump above 
the forehead, with another hard lump 
at the back of the head, anything but 
graceful or becoming. Look at yourself 
as if you were a mere silhouette and study 
the effect; it may prove instructive. 

“ Ajam.” 


#@ When entertaining either a large or 
small company during overshoe season, 
supply for the dressing room as many 
paper bags, with a number marked on 
each, as there are to be guests. In these 
each guest can put her rubbers and be sure 
of receiving her own again and without 
soiling either her wraps or her hostess’s 
rugs. This is an especially. good plan 
for chureh or lodge functions, where 
wraps have to be rolled up together, with 
the attendant danger of soil from the 
overshoes. The number on the bags is 
such a help. S. P. 


# When I had to send a large water- 
color study, mounted on cardboard, by 
mail, I devised a protection which ren- 
dered it difficult to break the mount, as 
has sometimes happened. Taking a sheet 
of the corrugated cardboard used in pack- 
ing, I eut two pieces the same size as 
the picture, one with the corrugation run- 
ning lengthwise and the other across. 
The water color was placed between the 
two pieces and the package tied firmly 
with strong cord before wrapping in 
paper for address. The corrugations cross 
each other at right angles, and only de- 
liberate effort can double the package up. 
It ean be safely trusted to the exigencies 
of the mailbag. H. D. 


@ Many young women are wearing em- 
broidered linen collars and cuffs, but it 
remained for a Chicago girl to point out 
the fact that they are a valuable aid in 
keeping a dainty waist from being rubbed 
by a dark eoat collar. Day after day 
one meets young girls with these attach- 


ments pinned to their coats, and when 
the coat is opened the pins show, pre- 
senting the most untidy appearance. A 
few moment’s work will attach small 
pearl buttons to the inside of the coat 
and will make buttonholes to correspond 
in the collars and cuffs. If these are 
properly arranged a better fit is insured 
for the collar than a hasty pinning can 
possibly compass, and the whole effect 
is much more tailor-made. If small round 
buttons of good quality are chosen the 
buttons are not unpleasantly conspicu- 
ous, even when the coat is worn without 
the extra collar. J. H. 


# Among my wedding presents was a 
tall vase, a very good piece of china, and 
of very good outline, but the decorations 
were impossible, and I sadly hid it in 
the darkest corner of the wardrobe. One 
day recently a friend brought me an arm- 
ful of pussy willows, and I had nothing 
to put them in, so I dragged forth my 
ugly vase. I had some almost black 
green paint, and with a stiff brush, which 
gave a very nice “streaked” effect, I 
painted that vase all over and filled it 
with the pussy willows. Everyone who 
has seen it has exclaimed at its beauty. 
It has been aceused of being all kinds of 
pottery, and looks as if it had been fired. 


# Last winter I had such a frugal maid 
that she undertook to manufacture all 
the ice we required by setting out pans 
of water to freeze on cold nights. She 
had been keeping the refrigerator filled 
for ten days when I discovered that my 
ice bill was terrifie. She had rendered a 
granite dishpan, pail, preserving kettle 
and various other utensils perfectly use- 
less. When she set water out to freeze 
in them the metal expanded, then econ- 
tracted and raised big, joggly bumps on 
the bottom of each vessel. That, of 
course, was followed by several square 
inches of enamel eracking off. Every- 
thing was left useless except for further 
ice making. The moral is obvious. I. C. 


# Often, in magazines, there are excel- 
lent pictures of the authors, who are 
writing the fact and fiction of today. 
Especially can these be found in the 
number of a magazine containing its pro- 
spectus for the coming year. I always 
eut them out and put into an envelope, 
kept for the purpose. When a new book 
is added to our collection, I look through 
my pictures, and if I have one of this 
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particular author I paste it on the first 
page of the eover. If I happen to know 
anything of note concerning him or her 
I write it below. On the first fly leaf of 
the hook I write the name of its owner, 
and the date. At the very top of the 
page, in large letters, I write “ Please 
Return ;” the suggestion is always heeded. 
Having the author’s pieture gives a little 
feeling of acquaintance that I enjoy. If 
the book is one much read and talked 
about I eut out any criticism or review of 
it that I may find, and thus have the opin- 
ions of others eoneerning it. These clip- 
pings are either pasted in or slipped into 
an envelope pasted on the inside of the 
cover. B. D. 


# A simple print washer ean be made of 
a square of muslin or cheesecloth and 
an indiarubber band. My own washer 
consists of a piece of eloth four feet 
square. The edges are hemmed to make 
them strong. This is spread out flat, an 
ordinary hand wash basin is plaeed in 
the middle of it and the prints are put 
into the basin. The muslin is then gath- 
ered up tightly around the sides of the 
basin, whieh is plaeed in the sink; the 
edges of the muslin are then secured 
around the faucet by means of the stout 
rubber band. A gentle stream is arranged 
to fall, not in the center of the basin, but 
well to one side, and this keeps the prints 
moving and washes them in less than 
an hour. The muslin is then wrung out 
and dried. No washer is more effective 
than this, and it is always ready for 
use. E. B. 


# One Christmas eve, after all but myself 
and one other member of the family had 
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wrapped and labeled, I set two dining 
room chairs in the middle of the room, 
one behind the other, front to back. The 
gifts were placed on the back seat and the 
floor beneath. Then we proceeded to 
fasten newspapers around the two, from 
the floor as high as the seats, extending 
them in a rounded point beyond the front 
chair. The point and the front seat we 
alse covered, making, with considerable 
song = and. folding, a very respectable 

for the huge stocking. We next 
pinned papers around the two chair backs 
for an ankle, and continued to build 
up the leg till the ceiling was reached, 
where we gathered the top into a string 
and tied it to a hook im the wall. The 
effect was exceedingly realistic, especially 
when labeled with a large placard: 
“Merry Christmas to the Blanks, from 
Santa Claus.” With a little more trouble 
and expense, a cheesecloth or calico stock- 
ing could be made to slip over the chairs, 
the leg being stuffed with papers to 
keep its shape. M. M. T. 


# What do you think of a gas range in 
the center of a kitchén? One woman has 
found it a great comfort and convenience. 
Her kitchen is a large, square one and 
the gas range is exactly in the middle of 
it. It is attached to a pipe through the 
floor from the cellar, and all sides are 
open for use. The kitchen, being a large 
one, requires a good many steps to reach 
table, dresser or cellarway. Now, how- 
ever, the range is equidistant from each. 
It gets plenty of light from the windows 
during the day, and at night the gas 
shines down upon it. In winter, when 
not used, a smooth board cover makes of 


retired, leaving their presents duly it a very good extra table. E. B. 
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The inducement is not money, 


Hear This Iconoclast 


Mr Eprror—May an old schoolmaster, 
with boys of his own, venture a word 
-on the educational problem set by Mrs 
Anne Kilmartin? 

In the first place, about half of what 
one reads concerning the equipment of 
parents is not to be taken seriously— 
mere advice to baehelor’s wives eoneern- 
ing the training of old maids’ ehildren. 
Much of the remainder is a fallacious 
attempt to extend to parents the prin- 
ciples, of themselves sound enough, which 
have been worked out for the guidance 
of primary teachers. 

The educator has for his material the 
children of_stupid and eommonplaee citi- 
zens, whose qualities they inherit to the 
full. Most of these will never go beyond 
the grammar school; they will never have 
any spontaneity or intellectual curiosity, 
or ever learn anything worth knowing 
which they are not deliberately taught. 
Moreover, by the time they are twenty, 
their minds will have “ set,” and forever 
afterward be impervious to any idea. 
For tools, the primary educator has half- 
trained and overworked young women. 
Inevitably, therefore, he has standardized 
the means of culture. So many famous 
pictures to be known by sight, so many 
birds to be identified, so many mytho- 
logical tales to be read, so many famous 
poems to be memorized. 

But there is no reason why a cultivated 
mother, training the children of an able 
father, should bother her head with all 
this standardized information. So long 
as her child enters by some way into 
its heritage of interest and culture, it is 
of no moment what that door happens 
to be. Sooner or later he will get all 
these things and a great deal more that 
the typical child of the theorist never 
gets at all. 

“T do not,’ writes Mrs Kilmartin, 
“know the things that I want to teach 


ression of opinion, to which all are cordially invited. 
e well-being of our “ Family.”) 


the baby.” But surely if she, a eollege- 
bred woman of thirty-three, does not 
know this, that or the other item of 
information, the baby also ean get along 
a little while without it. Something 
interesting there surely is worth know- 
ing that the mother does know. Let 
her teaeh the baby that; what difference 
does it make if it be not the precise 
matter that some other woman’s baby 
learned at his age? 

So long, then, as a eultivated parent 
with intellectual interests of his own 
makes a companion of his ehild and 
talks freely and tactfully about matters 
whieh he himself cares about and under- 
stands, it is little matter what these things 
are. We teach grace of carriage through 
dancing; feneing would do it exactly as 
well. We teach closeness of observation 
by the study of chemistry; other ages 
have done it equally well by the study 
of architecture. The only subject that 
is not likely to be the least value to any- 
body is the one which the teacher gets 
up merely for the sake of teaching it. 

One book Mrs Kilmartin ought to 
read as a corrective of too much taking 
thought for her duties as a parent; a 
book written by one of the foremost of 
English men of science, some years be- 
fore Mrs Kilmartin was born—Francis 
Galton’s Hereditary Genius. A newer 
work, eovering much the same ground, 
is Woods’s Mental and Moral Heredity 
in Royalty (Henry Holt, 1906). From 
either, the anxious mother will learn 
that the best part of her work for her 
ehild is already done—was done years 
ago. For what there is left, Nietzsehe 
is no worse guide than Froebel. 

As for “the various voices who pre- 
sumably speak as one having authority 
on the preparation of parents for par- 
enthood,” what is there more subjeet 
than edueation to the vagaries and ea- 
prices of fashion? E. T. B. 
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A Sunday Program 


Mr Epitor—If Matrona will stop and 
figure she will find she can send her 
youngsters to Sunday school, go to church 
herself, have a nice dinner and have all 
work out of the way for a long after- 
noon and evening. 

Begin on Friday to plan and make 
Saturday afternoon and evening and 
Sunday a time of family pleasure. Many 
men have Saturday afternoon off, and 
ean they have any pleasure if the mother 
is serubbing and baking and the children 
are dirty? In our home there are six: 
father and mother; daughters aged four- 
teen, twelve and nine, and a son aged 
five. On Sunday morning each one at- 
tends to his own room before he can come 
downstairs—it won’t hurt the beds to 
be made one time in a. week without air- 
ing—and the youngest daughter tidies 
up the bathroom. When the children 
have dressed themselves, and mine do 
from three years of age, let them get 
ready for Sunday school with the possible 
exception of slipping on the fresh dresses. 
Also get yourself ready for church, all 
but the dress itself. 

The table linen is changed after the 
noun meal Saturday, and with the up- 
stairs work done and the family fresh 
and clean, it should not take long to get 
a simple breakfast. 

While clearing up the breakfast things 
get the dinner started. For a woman 
with a family and no maid, the best 
investment is a good steam cooker. Meat 
and vegetables may be started and left 
cooking with no danger of burning. For 
instanee, have a dinner of steamed hali- 
but with white sauce, potatoes, corn on 
the cob, tomato salad, steamed apples 
and cookies. Buy a “chunky” piece of 
the fish, season and put into the steamer 
and cook for about an hour before 
church. Peel large even potatoes, pre- 
pare tomatoes, husk the corn and stem 
apples, filling cavity with butter and 
brown sugar. Just before starting put 
potatoes and apples in the steamer. 
Salad dressing and white sauce should 
be made on Saturday. 

As soon as you come home put the 
water on to boil for the corn. While 
the corn is cooking arrange the table, 
placing salad at each place. Remove hal- 
ibut from steamer to chop plate and 
pour over it the reheated sauce; take 
up potatoes in hot dish, place corn on 
platter, covered with folded napkin. 
Place apples and cookies on side table 


and let the older children take turns in 
removing the dishes from the table and 
serving dessert. This meal can be served 
twenty minutes after you get home, pro- 
ae the children are given their share 
to do. 

The getting of this dinner should not 
make much disorder nor many dirty 
dishes in the kitehen, and the work can 
be finished so that all can take the much- 
prized “walk with father.” In the cool 
fall days, after such a walk, what would 
be better than a supper of baked beans 
and brown bread? Bake the beans on 
Saturday and place in slow oven before 
going to walk. The brown bread will 
not be too stale if baked on Friday and 
kept in a jar. N, P. 2B. 


Six Hundred a Year 


Mr Eprror—I have just read Dr R. 
A. Albray’s statement with reference to 
Mrs Edington’s article on “ Six Hundred 
a Year.” He uses the phrase “such 
trash,” as if such a thing could not be. 
I am a Baptist minister, married. For 
twelve years my salary was but six hun- 
dred dollars a year, yet we not only lived 
comfortably, as well as our neighbors, 
having good furniture, partly upholstered, 
and other furnishings to correspond, but 
also accumulated a library of about a 
thousand volumes, bought a piano, trav- 
eled over a large part of this country with 
my wife, and alone took a trip to Europe. 
I also own a home, bought and paid 
for, worth $2000, and have a comfortable 
bank account in the bargain. We have 
mostly lived in a small city and did not 
raise “garden truck.” Out of the six 
hundred we always gave one-tenth to 
religious and charitable work. As I have 
kept a ledger showing debits and credits, 
it would be an easy matter to furnish 
data. 

It is not only possible to live on six 
hundred a year, but it can be done very 
easily. Of course I realize that it is 
easier for a family of two than a family 
of six, but having spent fully two thou- 
sand in travel and half as much more 
for books, it would about even up. 

O. L. Martin 
Pastor First Baptist church, Hillsboro, Ohio. 


A Sensrste Curistmuas Custom in 
Boston is that of certain large business 
houses of allowing their employees half 
a day in which to do their Christmas 
shopping. 
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By Phil M. Riley 


COLLEGE or the ne- 
cessity for working in 
some distant city las 
robbed a home of its 
young people, what. will 
the mother prize more 
than a portrait of her son 
for the dressing table, or the father: more 
than a photograph of his daughter for 
the desk? These should not be of the 
conventional. type, but. rather home. por- 
traits, showing something of the sur- 
roundings,. for the home life of sons and 
daughters is a thing of interest to all 
loving parents. Such pictures should 
preferably be printed on black platinum 
paper and placed in tasteful, silver easel 
frames. 

Perhaps the father or mother is the 
eamerist of the family. If so, the young 
folks would cherish a collection of views, 
illustrating the exterior and interior of 
the home and its dear ones amid’ familiar 
surroundings. It will be best not to use 
the conventional album for this purpose, 
but rather to make one of soft, tinted 
cover papers in tones. which will harmon- 
ize with the prints: It will be cheaper 
to do this and the results will be far 
more satisfactory: Do not make all of 
the prints on one kind of printing paper, 
but choose a medium for each which in 
tone: and texture will best bring out the 
good qualities.of the negative. The prints 
should not be pasted down, but made to 
lie flat and then just hung from. the top 
by pasting along the edge. Each. print 
should be given a title, printed below it 
in neat lettering, and the whole book 
might. bear the legend, “Glimpses of 
Home,” on the cover. 

Thousands of men are now employed 
as traveling salesmen, a tedious, lonesome 
oecupation, but one which pays well. 
How the man. who makes long trips and 
does not often get home to his family. 
would delight to. have such a collection 
of prints as has just heen described con- 
stantly with him! Salesmen usually have 
correspondence to attend to and daily 
orders to forward, so that the pictures 
might be put to a more practical’ use 
if presented in the form of a calendar. 
Tt should not be large, however, for space 
in a salesman’s grip or trunk is’ usually 
limited; 34% by 4% or 4 by 5: prints can 


be used easily, one for each month, which 
is to be represented by a sheet of cover 
stock about 74> by 10, on which the 
print is to be mounted: For black prints, 
such as gaslight, platinum, or matte sur- 
face printing-out paper, the sheets: should 
be: a soft, neutral gray; for sepia prints 
the delicate rhododendron or deeper 
brown shades of cover stock are suitable. 
Any good stationer can supply the cal- 
endar leaves for each month in a variety 
of sizes and colors, so that the mounts 
may be matched. Both the calendar 
leaves and the prints should be hung by 
their top edges as already described in 
conneetion with the album. Some of the 
prints will, doubtless, be horizontal, 
others vertical, and’ the position of the 
calendar leaf may be varied from top 
to bottom: In this way a pleasing va- 
riety is seeured. When the prints are 
rather small two can often be used on 
one page; for instance, on top at the 
right, a square print; at the left, just 
a little higher, a vertical calendar leaf; 
on the bottom, at the left, a horizontal 
print reaching about two-thirds of the 
distance across the mount, and the remain- 
ing space at the right filled in. with a 
quotation from some favorite author or 
poet done: in neat. lettering. 

One who is handy with pen or brush 
ean do much to enhance the beauty of 
such a calendar with ink or water-color, 
putting in titles or other lettering and 
drawing dainty borders around the prints 
or the whole page. Finally, the twelve 
sheets may be held together by a ribbon 
or silk cord run through two holes 
punched at the top of each sheet. 

A calendar makes an excellent Christ- 
mas or New Year’s gift, and, if home 
scenes are not used, the photographs 
might be typical of the month they are 
to be used with. The prints should be 
of different colors and tle mounts should 
harmonize. The prints for January, 
March, April, November and December 
might be black; those: for February, July, 
September and October, sepia; and those 
for May, June and August, green. A 
good idew would! be: to lave an appropri- 
ate flower decoration for every month, 
such as the following: January, pine 
branch with: cones; February, winter tree 
buds;. March, daffodils; April, arbutus; 
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May, apple blossoms; June, roses; July, 
oxeye daisies; August, thistles, Septem- 
ber, go!denrod; October, grapes; Novem- 
ber, milkweed pods; December, holly and 
mistletoe. 

Instead of mounting the photographs 
in the usual way, an oblong panel might 
be drawn on the print and then eut out 
with scissors. This panel could be so 
placed with reference to the flower that 
the latter would appear to be bursting 
through an oblong opening, with petals, 
stems or leaves projecting beyond. Two 
wavy but parallel lines drawn around the 
panel and flower would complete the deec- 
oration and the calendar leaf could be 
attached to the mount in the place re- 
served for it. 

Others outside the family cirele must 
be remembered at Christmas’ time, and 
this thought naturally suggests the views 
made on your last vacation. Perhaps 
you were a guest aboard some yacht or 
at a mountain or seashore camp. Of 
course you made an attractive group of 
your comrades on that memorable outing? 
Every member of it will appreciate a 
tastefully printed and mounted copy, 
while the host and hostess are sure to 
think much of a nicely framed enlarge- 
ment of the scene of their summer hap- 
piness. 

Those whose vacations were spent at 
the seashore should not forget the possi- 
bilities of the simple blue-print process 
for rendering marine views. If a framed 
enlargement is to be’ made an enlarged 
negative must first be prepared on glass 
or paper—a simple operation—and the 
blue print taken from that. Another 
way would be to make a bromide enlarge- 
ment direct and tone it in: 


10 per cent solution of ferric 


ammonium citrate ........ 1 ounce 
10 per cent solution of potas- 

sium ferricyanide ........ 1 ounce 
10 per cent solution acetie 

10 ounces 


Immerse the well-washed print in this 
bath until the desired tone is reached. 
Then wash until the highlights are clear. 
This bath intensifies the image slightly. 

The blue-print process may be em- 
ployed in a novel way for decorating the 
mat which is to surround the print. By 
sensitizing the lower side of the mat 
some little supplementary scene in har- 
mony with the picture itself may be 
printed there in the form of a tiny vi- 
gnette. It is often possible by placing 
this toward the right or left, as the case _ 
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may be, to improve the balance of the 
entire effect. Following is a blue-print 
sensitizer : 


(a) Ferrie ammonium citrate 


(green) ....4....... 110 grains 
(6) Potassium ferricyanide.. 40 grains 


Mix equal parts and apply to the mat 
with a brush or sponge by lamplight. 

One naturally turns to the processes 
whieh can be worked by lamplight. 
Among them is the making of transparen- 
cies; it is easily done and there are almost 
numberless ways in which they may be 
used as gifts. Transparency plates on 
ground glass may be bought of any 
photo supply dealer, with full diree- 
tions for using them. The resulting pic- 
ture will be black and white, but in any 
good photographie annual will be found 
formulas for toning them to reds, browns, 
greens and blues of all shades. 

As to the uses to which these glass 
positives may be put, I will suggest three 
and leave the rest to the ingenuity of the 
worker. First of all, it will be an easy 
matter to substitute transparencies for the 
ornamental glass panels of the metal 
lamp shades now so popular. The scenes 
used should be toned to harmonize with 
the color of the metal frame. For in- 
stance, the transparencies should be black 
and white for a black iron frame; light 
sepia for one of brass; dark sepia for 
one of copper; chocolate brown for one 
of dull bronze; green for one of green 
lacquer. The green-lacquered lamps are 
often quite blue in tone, and marines in 
blue-green are very appropriate. If the 
printing is done through a eut-out mask 
of opaque paper the shape of the open- 
ing in the shade, only a little smaller, a 
clear glass border will be the result, and 
it will greatly enhance the beauty of the 
effect. 

This same idea ean be made use of for 
decorating ornamental lanterns, so popu- 
lar for hanging in dark corners of halls 
or libraries. Here one finds unlimited 
seope for originality of decorative treat- 
ment, and an opportunity for the use of 
eut-out masks of various shapes, such 
as ovals, circles, diamonds, erescents and 
the like, in addition to the square and 
rectangle. 

There is no end to the ways in which 
the skillful amateur photographer can 
turn the year’s collection of negatives to 
account for the holiday gift season. 
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Wanted: Improvements 
By Ajam ”’ 


Will not the potters make with each 
teapot intended for use on the table a 


tile-like stand to match the teapot? 
These would be most beautiful made 
somewhat after the fashion of the little 
black wooden Japanese vase stands. There 
is a most delightful little dull green tea- 
pot made, for which the stand should be 
about as in illustration. 

As a rule the women’s fashions lead, 
it seems to me, and the men follow after. 
In one ease now the styles for men are 
in the ascendant; there are neektie stuffs 
and searf pins made for each man’s birth 
month. Will not the weavers of madras 
and other shirtwaist materials give us 
the birth month signs, woven or printed 
on cottons and silks? 

I have seen book-rests. that were simply 
a block of wood, perhaps almost an inch 

thick, with a molding 
around the base 
heavy enough to 
make it stand up- 
right; one at each 
end of a row of 
books on the table 
held them upright. Will not the makers 
of dull green pottery make these in pairs, 
but instead of such a clumsy base let 
the broadening of it be attained by but- 
tresses of simple design? 


As to Clean Food 


Clean food is an issue, all the time, a 
fact not realized yet by many people. 
Let us quote from the admirable address 
of Mary Hinman Abel on this subject 
before the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs: 

“Tn ninety-nine eases out of every hun- 
dred,” said Mrs Abel, “the oceupants of 
your kitehen who listen respectfully to 
your instruction about germs do not be- 
lieve a word you say. It is only your 
fad. You are laying one more burden 
upon them, because, as one servant said, 
*You’ve been reading it somewhere.’ 
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“ Are the rules that protect the kitchen 
from: outside: infection strictly enforced? 
Are no sweepings carried through the 
kitchen to be deposited in the ash can or 

in the kitchen range? Has it 
been made easy to carry out your rules? 
Are towels or cloths for various pur- 
poses provided in sufficient number and 
kept in properly labeled receptacles? 
Are there pockets. in kitchen aprons, and 
do they really contain the handkerchief 
to be used in protecting mouth and nose 
in case of sneezing or coughing? Is there 
a nail cleaner and brush in a special place 
for the use of the bread maker? Has the 
cook been watched and instructed. until 
the habit of hand washing has been 
formed? Is the eook’s tasting spoon a 
regular institution, restine on its own 
plate, and do you. see that it is not again 
plunged into the dish without cleansing? 

“ How inadequate is your defense even 
of your own family if you do not carry 
the eampaign outside your own doors. 
The most conservative stay-at-home 
woman may see this. Even the working- 
man’s wife sees this when she sweeps her 
front pavement only to have the foulness 
of the street blown back because the 
money for street cleaning has been inad- 
equate or diverted from its purpose.” 

Plain talk, this, but needed. Clean 
milk and elean foods generally, with the 
municipal problems which largely under- 
lie them,. will be a prime concern of this 
magazine in the months to come. 


New Books 


ROUND THE CORNER IN GAY STREET, 
by Grace S: Richmond, drawings by 
Maud Thurston and Charles M. Relyea. 
A charming story, wholesome and in 
harmony with “Happiness and Health” 


ideas; adapted to readers of all ages. 
Doubleday, Page & Co; $1.5 
THE WORLD'S GREAT EVENTS, by 


Albert Payson Terhune. Brief and well 
illustrated stories of great events and 
characters, answering many questions 
we all want answered without too much 
research. Dodd, Mead & Co; $1.20 net. 
THE MAN FROM BRODNEY’S, by George 
Barr McCutcheon, drawings in color by 
Harrison Fisher. A light novel for the 
person.” Dodd, Mead & Co; 
HOME PROBLEMS FROM A NEW 
STANDPOINT, by Caroline L. Hunt. A 
valuable addition to the study of woman 
and economics. Published by Whitcomb 
A Barrows, Boston, Massachusetts, price 


THE CHILD HOUSEKEEPER, by Eliza- 
beth Colson and Anna Gansevoort Chit- 
tenden. Lessons in housekeeping for the 
Published by A. S. Barnes 

Co: price $1. 

THE STANDARD DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
COOK BOOK is compiled by William H. 
Lee and Jennie A. Hansey. Published by 
& Lee, Chicago, Illinois; price 
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New Wooden Toys 


By Sarah Leyburn Coe 


HETHER a fashion, 
a fad, an evolution 
from the much-be- 
loved and time-hon- 
ored Noah’s ark, or 
just a clever idea 
that appeals’ to 
grown-ups and amuses children, it is 
certain that the wooden figure toys 
are becoming a most popular adjunct 
to the nursery. They are far from beau- 
tiful, these clumsy dolls and animals, 
that look as though they had been cut 
out with fantastic cake cutters, but they 
are inexpensive and practically unbreak- 
able, and their very grotesqueness seems 
to have a fascination for the small fry 
which engenders the same quality of 
blind devotion as that lavished on dis- 
reputable-looking rag dolls and battered 
Teddy Bears. 

In their simplest and most inexpensive 
form the toys are eut out of pieces of 
wood from a half to one inch thick and 
painted with colors that are, of course, 
guaranteed +. be absolutely harmless to 
investigating youngsters. They may be 
had separately or in sets, containing rab- 
bits, dogs, cats, horses and various domes- 
tie animals, as well as quaint-looking 
men and women. 

The newest sets come in flat boxes in 
which there is sufficient room for the fig- 
ures to be placed in the neatest of rows, 
and they have in addition a little grooved 
board mounted on wheels. The wooden 
figures slide into the grooves and the 
whole set is on wheels ready to move. A 
goose girl tending her geese makes an 
attractive toy, likewise a shepherd with 
his sheep or a boy with his rabbits. 

There are larger wooden animals that 
are jointed, the ears, legs and tails being 
eut from wood that is exactly the same 
thickness as that of the body and fas- 
tened with serews to their respective 
places. The result is a bit startling and 
the toys are certainly rude in their eon- 
struction, but the ears will wiggle, the 
tails wag and the legs move just as well 
as on mechanical toys that outlive their 
usefulness after a few windings. 

Even the up-to-date Noah’s ark shows 
the influence of the wooden toy fad, for 
Noah and bis family and all of the ani- 
mals are cut from flat, solid pieces of 


wood, and are substantial enough to obvi- 
ate the tragedy of a collection of three- 
legged animals and headless men. 

For kindergarten work there are sets 
of these flat wooden figures eut out of 
plain white wood and marked so that they 
can be correctly painted. A regiment 
of soldiers may be in one box. In 
another there is a group of barnyard 
fowls, and others hold every variety of 
animals, or tiny houses and trees and 
fences all ready to be set up in little 
villages. With each box is a palette on 
which are fastened a number of cakes 
of water color paints furnishing the col- 
ors necessary for the set, and a bottle 
of varnish for the finishing touches. 

Very inexpensive are the sets of little 
wooden figures that cannot even boast the 
dignity of being packed in boxes, but 
are mounted on large ecards. In this 
form one may buy all sorts of tiny ani- 
mals and fowls, people in various cos- 
tumes, soldiers and houses, enough to 
establish a most flourishing village. 

The same idea is carried out in toys that 
are elaborate, and, of course, much more 
expensive. <A plaything that may be in- 
structive is-a German farmyard in which 
every detail is shown to perfection. The 
houses and fences and wagons are exact 
reproductions of the real things as seen 
in Germany. In the farmyard there are 
fowls and domestic animals, trees and 
farming implements, all made of wood 
and wonderfully painted. The houses are 
set up in pieces and the fences built in 
sections, so that the work of unpacking 
and setting up the farmyard is absorb- 
ing and fascinating. Equally attractive 
is a Black Forest mill with a queerly con- 
structed mill wheel. Part of this set is 
a quaint wagon drawn by oxen, and 
loaded with great sacks of grain, while 
the miller and his assistants are little 
wooden dolls any one of which would be 
a perfect little model of a Black Forest 
peasant. These, of course, are not within 
reach of the average purse, but there are 
many varieties of the idea in a much 
cheaper form. A most attractive little 
model of a farm or a village may be had 
with fewer figures, and with houses made 
of solid blocks of wood instead of the 
more perfect miniature buildings, for a 
considerably smaller amount. 
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WHERE ONCE WAS A CAT 
With A SHINY HIGH HAT, 
A\N EYE GLASS, A VEST“AND A CANE 0 
[lt STOOD oN HIS HEAD — 

Which wAs VERY ILL=-BRED= 

@ar PERHAPS HE WAS SIMPLY INSANE o 
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F.WHITE 
Unprogressive Mrs Bold Baby Talk 
By M. McC. W. A young mother had punished her 


Julina came, straight from the eoun- 
try, an “ American” girl. She saw and 
conquered, getting through the ordeal 
of washday with flying colors. Next 
morning she came smilingly to the lady 
of the house, asking: 

“Oh, Mrs Bold, will you just please 
show me the chair you sit in most? Mr 
Bold’s, too—and the boys’—and Miss 
Anna’s?” “Why? asked the bewil- 
dered Mrs Bold. Julina smiled more 
than ever; there was something superior, 
indeed, in it. “It ain’t strange you don’t 
understand,” she began; “mighty few 
folks have our knaek—ma is the greatest 
one for saving labor. So at home we 
never iron the flat things—sheets and 
napkins and towels, you know—we just 
fold them and put them about in the 
ehairs, and let everyone sit on their own. 
I thought you’d like to do the same way 
—though really it don’t make much dif- 
ferenee.” Mrs Bold was so unprogres- 
sive that Julma left next morning. 


small child and put him to bed, and 
stealing quietly up later, to see if he had 
subsided, heard him murmuring, “ All 
that I am and all that I hope to be I owe 
to my angel mother.” This quotation of 
Lincoln had been diseussed with a guest 
a short time previous, while the child was 
present. L. C. 

I was suddenly awakened out of a 
sound sleep and, as usual, my first thought 
was the baby. I reached for his bottle, 
and proceeded to feed it to him, but was 
surprised to find that he persisted in 
turning his head away. “ Here, baby,” I 
pleaded, “take your bottle; what is the 
matter? Why don’t you want it?” Then 
a voice, choking with laughter, said, 
“What is the matter with you? I’m not 
the baby, and I don’t want your old bot- 
tle.” By that time I was wide awake 
and found that I had been trying to feed 
the nursing bottle to the baby’s father. 
L. M. L. 
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A merry Christmas! 

We magazine people bellow 
into the megaphone in Octo- 
ber, the greeting reaches our 
big “family” at Thanksgiv- 
ing time, and is just as fresh 
and hearty and sincere (be- 
lieve me) on Christmas morn- 
ing as when the words were 
uttered. 

It is diffieult, sometimes, to 
work out Christmas plans 
under an electric fan, with 
the temperature at ninety; to 
surround ourselves, in imag- 
ination, with icicles and sting- 
ing winter air, and hear the 
jingle of Santa’s  sleighbells 
while the perspiration is roll- 
ing; but it has to be done in 
the magazine offices, and 
readers often express them- 
selves as pleased with the re- 
sults. 

But listen to one more office 
“seeret’”’—some of the best 
Christmas plans are made 
while Christmas is in the air, 
the wintry wind whistling 
down the chimney, the sleigh- 
bells pealing—one year in ad- 
vance. 

Now, isn’t a Christmas mes- 
sage and a Christmas spirit, 
which are thus at work all 
the year ’round, pretty sub- 
stantial and hearty? Be sure 
they are! 

It is a pleasure to plan and 
earry out a Christmas number, 
because the message is a happy, 
inspiring one, and the worker 
cannot help being elevated and 
cheered by it. 

So, I repeat, “a merry 
Christmas!” the words warmed 
with the summer’s fervor, red- 
dened with the autumn’s glow, 
seasoned but not chilled by the 
Frost King’s breath. 

May we be together, one 
and all, a year hence! 

Christmas and little Helen: 


the two are inseparable now in 
the G. H. editorial mind. 

A portrait of little Helen, 
with her Christmas doll, sitting 
on the roof over which she 
used to come to visit us one 
year ago in our temporary 
editorial rooms (pending the 
completion of our new build- 
ing), is printed herewith. 

Helen was “ free years old,” 
and had big, dark eyes and 
light brown hair with the glint 
of gold. She dwelt not in 
marble halls, but she had taken 
prize after prize as the pret- 
tiest baby. The young women 
of the staff used to bring 
her in and she would sit 
perched up at the editor’s desk 
and draw pictures and write 
stories. 

On the afternoon before 
Christmas, returning from at- 
tendance upon a_ vaudeville 
show, she was ushered into the 
editorial rooms and had a sur- 
prise. There was a _ table 
covered with wonderful things: 
a Christmas dolly and colored 
picture books and eandy and 
lots of things. An_ editor 
acted as Santa Claus. Helen 
was dazed at first. Then she 
trotted around and around to 
one after another of the as- 
sembled company, pointing 
out the wonders of her gifts: 
“ See!” “ See!” “ See!” 

It was a dirty old building 
we were in in those days, 
but the patter of the little feet, 
the arrival through the win- 
dow, the baby voice, were an 
influence which we miss in our 
luxurious new quarters. 

£ 

The “horrid men”  an- 
swered my October eall like 
heroes, enlisting on our Com- 
mittee of One Hundred in 
larger numbers than I could 
accommodate. <A novelist, a 
civil engineer, an apartment 
builder and a poultry grower 


joined the Committee in one 
day. There are now two cler- 
gymen on the Committee, two 
physicians, a railway mail man, 
a scientist and other interest- 
ing persons. A lot of promis- 
ing applicants had to be turned 
away, for the vacancies were 

over - subscribed ” several 
times. 

The extraordinary mouse 


story which follows is contrib- - 


uted by E. G. Pratt: 

“In the October number 
reference is made to the July 
Discovery about the professor 
who fed the mice to keep them 
from nibbling his wife’s eur- 
tains as a ‘ goak.’ 

“From my own experience it 
might not be a joke, but a fact, 
as the following will testify: 

“Some years ago I boarded 
one winter in a New York 
boarding house. I was persist- 
ently annoyed by a mouse that 
came out every night after I 
had fallen asleep and woke 
me by its migrations in the 
scrap basket and elsewhere in 
the room. I did not feel 
enough at home to ask for a 
trap, and was too polite, I sup- 
pose, to mention it and was too 
young and happy, anyway, to 
remember the mouse during 
the day, but one night when I 
had had something to eat in 
my room during the day, be- 
fore going to bed I conceived 
the idea of providing Mr 
Mouse with a meal by filling 
up the mouse hole with prov- 
ender, so that he would be 
content to stay in. 

“The plan worked so well 
that I did this every night for 
months, and I got Mr Mouse so 
fat, and kept him so fat, that 
he couldn’t get out, except his 
head, and this I used to see as 
I poked the food in, for he 
became very tame, or lazy, or 
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perhaps he thought me his best 
friend. If I failed to feed 
him for several nights I was 
reminded of my neglect by his 
return to my serap basket and 
room in search of food. So 
the July Diseoverer’s ‘ goak’ 
has a precedent in fact, and 
Mrs Tennessee mustn’t doubt 
any more!” 

The mouse, then, shrank so 
rapidly when neglected that he 
escaped his prison in search 
of food! Who ean suggest 
another theory to account for 
the phenomenon? 

“T felt really sorry,” writes 
Mrs Deakin, “ when I read your 
reply to the woman who said 
she had discovered that she 
eould send the Discovery ideas 
to several papers, be paid by 
all, ete. Your reply was that 
such people were put on the 
black list.” 

Think a minute, Mrs Deakin; 


WITH THE EDITOR 


put yourself in the place of 
an editor. He is expending 
the company’s money for arti- 
eles and paragraphs which, he 
supposes, are to be the exclu- 
sive property of his magazine; 
else no money would be paid 
for the material. To syndicate 
Diseoveries or other contribu- 
tions is either rank dishon- 
esty or rank ignorance. No 
magazine would knowingly buy 
contributions already sold to 
another periodical. Newspa- 
pers widely scattered, whose re- 
spective fields do not overlap, 
buy stories and other features 
which are syndicated, but a 
magazine with the entire con- 
tinent for a field has no use 
for syndicate matter nor for 
persons who play such tricks. 

Mrs Deakin goes on to say 
that several women told her 
they had sent Discoveries to 
G. H., had heard nothing fur- 
ther from them, yet had later 
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seen them published, and with- 
out payment. 

This is quite possible. There 
are Discovery paragraphs 
which have come in here, over 
and over again, from a differ- 
ent person each time. The 
patent office at Washington is 
asked again and again for a 
patent on the same “ inven- 
tion.” Scores of women make 
the same “ Discovery,’ not 
realizing that somebody else 
got ahead of them. Discov- 
eries new to our staff and 
available for publication are 
paid for on acceptance at one 
eent per printed word; una- 
vailable ones, when clearly 
labeled with name and address 
and accompanied with return 
postage, are returned. 


Editor 


Little Helen, and her dolly, on the roof which was her playground 
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NEW CANDLESTICKS—(1) Empire. (2) Reproduction of old pattern. (3) 
field design. (5) Modern. (6) Reproduction of an old cathedral stick. (7) Modern. (8) Et 


OLD CANDLESTICKS—(1) A plain old English stick of pewter, silver plated. (2) Old Sheffield. § Old 
heffield. % Omitting the candelabrum, early Sheffield, possibly a reproduction. (5) Adams design. (6 Old 
The fox and grape design in old Sheffield : 
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The Table Beautiful 


Choice Things, of Moderate Cost, Which Are Timely at Christmas 


The new plateau in silver deposit. To be used asa 
Anice tub. The glass bow! is easily removed standard for a vase or ornament in 
from the silver frame the center of the table 


Compartment vegetable dish in Sheffield 


Egg boiler in Sheffield. Place eggs in rack, fill the small measure with water and pour into the egg-shaped 
boiler. For hard-cooked eggs fill the deep side of the lamp with denatured alcohol. Place under the boiler 
and light. The ~ are cooked by steam and are done when the alcohol burns out. For soft-cooked eggs 
use shallow side of lamp {Table Beautiful illustrations by courtesy of Charles Hall, Springfield] 
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Corn scorer, for splitting the kernels of sweet corn. beaten silver 
The one pictured here is for use in the kitchen; 
those used at the table, when eating corn 
from the cob, are entirely of silver 


Carver's assistant, for game 
or large joints 


Hors d’ceuvre, the compartments for different relishes 
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Sardine server of plain 

Tumbler coasters in glass and silver deposit 
H 
t 
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Bottle coasters, to protect the polished table | 

| 
Ss 
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A dining room, quaint and charming in all its appointments 


A simple but beautiful dining room 


gas 


EW women, I faney, deliber- 
@ ately choose their doctor; 
they fall heir to him or 
m acquire him as the result of 
cireumstanees. They move 
into a new neighborhood; 
some one is ill; the nearest 
doctor is called in and becomes the family 
doctor. Nevertheless, the deliberate choice 
does take place. 

In becoming doctors men and women 
do not cease to be themselves; therefore 
the question comes to be whether mascu- 
line or feminine attributes give us, on the 
whole, the most satisfactory doctoring, 
disregarding those exceptional cases 
where the characteristics of both are hap- 
pily united in the same person. 

In his illuminating pamphlet on the 
awakening of doctors to the value of 
remedies other than drugs, called The 
Renaissance of Therapeutics, Dr Richard 
Cabot of Boston acknowledges the aver- 
: age man doctor’s distaste for the unim- 
aes, portant details of the curing process, con- 
fessing frankly, “ They bore us.” At the 

a same time, he dwells upon women’s espe- 

cial fitness for such work, saying, “ The 

effective application of all therapeutics 

: (if you exeept surgery) is woman’s 

work.” Dr Cabot is speaking only of 

FS nurses, but his words are equally appli- 
ele eable to women doctors. 

In nine out of ten of the ailments for 

=, which we go to a doctor, the diagnosis, the 

MY determination of our trouble, is a simple 

thing, and the value of the doctoring lies 

wholly in the application of remedies, 

medicinal or otherwise. Women bring 

to this work a natural aptitude of mind; 


ee their inborn love of detail is a truism. 
5 Men, on the other hand, accept details 
: as necessary evils to the accomplishment 


of some given end; they pay attention 

to them because they have to, not because 

they find them interesting. The details 

that do appeal to them are only apparently 

such, those whose insignificance is only 
Se seeming, details that are really principles, 
‘ vital tendencies in masquerade—like the 
proverbial small spot that betrays the 
plague. 

You send for a man doctor, complain- 
ing of your heart. His attention is 
caught immediately; his eye brightens 
ei and his manner becomes alert; hearts are 


Men or Women Doctors ? 


By Elizabeth Knight Tompkins 


interesting things; anything may hap- 
pen with an affected heart. On applying 
his stethoscope he discovers that you have 
merely a slight functional disturbance of 
a nervous character. His manner changes; 
his interest becomes perfunctory. He is 
paid to listen to your symptoms and he’ll 
do it if he dies of ennui; but the differ- 
ence between real and simulated interest 
is too plain to be concealed. The bigger 
man a doctor is, the more deeply inter- 
ested in vital problems, the less attention 
he has to spare for commonplace ailments. 

Now, as it happens, comparatively few 
of women’s many complaints are novel or 
critical; they are seldom of such charac- 
ter as to awaken spontaneous interest in 
a man of large experience, blasé with 
small ailments. Nervous troubles espe- 
cially bore him. And by nervous troubles 
I do not mean imaginary complaints, but 
real disorders having their origin in the 
nerves, such as afflict even brave, unimag- 
inative, stoical women of many interests 
other than their health—such as insomnia, 
extreme fatigue from slight causes, heart 
distress, dyspepsia, neuralgia. There are 
hosts of them, I regret to say, frequently 
the price a woman pays for excessive fine- 
ness of organism. 

The more honest a doctor is, the less 
skillful he is in econeealing his lack of in- 
terest. Though she is too sensible to 
have seruples in her mind, the doctor be- 
ing there for this definite purpose, a sen- 
sitive woman responds instantly to his 
mood; she euts the tale of her sufferings 
short, bored herself in the telling of it; 
it does seem so long and uninteresting. 
She feels ashamed of giving weight to 
things that are apparently of such slight 
consequence in the doctor’s eyes, seeing 
that they have no bearing on life and 
death. Often, in her ignorance, she leaves 
untold symptoms that really are of vital 
importance. 

The doctor is often a little hazy as to 
what he has been told or has recom- 
mended on a former visit. He advises his 
patient to try for her sleeplessness a 
warm—“ warm, not hot ”—bath on going 
to bed, quite forgetful that a faithful trial 
has proved it to leave her wider awake 
than ever. His patient feels that if she 


could only eatch his attention, if he would 
only give his whole mind to the ease, he 
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could alleviate, if not cure, many of the 
small ailments that make her life so diffi- 
cult, that hamper her freedom to do and 
to be, that turn her days into one long 
necessity for self-control. Unfortunately, 
she finds herself unable to lay sufficient 
stress on them; she cannot bear to seem 
a erybaby. She finds it easier, partieu- 
larly if the doctor be the interesting per- 
son doctors so often are—she finds it 
easier and pleafanter to dismiss her symp- 
toms and talk of other things. At all 
events, she gains mental refreshment 
from his visit. 

Some men doctors have apparently a 
fear of seeming too professional. They 
themselves wander constantly from the 
subject in hand. I have known a doctor 
who, after asking a perfunctory question 
about a symptom, would pick up a book 
from the table and make some remark on 
that without waiting for the answer, a 
doctor of wide reputation and medical 
skill beyond dispute. I suppose he would 
have treated a cancer more respectfully; 
it was only neuralgia. <A social call from 
a doctor frequently is a delight, but it 
need not be strewn through a professional 
visit; as an adjunct to the latter, it is 
often more effective than many prescrip- 
tions. : 

Personally, in the course of a somewhat 
migratory life, I have been to many men 
doctors, but I have never yet felt that a 
single one of them was giving my case his 
full attention, except under some momen- 
tary delusion in regard to the significance 
of a symptom, I did not find that the 
doctor belittled my ailments, thought them 
any less real than they were; but, being 
chronic, commonplace and without imme- 
diate menace to life, they were not in- 
trinsieally interesting to him. 

With a woman doctor, the ease is quite 
different. She has not yet got over en- 
joying being professional, the attitude is 
so new to her. She gives her full atten- 
tion to business and she really wants to 
know about all your small ailments. This 
is due to her constitution of mind, the 
way she is made; there is nothing per- 
functory about it; she is simply following 
the line of least resistance. Women are 
by nature, as everyone knows, curious 
about small matters; their horizons are 
narrower, even when they have entered the 
same field as men; their attention is not 
occupied with creating; they seldom have 
to do with the truly big things that make 
the little things seem so very little. They 
have mental leisure to ponder your small 
ailments and devise remedies for them, 


and this they do because they like to do 
it. You throw off the responsibility of 
your small ills on a woman doctor as you 
never can on a man, sure that she will not 
rest until she has brought about some rad- 
ical change for the better or has satisfied 
herself that the trouble is incurable. 

Then women are naturally much more 
practical than men, and applied medicine 
is the most practical of sciences. I have 
found women doctors fertile in resouree, 
helpful, determined to relieve suffering at 
any expenditure of personal effort, even 
to taking an interest in uninteresting 
things. It seems important to a woman 
doctor that you do not sleep. She does 
not reflect that lack of sleep alone never 
killed anyone; that, compared to sarcoma 
or creeping paralysis, it is an unimpor- 
tant thing. It might even be that in the 
whole course of her practice she has never 
had a ease of sarcoma or creeping paraly- 
sis with which to compare your trouble. 
The very narrowness of most women doe- 
tors’ professional life best fits them to 
women’s use in the ordinary ills. It is 
not that we intrust unimportant ailments 
to them as the old masters turned over the 
painting of chairs and tables to inferior 
painters. Women are not simply good 
enough for such service: they are for it 
far better than their masters. 

If it came to something extraordinary, 
I should probably want a man, and very 
likely my woman would be glad to eall 


him into consultation. For surgery I 


should ordinarily want a man, merely be- 
cause women have so much less opportu- 
nity for practice. I have never seen in a 
woman doctor any weakness, any lack of 
self-confidence or of poise, that would 
mar her work, provided she had the 
chance to aequire the requisite skill. 

Another point in favor of women doe- 
tors is that they have themselves experi- 
eneed in some degree the aches and pains 
that are ours. A woman doctor often pre- 
seribes or advises from personal knowl- 
edge where a man merely guesses. It 
seems impossible that a man should really 
understand woman’s nervous organiza- 
tion; it is his birthright that he cannot 
know it. No reading, no mere observa- 
tion, be it ever so extended, ean give him 
any adequate comprehension of its intri- 
eate and iniquitous working. He really 
knows our sufferings as little as he does 
those of the guinea pig that passes under 
his hands. 

It is beeause of the smallness of their 
own money transactions, their relatively 
inferior earning capacity, that women 
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doctors enter so much more fully than 
men into their patients’ financial limita- 
tions. A man doctor writes his preserip- 
tions and gives his directions lavishly. A 
woman doctor divines what you ean af- 
ford, suggests cheap substitutes for ex- 
pensive apparatus, tells you how you can 
buy five cents’ worth of the erystallized 
drug and dissolve it yourself, instead of 
paying forty cents for a bottle of the 
liquid. A woman doctor never tells you 
that you must give up all work for a 
year when you have an invalid mother de- 
pendent on your exertions for support. 
There is no department of your life into 
which you choose to admit her that you 
eannot get from her good counsel and 
cheer. 

There is one way in which a woman 
doctor cannot fill a man’s place. Visits 
with her doctor are often the only oppor- 
tunity a woman has for friendship with 
aman. If her life be starved and lonely, 


either because she is alone in the world 
or because her husband, even if ‘she be 
very fond of him, cannot satisfy her in- 
tellectual needs, a visit from the doctor 
brings refreshment and cheer beyond any 
mere prescribing for her ailments. To 
have for a doctor a broad minded, honest, 


true, good man whom you ean trust to 
any conceivable point is a pleasure and 
a profit that only a woman of full life 
ean afford to sacrifice to a mere physical 
advantage. 

In any ease, I cannot imagine being 
willing to forego certain mental and moral 
qualities in one’s doctor, be he male or 
female, especially in these days when the 
doetor has taken the place of the clergy- 
man as the guide, philosopher and friend 
of the family. Who knows us as he does, 
who understands our situation in life, the 
sham of our happiness, the veneer of our 
prosperity, the trials we have to bear, 
our weaknesses, our cowardice, our sin- 
ful ingratitude for many blessings? Who 
knows the whole goodness and badness of 
us as he does? To counsel us well, he 
must be large-minded, he must be gener- 
ous, he must have known men and things 
variously, he must be above prejudice or 
eaprice, he must be brave, he must be 
kind, he must be pure in heart; above all, 
he must be wise. He must be a man of 
clean living, strong himself to resist temp- 
tation. I should also require that his 
personality be pleasing. His visits shall 
be long desired, real alleviations of the 
pains of illness. Such a man—or woman 
—has a curing, an uplifting power be- 
yond that of drugs, ~ 
a 
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In Tune for the Day 


By A. T. G. 


May I tell you how our family of 
seven started the day from the time my 
father and mother began life together 
until one of them passed away and all 
the birds had left the nest? 

It was with family prayers immediately 
after breakfast. This necessitated our 
being together at the beginning of the 
meal, and was the most potent factor in 
the formation of our habits as very young 
children. It was also the strongest bond 
that united us as a family in the early 
years when consciousness was dawning in 
one after another of us five. 

Sometimes father led in the reading 
of the Seriptures and prayer, sometimes 
mother, and when the time arrived for 
each of us to take his turn, it was an 
oceasion not to be soon forgotten. The 
Sunday school home reading for the day 
was the selection read, and it kept the 
next Sunday’s lesson in mind and pre- 
pared us for its study. Usually a stanza 
or two of a hymn followed, for we could 
all sing. Sunday morning we adjourned 
to the piano and frequently sang many 
of our finest church hymns, all four parts 
of the music being taken by our young 
voices. That in itself was an education. 

Father, and especially mother, prayed 
genuine family prayers, and the mention 
of some one of us by name or of some 
family crisis, while rare, was impressive, 
and drew us all closer to God and to 
each other. Father frequently gave us 
each a hearty kiss and a hug as we rose 
from our knees. 

We had our breakfast to prepare 
and to clear away, and never were we 
children near the school that at least 
one of us was attending, for three of us 
prepared for college, and needs must walk 
two or three miles to a college-prepara- 
tory school. But while these things were 
done, the other was not left undone. 

After our evening meal each one re- 
peated from memory a verse of Scripture, 
and if there was time, we sang again, al- 
ways from memory, and closed with the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

All this consumed so few minutes each 
day that even the busy housewife never 
missed the time. Who ean ealeulate the 
value of it to us children? -We are all 
in our own homes now, but our reunions 
are so frequent and our interest in each 
other’s affairs so warm that we are a 
proverb amongst our friends for unity 
and devotion. , 
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